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EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, to wit: 
BEIT REMEMBERED, that on the 4th day of October, in 
the forty-seventh year of the independence of the United 
States of America, A. D. 1822, Mrs. Ann C arson, of the said 
district, hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the 


right whereof she claims as author, in the words following, 
to wit: 


The History of the celebrated Mrs. Ann Carson, widow 
of the late unfortunate Lieutenant Richard Sm yths with 
a circumstantial. account of her Conspiracy against the 
late Governor of Pennsyluania, Simon Snyder; and o 
her sufferings in the several prisons in that state. In- 
éerspersed with anecdotes of characters now living.— 
Written by herself. 


“Twill nought extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 


In conformity to the act of the congress of the United States, 
intituled, “ An act for the encouragement of learning, by se- 
curing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein men- 
tioned.” —And also to the act, entitled, “An act supplemen- 
tary to an act, entitled, “An act for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, 
to the authors and:proprietors of such copies during the times 
therein mentioned,” and extending the benefits thereof to the 
arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical and other 
prints.” 

D. CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ir ever a breach of confidence was justifiable, the pe- 
rusal of the present pages, will, I trust, justify me in 
the eyes of my fellow citizens of this happy republic. 
They were written, as the reader will learn, at my re- 
quest, and for my perusal only. The interest they ex- 
cited in my mind for this amiable but unfortunate*wo- 
man, induced me to visit Philadelphia, to ascertain her 
actual situation. Here I found her oppressed by pub- 
lic prejudice, and struggling with a pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties. I endeavoured to persuade her to 
accompany me to my house, and fix her residence with 
me, but m vain; that partiality which every Philadel- 
phian feels for their native city, presses on her heart, and 
binds her to a place where her various excellencies are 
unappreciated, and her life a blank. Thus situated, I 
can devise no other plan for her relief, than to offer 
these pages to the world for protection and patronage. 
Should they meet with that liberality they merit, and for 
which the citizens of Philadelphia are so celebrated, my 
views will be accomplished, and a fund obtained for her 
use, that will enable her to gain a respectable living in 
future, and secure her from the temptation of ever en- 
tering again into that chain of connexions that has re- 
duced her to poverty, and loaded her with obloquy. 
Under this impression, I flatter myself that the daugh- 
ter of a once respectable officer in the United States’ 
navy, and the widow of a military one in the late war, 
will not be condemned to poverty and contempt, what- 
ever may have been her errors, when she nobly forsakes 
them, and determines henceforth to tread the paths of 
moral rectitude. Her errors, I find, on perusing her his- 
tory, have chiefly originated in the course of reading pur- 


































































iv TO THE PUBLIC 





sued at an early period of her life, 7. e. voluptuous novels; 
these taught her to imagine love the first @Mfect to create 
happiness in existence, vitiated her mind, and gave a 
haughty independence to her character that rendered her 
careless of the world’s opinion, when set in opposition to 
her pursuit of pleasure. To this I may add, her too early 
establishment in life, with a husband incapable of yield- 
ing her that protection her youth and sex demanded. 
On these bases rests all her subsequent misfortunes. 
‘The perusal of her life will convey to every youthful 
female this simple, yet requisite lesson, that a weman 
should not only be virtuous, but at all times appear 
what she really is. And to parents it will point out 
the propriety of a strict investigation of the authors 
their children are in the habit of studying, fora cur- 
rupt writer can impart a more deadly poison to a do- 
cile mind, and one more dangerous, than the balm from 
ithe Upas tree; the latter only destroys animal life, but 
the former kills the soul. Another lesson parents may 
from it obtain, is, to consult the feelings of their 
daughter’s hearts in marriage, rather than their inter- 
ests, nor sacrifice the gentle impulses of nature to 
opulence, elegance, and an external appearance of hap- 
pinegs; a wife without affection for her husband, can 
never yield to his will that implicit obedience a man 
has a right to expect, and the forms of society de- 
mand. An unattached heart is ever in danger of 
meeting an object to awaken its sensibilities. It was 
this that destroyed the peace, fame, and fortune, of 
the unfortunate nn. That her young and lovely 
countrywomen, may, by reading her wretched fate, 
shun the precipice from whence she has failen, alas! to 
rise no more to her former eminence, is the sincere 
wish of their, and her, friend and well-wisher, 


Mary WaALuinesrorpb, 
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Mrs. Mary W., ro Mrs. A. S. 


Richmond, Vir. April 6th, 82x. 

My Dear -Ayy, i 
Tue pleasure I enjoyed in your society a few short 
years ago, has left an impression on my heart and mind 
nothing. can obliterate, transient as was our acquaint- 
ance. It was like an elysian dream, felt to be lost to me 
forever, That ever busy gossip Fame, has circulated 
a rumour of misfortunes, of which you are said to be 
the victim, that wring my heart to agony; and although 
Iam unwilling to give that fusty dame more credit 
than is generally due to her, yet as I know you to be 
a favourite protegée of misfortune, who seems to have 
adopted you at your birth, and presided over your life 
hitherto, I dread the worst for you, and anticipate a. 
host of horrors as surrounding you. Great God! I ex- 
claim, must a heart tender, affectionate, generous and 
sincere, again be lacerated by a cold unfeeling world; 
and a mind, liberal and informed as yours, become the 
inhabitant of a loathsome prison, and an associate for 
the dregs of society! subservient to the keepers, chosen 
from the lowest grades of mankind, with hearts ren- 
dered callous to every sentiment of humanity—minds 
arrogant, imperious and uninformed, therefore illibe- 
ral; such men will ever prove tyrants, when invested 
with a little brief authority, to those who are unforty- 
nate enough to become subservient to it; while, to their 
superiors, they are fawning sycophants. Or proud 
haughty inspectors, some of whom, if their deeds of 
darkness could be brought to light, no doubt merit con- 
finement more than you can possibly do. I know your 
mind rises superior to the common forms of seciety, 
A2 
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spurning duplicity; and the rumours now in circula- 
tion bear such symptoms of authenticity, that my heart 
is agonized by them; and my imagination, ever prone 
to torment me, pictures you as suffering every pang the 
human bosom can feel. Yet such is my knowledge of 
the goodness of your heart, that I cannot even fora 
moment doubt the rectitude of your intentions; yet I 
have often trembled at that proud independence of mind 
which is so peculiarly your own, as a source from 
whence deep and bitter afflictions might arise. Women 
are at best poor dependent creatures; before marriage 
our parents govern us with despotic sway; and the 
customs of society, more arbitrary than the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, demand from us even the sacrifice 
of the heart’s best and purest emotions, which must all 
be immolated at the shrine of false delicacy,,and the 
opinion of our friends; who, forsooth, because they 
have outlived the age of feeling and sentiment, imagine 
they possess the power of restraining the soft impulses 
of all-powerful Nature in our hearts. And it is only by 
a deviation from the emanations of our Creator, and a 
conformity to the dictates of that worldly virtue pru- 
dence, we can ever hope to merit the approbation ot 
our friends and relatives. Therefore, wo be to that fe- 
male who presumes to think for herself, or seek for 
happiness through other optics than the glass of good 
Madam Prudence. Now you, my dear Ann, are too 
vouch the child of nature to sacrifice your feelings to 
the world’s behests, and for obeying the dictates of an 
affectionate heart and a strong mind, have fallen a vic- 
zim to that world. Se that as it may,rest assured my 
friendship and affection are for you as strong and siu- 
cere as ever—no time can obliterate the one, nor mis- 
fortune change the other. If you are now at liberty, 
hasten to me on the receipt of this; my house shall be 
yours, your children shall become mine by adoption, 
and on the bosom of friendship, in the calm shades of 
retirement, find a balm for the sorrows that have tor- 
#ured your heart, and I fear driven reason from her 
throne. The enclosed will obviate all pecuniary objec- 
tions; use it freely, as a memento of the friendship of 
Your’s sincerely, 
Mary W. 
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Mrs. A. S., ro Mrs. M. W. 


Phila. April 15th, 1822. 

Your friendly epistle, my ever dear Mary, is the first 
balm that has soothed my lacerated heart for some 
months past. But it is like you, to pour the balm of 
Gilead into the wounds of a traveller such as me, robbed 
of every earthly consolation. I perused the dear, the 
well known characters with a sensation of pleasure I 
never expected to experience again; the tears of satis- 
faction they excited poured down my burning cheeks, 
cooled the fever of my mind, and soothed the anguish 
of my aching heart; to be by you remembered with 
friendship, when I fancied myself forsaken, it was de- 
lightful. Yes, Mary, the report that reacked you was 
correct; I have been condemned to a loathsome prison, 
but innocently condemned; one single word implicated 
me in a transaction to which I was a total stranger. It 
has often been said that woman never should write, 
alas! [have written once too often. You, in some re- 
spects my dear Mary, mistake the character of the 
keepers; mine were generous and humane—one, one 
tyrant alone had the barbarity to increasé my suffer- 
ings. Fora time they were certainly dreadful, yet ? 
spurned his power—my fortitude raised me above op- 
pression. Pardon me if I do not, cannot accept your 
generous invitation; indeed I will not carry my miseries 
into the abode of domestic happiness, such as I know 
you enjoy. You invite me to find a balm in the bosom 
of friendship, in the shades of retirement. Alas! my 
friend, can that produce the letheian sdraught that will 
eradicate memory? Mary, you can form no idea of the 
wretchedness of my situation at present, but this aching 
heart and burning brain endures them all! Yes, endures 
all without a murmur or a sigh; 


“The outward smile conceals the inward smart, 
And tears glone relieve my bursting heart.” 


I scorn complaint. My present feelings are like those 
of a wretched criminal, condemned to suffer death upon 
the rack; a respite is given, yet he anticipates a renewal 
of his agonies, when his wasted strength:shall return to 
enable him to endure further torment. This proud heart 
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of mine smiles in calm disdain on those who seek to hum- 
ble it—lI ne’er will cringe or bow to mortal man. I have 
lost all that could sooth the ills of life, save my children, 
and it is there only Lam vulnerable. ‘Through them 
alone the world can torture me; for oh! a mother’s fond- 
ness hangs on my heart, and I find [am a woman still. 
Your friendly, though too flattering letter, will, when 
far from you, be to me a source of pleasure; and how- 
ever strewed with thorns my future path may be—nay, 
should the storms of heaven and earth conspire to 
wreck this shattered bark, your idea will, amidst them 
all, afford a gleam of sunshine that will cheer my deep- 
est gloom. Educated in ease and plenty, accustomed 
to an active life and the gratification of my taste and 
feelings, I have now to seek the means of subsistence, 
with a mind unsubdued by the storms of adversity, a 
name stigmatized by unmerited obloquy; what method 
shall [ adopt? indeed J know not. Hitherto my own 
industry and attention to business has been my sources 
for independence; ‘but now that popular prejudice has 
closed every avenue to honourable employment against 
me, I am like a wounded deer pursued by the hunters, 
though TI may for a short time keep them at bay, yet I 
fear I shall ultimately become their victim. How then 
could you receive so stigmatized a being as your bosom 
friend and companion? No, no; such happiness is not 
in reserve for me, nor could my proud spirit con- 
descend to become dependant even on you, my best 
and dearest friend; you must therefore excuse me, and 
impute that to an independent spirit, which the world 
might call pride in your Awn Smyru. 


Mrs. Mary W., ro Mrs. Ann Smyru. 


Richmond, June 1st, 1822. 

My Dear Any, 
Yorr proud, nay, I will say haughty refusal of my, 
I will acknowledge, selfish request, has mortified though 
not disappointed me. How could I expect that you, 
‘ who possess talents so pre-eminent, and a soul so nobly 
independent, could seclude yourself in my hermitage— 
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the idea was too preposterous; but the desire I feel to 
attach you wholly to myself created the wish, and what 
we desire we expect to attain. However, bear it ever 
in memory, should those storms you anticipate beat your 
bark on an unfriendly shore, or your hopes be ship- 
wrecked on the shoals of disappointment, there is still 
an anchoring harbour to receive you, 


Where unseen, unknown you may reside, 

And calmly glide a-down life’s tide. 
Meanwhile, if you can devote your time to it, and 
memory will endure the retrospection, I entreat you to 
commit to paper the principal events of your variega- 
ted life. Singular and dreadful they must have been, 
thus tohave driven from society a woman formed not 
only to be an ornament to it, but a useful member. 
Where slept your guardian angel in that fatal hour, 
when human laws united you to a man who could leave 
you fur years unprotected, in the bloom of life, to la- 
bour for the support of three infant children? the whole 
has so inuch the air of a romance, that was I not con- 
vinced, too fatally convinced, of its actual existence, I 
should doubt its truth; but I know I can depend on 
your veracity and candour for a simple detail of facts. 
The perusal may cost me many tears, but you know 
how predominating a sensation curiosity is in a female 
bosom, therefore do not disappoint my high raised ex- 
pectation by a second refusal; for while I retain the 
precious morceau, I shall still fancy you are with me; 
and as I retrace the tale of woes you have endured, writ- 
ten by your own hand, my tears will flow in sympathy 
with your afflictions; and though I may execrate the 
authors, I shall still love the suiferer; and perhaps, at 
a future period, sooth her mind to peace, by leading her 
hopes from earthly to heavenly joys. My dear Ann, 
farewell! though I flatter myself we shall meet again 
on earth,.or, if not here, in realms of never ending 
bliss. God grant the prayers of your ever affectionate 
Mary W. 
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Mrs. A. S., vo Mrs. M. W. 


Phila. June 14, 1822. 


Wat a task have you imposed on me, to recall scenes 
of pain and pleasure long past, and over which the wings 
of time have cast tlie shades of oblivion, nay, even me- 
mory has imbibed the Ictheian draught, so famed in days 
of yore, and I have half forgot the miseries that at one 
period of my life drove me to the verge of madness. 
How kind and soothing are your professions of friend- 
ship, and how truly feminine are the indulgences you 
manifest for my errors, (for oh, Mary, that I have 2 td 
erred is an incontrovertible truth.) Were all the profes- 
sedly virtuous women like you, small in comparison to 
what it now is would be the lot of unfortunate females 
in this world; that I do not add one to the number is more 
extraordinary than any thing that has yet befallen me. 
No mercenary motives have ever influenced me, nor 
have I ever sacrificed my person or prostituted the feel- 
ings of my heart. Such a dereliction from Nature’s 
laws I have ever held in the most sovereign contempt.— 
From desire for amusement I may have been a gay co- 
quette, but had I been blessed as some married women 
are, with the fond protecting care of a husband, no man 
would have presumed to offer me that admiration and 
adulation which tempted me to trifle with the gay flatter- 
ers that courted my attention. That I have been care- 
less of appearances has been the rock that has wreck- 
ed my peace, for on appearances rather than facts have 
I been accused. Pursued with a virulence that might 
be called rancor, and at length condemned to a contempt 
unmerited, yet, in compliance with your request, as the 
last tribute I can pay to aes disinterested friendship, 
commenced at a period when persecution pursued and 
drove me from my home, from my maternal duties, and 
sent me a wretched wanderer from the place of my birth 
to seek an asylum among strangers. It was then your 
friendly bosom hecame my solace, and, though but parti- 
ally acquainted with my misfortunes, you soothed my 
wounded feelings by sympathy and consolation; would I 
had then taken your advice and returned no more to 
my birth-place, but the dear idea of home drew me 
hither. Now [am lost forever. Man delights me not, 
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nor woman either. ‘Towards the first my heart is cold 
ag Alpine snows—the latter has deceived, duped 
and betrayed me—therefore I despise and hate them. 
My dear Mary, it wasa female that betrayed meinto 
the hands of my enemies. One that Ihad sheltered and 
protected—the playfellow of my youthful days—the 
iriend of my riper years.—Her testimony was ofnoconse: 
quence, yet the pious and geod citizens of this city of bro- 
therly love condemned to labour and imprisonment, 
merely from popular prejudice, not a conviction of my 
guilt, a female born and educated in its bosom, a woman 
who had been a wife, a mother, a house-keeper for years 
‘in its most central part; one in whom confidence the 
most implicit had been placed by all persons whom bu- 
siness brought her acquainted with entre.nous. Justice 
has with her sword severed me from society. I stand 
alone, a blank in creation; but let those who have brought 
me to this, tremble, for the day of retribution will arrive, 
and that God that sees in secret will amply avenge me 
in public on mine enemies. Pardon, dear Mary; this 
digression; Iam become an egotist, therefore your re- 
quest will be congenial with my present humour. I 
will, as you request, commit to paper, and for your pe- 
rusal only, my whole history, as well as that of my fa- 
mily, and be assured “I will nought extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice.” 'Fo you, as to the great Author of 
my being, my most secret thoughts and actions shall be 
revealed. From that flow of the milk of human kindness 
that swells your bosom only can I hope for pardon, when 
to you I unfold the intricacies of this widely erring 
heart; and yet I think it merits not too rigid a critic, for 
really I never imtended doing wrong, but some how or 
other my evil genius continually led me into quag- 
mires, and then left, me to extricate myself as well as I 
could. Had I suffered my head to rule my _ heart, 
Prudence might have preserved me from worldly cen- 
sure. JI am no hypocrite, and the action I dare com- 
mit, I dare to acknowledge. You shall therefore soon 
see Ann and all her faults in proprie persone, till then 
expect not to hear ought from or of me. I shall go, I 
know not whither; my mind is a chaos, I dare not re- 
vert to the past— the present is dreadful, and to antici- 
pate futurity is horror. J, that was once the gayest of 
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the gay, now am what? a non entity, a blank in creation. 
But J will not despair—to God alone I commit my fate; 
where his power directs thither will I bend my steps, 
and from thence address my pacquet to you. Till then, 
once more adieu,—how dreadful is the pang that rends 
my bosom when I think it may be a long, a last adieu. 
Oh! Mary it is too much, but it must be so, farewell for 
ever; in this life we meet no more, that we may in heaven 
will ever be the prayer of your’s, 
Ann SMyTH. 


a 


Mrs. A. S., ro Mrs. M. W. 
Phila. Sept. 14th, 1822. 

You no doubt, my dear Mary, imagine from my long 
silence that I am no longer an inhabitant of this world; 
the enclosed however will convince you of my existence, 
and compliance with your request; the writing of the 
MS. has employed all my interval of leisure and re- 
laxation from labour, as | am now compelled to toil 
for a poor subsistence. Heaven has in mercy restored 
my health of body and mind—I am now tranquil, nay, 
frequently does a beam of my former gaiety exhale from 
the gulf of depression, in which my almost unparal- 
leled misfortunes has sunk my spirits, and irradiates 
my mind. And if I am not happy, I am fully resigned 
to the just dispensations of an all-directing Providence, 
to whose rod of correction I humbly bend, and to whom 
alone I now trust for support and protection. I am, as 
you will learn by the post mark, still in Philadelphia; 
indeed I cannot yet quit that city; the future establish- 
ment of my orphan children still demands my attention 
and exertion, for would you believe it, my dear Mary, 
William Flintham and Christian Febiger, wko, my sad 
story will inform you, is the brother of captain Carson, 
and joint administrator with the first named gentle- 
man to their aunt’s estate, has, with’ the most unpa- 
ralleled® cruelty, detained from these helpless or- 
phans the small pittance which they heired in right 
of their father from that lady for upwards of four 
years, leaving them friendless and destitute, with- 
out the means of support, abandoned to the mercy of 
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Strangers. O Mary, when I think on this injustice, my 
blood curdles in my veins;—yet these honest men wiil 
condemn their needy brethren to years of imprisonment 
for passing a.counterfeit note. Shame on such laws, 
that upholds villainy when masked in fornt of law, and 
practised under the garb of religion. But your aston- 
ishment will cease when [ tell you that these gentlemen 
have for their counsellor Thomas Bradford, jun. whose 
father, Thomas Bradford, sen. stands Security to my 
children; and that William Flintham is brother-in-law 
to this able and confidential counsellor, you will per- 
ceive how the whole business has been conducted; suf- 
fice it to say, that it has involved their guardian in a 
Jaw suit, which, I trust, will terminate next December; 
then I can take them under my own protection, and 
bury myself in some secluded retreat, where, unknow- 
ing and- unknown, I may sink obscurely to a peaceful 


grave. 


Ki 











THE 


HISTORY 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


MBS. ANN CABSONs 


WIDOW OF THE LATE UNFORTUNATE 


Lieutenant Richard Smouth. 


My maiden name, you know, my dear Mary, was Ba- 
ker. My grandfather, on my father’s side, was a na- 
tive of Leicestershire in Great Britain; he was by trade 
a house-carpenter. Fortune smiled on his industry, 
and he enjoyed in age the blessings of health, ease, and 
independence. I have often heard my father say his 
abode was the emblem of rural elegance, neatness, and 
comfort. The first alloy to human happiness his fami- 
ly ever experienced, was occasioned by the death of 
my grandmother, for which her children were incon- 
solable: this event took place when my father was but 
ten years of age. My gragdfather soon after married 
his housekeeper. This marriage so incensed his chil- 
dren, that my uncle Edward, his eldest son, who had 
been raised to the same trade as his father, bade 
adieu to his native place, and embarked for Ameri- 
ca, which was then a colony of Great Britain. Ameri- 
ca was at that period looked oneby the high-spirited 
and enterprising Englishmen, as the land of Promise, 
and on his emigration he brought my father with 
him, then twelve years of age. At this time the 
disputes between Great Britain and the colonies 
(which terminated in the independence of the latter) 
had commenced; remonstrances and replies were pass- 
ing, and party spirit began to disturb this once hap- 
py region. My uncle Edward in a short time be- 
came disgusted with the new country, and returned to 
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England. My father having, during this short period, 
imbibed a strong portion of the then prevailing mania 
for liberty, equality, independence, and the rights of 
man, soon evinced his enthusiasm by concealing him- 
self from his natural protector, till he quitted.the coun- 
try; and remained in Philadelphia. After my uncie’s 
departure, my father emerged from his concealment; 
and articled himself to captain Gustavus Cunning- 
ham, as an apprentice to the sea. 

With this man he continued several years, enduring 
all the severity a harsh and cruel master could inflict 
on him, in addition to the hardships incidental to a 
sea-faring life; but he was in a land that holds liberty 
and equality for its motto, and had the prospect of 
becoming a citizen of that. country when his appren- 
ticeship expired; this idea supported him through all 
his trials, and enabled him honourably to fulfil his con- 
tract with captain Cunningham. 

On the commencement of hostilities between Great 
Britain and her colonies, captain Cunningham took 
the command of an American privateer, and made 
several successful trips against the enemies of oar 
country, till at length they were taken prisoners, car- 
ried to New York, and put on board the Jersey prison- 
ship. Here he endured every misery that could pos- 
sibly be inflicted; deprived of liberty, light, and food, 
only permitted once in twenty-four hours to even in- 
hale the air, and that but for a short period. T have 
often heard him say death would have been preferable 
ty what he was condemned to suffer. His harr, of 
which he had a profusion, all fell off; his health and 
spirits declined. ‘Thus he suffered for many months, 
but at length was exchanged, and returned to Phila- 
delphia with a heaft panting for revenge on his per- 
secutors, and more than ever inflamed by love for the 
cause he had engaged in, and the country he ‘had 
adopted-as his own. He then entered as an officer on 
board the Rising Sun privateer, commanded by cap- 
tain Stephen Decatur, sen. with whom he made seve- 
ral suécessful cruises, and acquired acensiderablesum of 
money. He then changed his situation from the Rising 
Sun to the famous privateer Holker, which was at that 
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time the pride of seamen, and the terror of all British 
merchantmen. 

The United States had then few, or no regular ships 
of war; so thatall our naval enterprizes were conducted, 
and the ships ownéd, by private individuals. Ainongst 
the nunfber, Blair M‘Clenaham held the first rank, and 
was owner of the Holker. My father continued on 
board the Holker some time; during this period he had 
seen, and tailen in love with my mother, then a cele- 
brated beauty in Southwark, and just entering in her 
fourteenth year. Had you, Mary, ever seen her, you 
would not wonder at the deep and lasting impression 
her charms and affectionate disposition then madé on 
the susceptible heart of a young man, ardent, and en- 
thusiastic.. Suffice it to say, that flattered by the de- 
clared adorations of this young hero, her heart soon 
felt a mutual passion. He was as favourably received 
as his most sanguine wishes could desire. 

My mother’s father was a native of Lreland, as was 
her mother; (his name James M‘Cutchen) and on their 
emigration to America they settled near Brandywine- 
creek, in the state of Delaware; his occupation was 
that of a farmer. Here they resided some time: he 
then removed to Philadelphia. Here my grandfather 
commenced grazing, which business engaged the at- 
tention of numbers of foreigners. He was so success- 
ful that his family lived in ease and plenty; wealth 
poured on him; but,in anill fated hour, he was induced 
to enter into pecuniary engagements for a person he 
then fancied his friend, and gave his notes to the 
amount of all his worldly wealth. The failure of his 
friend reduced him to penury, while Mf. Garrett, for 
whose debts my grandfather suffered, having secured 
his property, continued in affluence. 

Such are the deficiencies of our laws, that while an 
honest man sinks into poverty, the villian that effected 
his ruin continues rolling in wealth, and laughs to 
scorn his too confiding friend. Such was the fall of my 
maternal grandfather; with broken spirits, and a heart 
tortured by treachery and ingratitude, he sunk to the 
grave, and was soon after followed by his eldest son,* 
his partner, then an active enterprising young man, 
who, unable to support the misfortunes of his family, 
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died of a rapid consumption, in a few months after his 
father. My grandmother endeavoured, for some time 
to keep her family together, till Providence propitious- 
ly enabled them to provide for themselves. My father 
then received the old lady into his house, where she 
remained for several years, until my uncle Samuel, 
(my grandfather’s third son) more fortunate than his 
father, having amassed a fortune, settled on her an 
annuity, which he continued until her death. 

But to return to my father. The command he had 
held on board the Holker, and the calm courageous 
spirit he ever evinced, made him beloved by the men, 
and so fully gained the confidence of the proprietors, 
that on captain Lollar resigning the: command of this 
celebrated vessel, they offered her to his acceptance. 
My father declined the offer from motives of delicacy 
towards a superior officer, who he thought best entitled 
to the command, but accepted the situation of first 
lieutenant; soon after this arrangement the Holker pro- 
ceeded on her cruise. 

There is certainly a power unseen, unknown, that 
presides over the fates of men; in this instance it was 
manifested in my father’s favour. During the short 
time the Holker was going down the river Delaware, 
the new commander proved himself so unlike the for- 
mer noble one, (captain Lollar) that my father became 
disgusted; animated by his ardent proud spirit, he, on 
the pilot’s resigning the vessel to the captain at the 
capes, jumped into the pilot boat, and once more re- 
turned to Philadelphia. {tis scarcely necessary to add, 
that this action saved his life. A few days after my 
father left the Holker, she was chased by a British ves- 
sel of superior force; every ‘sail was spread to the 
breeze to save the vessel, for by flight alone she could 
hope to avoid her impending fate. For some time she 
fled before her pursuers, anticipating a happy escape; 
the bark could no longer sustain the heavy press of sail 
crowded on her; the beams opened, and this celebrated 
little vessel was received into the bosom of the ocean. 
Many on board perished by this unfortunate event. 
My father would certainly have become a victim, as he 
had never learned the art of swimming. However, he 
fost all the property he had on board, as in quitting the 
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vessel, ie did not take any thing with him; but, on his 
return to Philadelphia, he was rewarded for all his suf- 
ferings and losses, by receiving the hand of my mother 
from her father; the hand of his lovely and beloved 
Jane. They then ‘established themselves in a style 
suitable to his-rank. and fortune; the first being highly 
respectable, and the latter easy. Blessed and blessing, 
he fora time enjoyedall the raptures of domestic hap- 
piness in the arms of his young and lovely bride; he 
became the father of an infant daughter, as my mother 
entered her sixteenth year. 

Soon after the close of the war, my father became a 
partner with my uncle Robert Loague, the husband of 
wy mother’s sister, They purchased a schooner, and 
commenced business in the West India trade, in which 
he continued but a short time. The command of so 
small a vessel not according with his wishes, he re- 
signed her to another captain, and entered into the em- 
ploy of a merchant who gave hima larger one, in which 
he continued several years. 

During bis absence my mother sold his share of the 
schooner, to take up a note of my grandfather’s, and save 
his sinking credit. By this action my father suffered 
considerable loss; but he kindly forgave my mother, 
and attributed her imprudence to the best of motives, 
filial affection; their regard for each other was mutual, 
their happiness uninterrupted. 

Shortly after this, my unfortunate self made my 
entre into this vale of tears, for such indeed it proved 
tome. Iwas their second child; my father continued 
in the mercantile trade with considerable success: his 
family increased rapidly; and I can truly say th 
days of childhood and youth were 
scenes of perfect happiness unalloyed. I received m 
education at the best seminaries Philadelphia then 
afforded; no expense was spared, but the volatility of 
my disposition, and that haughty independence of 
mind, which has so strongly marked my riper years, 
interfered too much with my studies, and prevented 
me from obtaining that pre-eminence { ought to have 
acquired. 

Could children duly appreciate the value of their 
time, while their tender minds are capable of receiving 
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those precepts, fraught with wisdom, that good and 
wise men have laid down for their information, and 
forward the views of their fond parents by paying that 
attention to the lessons marked out for them by their 
preceptors, how invaluable would that era of our lives 
be to us; it is then the human character is modeled, 
and the seeds sown from whence we are to imbibe the 
principles that will mark our future destiny, as we ad- 
vance in life. Oh! could we think of the anxiety of our 
parents, the expense they incur in our education, and 
the blessing that it may prove to us, how few would 
waste, as I did, those precious hours, days, and years, 
in idleuess, frivolity and carelessness; and would teach- 
ers be more attentive to the solid and genuine improve- 
ment of their pupils, by enforcing ie performance 
of their duties on their minds, not as they do, in a light 
trifling manner, but witha proper understanding, more 
real utility would rise from our seminaries than they 
at present affurd; for notwithstanding my carelessness 
in studying; Bad repeating my lessons, and the wild 
volatility of my disposition, I was ever a favourite pu- 
pil of my preceptors, who sufiered all to pass with 1m- 
punity. Thusencouraged by those who ought to have 
restrained me, | grew 4 a proud, careless, *self-willed 
girl, in defiance of all my feria mother’s care, who, 
having a number of children to share her attention, 
could not govern me with that déspotic authority so 
essentially eee for a mind so firm and decided as 
nine naturally wa 

At school I for al an acquaintance with two young 
Jadies, whose names I will not mention, and with them 
passed. those hours in diversion that ougnt, in justice to 
myself and parents, to have been devoted to study. 

‘I must here also remark on the gross impropriety of 
associating boys and girls in the same seminaries. 
Here I imbibed those sauids of coquetry, which have 
so essentially injured me in the estimation of the 
world, and acquired many of those opinions that have 
tinctured my mind with ideas almost masculine. I was 
ever an admirer of personal beauty, and my young 
mind even then aimed at conquest; we all had our fa- 
vourite beaux, and ever ambitious of excelling my 
companions to attract and hold the attention. of the 
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handsomest boys in the school, was an object to my 
young heart of pleasure-and triumph. 

My mother’s anxiety to make me a proficient in 
needle-work, was more conspicuous than the cultiva- 
vation of my mind, (she being a matron of the old 
school;) in this I forwarded her views by an unremit- 
ting attention to my work; I therefore became com- 
plete mistress of my needle, and excelled in plain 
sewing and fancy work. This gratified my fond pa- 
rent, who overlooked many of my failings in conside- 
ration of my attention to, and excellence in, this her fa- 
vourite branch of my education; this, and writing, were 
the only arts I ever excelled in while at school. My fa- 
ther’s profession keeping him so much from home, the 
care of the family devolved solely upon my mother, and 
as there was six of us, all small at one time, viz. five 
girls and two boys, she could not be expected to have 
tiine to eradicate from my mind those weeds a luxu- 
riant but uncultivated soil will generate. Thus I grew up 
fair to the eye, and of a pleasing exterior; my heart was 
warm rather than tender, generous, humane, and suscepti- 
ble; saffectionate to those that were kind to me, but 
haughty, cold, and vindictive to those that attempted 
to control my will, or restrain my pleasure. Fond of 
dress, and amply provided with the means of eratify- 
ing this my favourite propensity, vanity formed a con- 

Spicuous trait in my character. | My figure increased 

rapidly; I was ever u neommonly tall of ny age; before 

1 had attained’ my fourteenth«year, { was of the middle 

stature. Thisrapid growth gave me the appearance of 

womanhood, before age justified the idea, or my un- 

derstanding was sufficiently cultivated to render me a 

suitable companion for gentlemen of my father’s stand- 

ing in society and profession. 

Sea-faring men are generally possest of strong minds 
and extended ideas; their profession carrying them to 
every quarter of the globe, and the extensive iiter- 
course they have with persons of all ranks of society, 
gives a liberality to their minds which few, if any other 
class of men everacquire. ‘This, united to their educa- 
tion and habits of command, gives them a supericrity 
over Jandsmen, in appearence and manners, that render 
them objects of attraction to females generally, and 
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ought to be an incentive to girls, situated as I was, to 
seek by reading, to impress their minds with ideas con- 
genial with that of their companions; (understand me 
my dear’Mary, it is to naval officers and East-India 
captains that this compliment is alone due) but ever 
careless and gay as the lark that hails the new born 


day 


‘¢] talked, laughed, danced, and sung, 
Conscious that ] was gay and young,” 


Time -flew on the wings of pleasure, as every succeed- 
ine sun arose but to greet me with some new delight. 
My father’s affairs continued prosperous. ‘The luxu- 
ries of the West Indies were in our family added to the 
delicacies of our plentiful city. 1 knew not a care but 
to amuse myself or perform my part of the plain work 
of the family. The first check my vivacity ever knew 
was occasioned by my father’s being detained in France 
for eighteen months by the French embargo. On 
his return, he contracted a habit of indolence and 
a disgust to his profession which prevented his en- 
gaging in business for three years. ‘This neglect on his 
part, and his keeping my mother in total ignorance of 
the actual state of his affairs, at length introduced pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, that awoke me in common with 
the rest of my family from our dream of pleasurable 
tranquility. My father became melancholy and thought- 
ful; some deep distress seemed to prey upon his mind 
and consume his spirits. In vain did my mother with 
tears intreat him to inform her of the change in him- 
self, of which all were sensible, but the source remain- 
ed a profound secret. No prayers, no tears, could ex- 
tort it from him. Concealment preyed on his health 
for a considerable time. From this lethargy of indo- 
lence he was aroused by his former commander, the 
late captain Stephen Decatur, sen. with whom he had 
served in the revolutionary war 

And here let me pay to departed merit, a tribute of 
respect that flows from a grateful heart, sénsible of the 
virtues of this great and good man. He was at once 
the champion of his country in her time of need, and 
the philanthropic citizen in the days of peaceful se- 
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wt 
curity. A sincere friend in private life, an affection- 
ate husband, an indulgent father, and, ia cases were 
humanity awoke his sympathy, a benevolent man, 
Useful in his private station to his fellow citizens, as 
he was terrible to their enemies in the day of battle; 
as one of our naval commanders his name will ever 
stand foremost on-the list of the brilliant characters of 
our country; for when the names of Barry, Decatur, 
Truxton, and Dale are forgotten, degraded indeed 
must be the character of the United States. By the 
friendly admonition and exertions of captain Decatur 
was my father aroused to once more take an active part 
in the cause of his country. 

At that period the mercantile interests of the Uni- 
ted States of America’ were materially injured by the 
depredations of the French republic, who had long 
endeavoured to draw us to unite with them against 
Great Britain. 

But our great, our glorious, our patriotie Washington, 
had, with a prudence peculiar to himself, nicely steered 
us through the dangers of war, and then déclared a 
strict. neutrality towards all the European powers. 
This wise measure had been warmly reprobated by 
numbers of enthusiastic citizens, as inconsistent with 
the gratitude we owed to France; party spirit ran 
high, but Washington was true to the interests of his 
country; and, from motives of revenge, both France and 
England committed such severe depredations’ on our 
trade at sea, that it was found necessary to defend our 
rights as a free and independent nation, and protect our 
legal trade by making reprisals en their privateers. For 
this purpose several large vessels were built and fitted 
out, partly by the merchants commissioned by govern- 
ment, and some by the nation itself, 

At this period commodore Decatur; (the father’ of 
our late distinguished hero) Barry, Truxton, and Dale, 
were the commanders in our then infant navy. ‘The 
United States? sloop of war Delaware, was the ship 
that captain Decatur commanded, and on board of this 
vessel my father entered as first lieutenant. On his 
leaving Philadelphia, my mother accompanied him to 
New-Castle, whére she remained a short time. On 
her return, she, with horror indescribable, learned the 
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deeply embarrassed sta.e of his affairs, by finding ali 
his cash drawn out.of the bank, and that the only de- 
pendence she had for her family’s future support, was 
some real estate she thought unincumbered. She com- 
municated to my elder sister and myself, with many 
¢ears, the situation of my father’s affairs; and this, I 
can truly say, was the first sorrow I had ever known. 
We then agreed to retrencn our family expenses, ho- 
ping by frugality and economy to continue our inde- 
pendence... But alas, this dream was transient as the 
sun-beams through a shower. On the pilot’s return 
from leaving the ship Delaware at the capes, he brought 
my mother a letter from my father that caused our 
fancied independence to vanish. In it he candidly 
showed her the true state of his affairs. After deplor- 
ing that imbecility of mind that had prevented his 
making the communication at an earlier period, when 
part of the evil might kave beeu averted, he then in- 
formed her that even the house in which we re- 
sided was mortgaged to captain Davis. for a conside- 
rable sum that he had borrowed to defray family ex- 
penses. My father was ever a man of the strictest 
honour, witha proud spirit, and nice sense of justice. 
Legal robbery was not then so general as it has at 
present become. ‘Then for a man to goto jail and 
pay his debts by the act of insolvency, and continue in 
affluence, was not thought of; to pay debts by the in- 
solvent laws was an indellible disgrace, and scarcely 
thought of by any persons that valued their reputation; 
therefore to pay his debts with aught but cash, was out 
of the question with my father; for this reason he had 
borrowed money to satisfy his creditors. The family 
were now, im some measure, reduced to a dependence 
on my father’s pay and success in business. ‘This was 
a precarious support for a family consisting of seven 
children, five of them girls educated in ease and plen- 
ty, and taught to look forward to brilliant prospects in 
their future establishment in life. How were their 
views obscured, if not annihilated, and themselves re- 
duced to comparative poverty. ‘This we bore with pa- 
tience, and some degree of fortitude; every retrench- 
ment was made in our household establishment con- 
sistent with comfort. My grandmother returned to 
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the house of my uncle Samuel M‘Cutchen, then a lieu- 
tenant in the navy of the United States. 

My mother, from habit and her early marriage, was 
considered by my father incapable of conducting any 
business, and» we knew not what method to adopt 
to add to our scanty income, my father’s pride for- 
bidding the idea of his daughter’s learning any trade. 
Had he permitted my mother to keep a shoe, grocery 
or grog shop, now at. this time our family might have 
been opulent, and some of its members probably law- 
vers, doctors, and even clergymen. The: parents of 
numbers of our various professional characters were 
then of that class of society; nay, some are said to be of 
spurious birth, and only bear their father’s name from 
faw, not marriage. Thus we see the sons of shoema- 
kers, taylors, demireps, and low mechanics, placed on 
a level with men of rank, family, talents, and educa- 
tion, merely because their parents had money to 
pave the way for their introduction into the courts: of 
judiciary, where many of them are merely animated 
statues, or prating jackdaws, whose malicious propen- 
sities will not suffer them to plead in favour of. their 
clients. 

Pardon this digression, and suffer me to proceed with 
my Story. My father continued in his station of first 
lieutenant on board the Delaware, until captain Decatur 
was promoted to the command of the Philadelphia fri- 
gate, (which his son Stephen afterwards burnt under 
the Tripolitan castle, after she had fallen into the in- 
fidels’ possession.) My father then took the command 
of the Delaware. This promotion added considerably 
to our income, and increased our comforts. Captain 
Carson was then second lieutenant on board the ship, 
and continued in that station for some time. This, I 
may say, laid the basis of my misfortunes, as it was then 
my acqaintance with him commenced. 

[ had just entered my fourteenth year when my fa- 
ther returned from a cruise he had made in the Dela- 
ware as commander. His first station was off the Ha- 
vana; here his situation, was highly lucrative, as well as 
agreeable; but it was of short continuance. The ship 


was ordered to cruise off the island of Curracoa. Here 
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my father’s mental, as well as bodily sufferings com- 
menced; the yellow fever soon made its appearance on 
board the ship; the number of the sick increased daily, 
until nearly all the company were unfit for duty, or 
had fallen victims to this scourge of our country. The 
miseries my father, his officers, and crew suffered, are 
past my power to picture. To an unhealthy climate 
was added an intemperate surgeon, and to his ignorance 
and imbecility my poor father’s intellect fell a sacrifice. 
For a long time his constitution resisted the massof in- 
fection by which he was surrounded, while the vigour 
of his mind continued unimpaired; but at length nature 
sunk exhausted on the bed of sickness, he caught the 
epidemic that had carried to the grave so many of his- 
brave seamen. As he was no longer able to perform 
his duty, the command devolved on his first lieutenant, 
Mr. Jones, and as he also soon after fel! sick, the care 
of the ship was committed to captain Carson and two . 
seamen, who were the only persons on board capable of 
doing duty. ‘This state of wretchedness was increased 
in a short time, for before my father was even conva- 
lescent, and while a great number of the men were but 
partially recovered, captain Carson was likewise com- 
pelled to quit the deck, and for some time the lives of 
the three officers were despaired of; they al! lost their 
eye-sight, owing to the reflection of the sun on the salt- 
pits, and the whole ship’s crew exhibited a scene of 
misery that beggars description. ‘The surgeon, anxious 
to restore my father’s health, threw him into a saliva- 
tion, which reduced him to infantine debility, and then 

ermitted him to drink freely of any intoxicating liquors 
fe chose; this threw the disease on the brain, and his 
reason was sacrificed on the shrine of ignorance, in- 
temperance and servility. 

As soon as information of the unfortunate situation of 
the ship and crew reached Washington, dispatches were 
sent ordering her immediate recall. Qnce more my fa- 
ther’s bark launched on the widebosom of the ocean, but 
alas, her commander was insensible to her progress, nor 
had he one single interval of reason until he made the 
Delaware capes. ‘Totally unconscious of the lapse of 
time, or the miseries he had endured, he was Jed on 
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deck, and his eye at once encountered the dear and 
beloved land of his adoption. Nature struggled within 
his bosom, the veil of insanity was rent from his sen- 
ses, he stept forward and demanded how long they 
were out, and when the pilot had left them. His offi- 
cers joyfully gathered around him, pleased to behold 
this partial restoration of his reason. How often 
have I heard my father relate this incident to his 
children, and descant,on this first of human blessings, 
intellect. From this time he became convalescent in 
body, but his memory was so impaired, that he was 
ever after totally incapable of transacting any busi- 
ness. This was my father’s last, and, to him and his 
family, too fatal voyage. 

On the arrival of the ship Delaware at New-castle, 
where all the United States’ ships were stationed, he 
wrote to my mother to join him there. I was then 
dangerously ill with the first severe sickness I had-ever 
known, but impelled by affection to the best of hus- 
bands, my mother resigned me to the care of a woman 
who had been brought up in my grandfather’s family 
for many years, and whose fidelity fully justified the con- 
fidence my mother placed inher, and hastened onthe 
wings of conjugal affection to her husband, whom she 
found in a state of mental and bodily imbecility, that 
shocked and alarmed her tender heart. After a se- 
vere strugsle, I, in a few days, partially recovered my 
health.. My mother then wrote me, desiring, as soon 
as my strength would permit, I would join her and 
my father in New-castle, and as captain Ross’s wife 
would shortly visit that place, it was their wish 
that I should accompany her; adding her reason for 
requiring my so early attending my father was, his 
having several confidential letters to write, that~he 
would trust to no one but myself to be his amanuensis; 
and ever obedient to my parents, as well. as desirous 
of seeing a father I loved and venerated, I hastened 
on the wings of filial affection to obey her summons, and 
though deilitated by my recent indisposition, I was rea- 
dy to,accompany Mrs Ross when she required me, and 
arrived at New-castle in the packet, according to their 
wishes. 

Here I must relate an anecdote, trifling in itself, (told 
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to me some time after by captain Carson) but at that 
time flattering to the vanity of a young high-spirited 
sirl of fourteen years of age, who had ever been treated 
asa child. Anxious to see my father, and not know- 
ing whether he was on ship-board or ashore, I stood on 
the deck of the packet, gazing at the brilliant assem- 
blage that met my eager eyes, and desirous of catch- 
ing the first view of my fond parent, or even the ves- 
sel that contained his beloved form. ‘Thus watching 
for him I encountered the gaze of a fine looking officer, 
who was standing with a spy-glass, reconnoitring us 
as we advanced towards the shore; need ] add this was 
captain Carson. He observed me steadily for some 
time, then presenting the giass to his companion, ex- 
claimed, by heavens Patterson, that young and hand- 
some female must be your sister; for | never saw so 
striking a resemblance, except in those allied by ties 
of blood. On the beach we were met by several offi- . 
cers. 1 was introduced by Mrs. Ross as captain Ba- 
ker’s daughter. We were then escorted up to an ho- 
tel, kept by Mrs. Betson; where I was folded in the 
arms, and pressed to the bosom, of my cear and ten- 
der parent. 

Great God! and have I survived his lossPp—have I 
survived the affection of all my family?—am I indeed 
the daughter of that truly good and noble man, who 
was educated in, and lived only to defend a country, 
that has poured out its vials of wrath and vengeance on 
my devoted head? Yes, I feel I am still hisdaughter; mis- 
fortune and persecution has failed to subdue or humble 
my proud spirit; and though compelled to become the as- 
sociate of vice, and an object of cortumely, still my 
mind and principles are unvitiated. 

But to proceed: this was my debut in the society of 
gentlemen; hitherto I had been in some measure, se- 
cluded from the company of our male visitors, particu- 
larly officers, (whom my father, though he had been 
in the custom of receiving all the young men hospita- 
bly, and affording them, his support and protection 
in their military career; and in many instances per- 
forming the duty of a parent to them, particularly 
to those whose family had not sufficient influence to 
promote their interest, by numbers of whom he 
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was looked upon as a sincere iriend and father, he 
being a man of the most humane, generous, and libe- 
ral sentiments;) yet he never suffered his daughters, 
whom he regarded as a sacred deposit from the Crea- 
tor, to join the company, of whom he formed the head; 
and who, he was aware, were generally dissipated 
young men. His ideas of the delicacy and dignity of 
the female character was high, and almost peculiar to 
himself; a pupil of the old school, he wished us to be 
educated rather as retiring, than forward girls. Judge 
then what were my feelings to tind myself, as I soon 
did, an object of general attention; and to some of ad- 
miration. I was released from my leading strings; the 
watchful eye of my tender parent no longer restramed 
my youthful and exuberant fancy, and I entered into 
all the dissipation so eagerly pursued by my young com- 
panions. 

My mother bad some time before this introduced me 
occasionally into her parties at home, but then our male 
visitors were generally married gentlemen; and here J 
inust digress, to mention a circumstance that took place 
in our house some time previous to this, my introduc- 
tion into company as a woman. 

My mother had one evening a party at our house, 
cards, were introduced, and my eldest sister and my- 
self brought into the parlour, as they were at a loss for 
numbers to make up two sets at palm loo. I was 
placed at one of the tables, at which was seated one of 
vur late potent judges, then simple M€r. Anthony Sim- 
mons, and his lady. he game appeared for some time 
to turn in iny faveur; my success had gratified me; at 
length fortune reversed her wheel against me, and 
when I had fancied myself almost triumphant, and was 
anticipating my victory, the lady who sat next me 
threw down her cards, and at once displayed, to my 
astonishment and mortification, a palm flush. Irritated 
at my failure, and disappointed in my sanguine expec- 
tations, I arose in a rage, threw down the cards in a 
violent paroxysm of passion that surprised ‘the com- 
pany, and called up the animadversions of this Sir 
Solomon; who then observed to my mother, rather im- 
pertinently, that he feared my high spirit would ulti- 
mately mark my fate with some strong lines either of 
oc 2 
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success in this life, or vice versa. Although this gen- 
tleman is not highly celebrated for his profound wis- 
dom, yet here, alas, he was indeed a true prophet. I 
was for this sally sent from the parlour in disgrace, and 
in private, suffered a severe reprimand from my mother. 
For several succeeding days I amused myself and 
sisters by ridiculing Sir Solomon’s awkward gait, and 
the uncouth formation of his legs. 

How early in life do the propensities of our nature 
exhibit themselves; mine extended to the love of satire 
and fun; and not unfrequently, in my. mature years, 
have I for a frolic sacrificed that sanctity that ought to 
be a woman’s protection, and erred only in appear- 
ances, when the world had actually found me guilty. 

But to return to New-castle; let anv candid reader 
imagine the situation of a young girl, between the age 
of fourteen and fifteen years, taken from the bosom of 
retirement (for mark me, Mary, all my school beaux 
and childish coquetry had banished into the shades of 
oblivion, or were buried in the misfortunes of my family) 
and placed at once in a conspicuous situation, sur- 
rounded by gay, gallant, dissipated officers from all. 
the states in the union, some of whom vied with each 
other to gain my approvation and favour. Thus were 
the seeds of vanity and the love of conquest cherished 
in my. heart; the useful and industrious mechanic was 
to me an object of contempt; so aiso were the store- 
keepers; but above all, I held the gentlemen of the-bar 
in the greatest abhorrence. Considering them destitute 
of every principle of honour and sentiment of humanity, 
willing to espouse the cause of a villain against the 
friendiess widow and defenceless orphan, bought and 
sold to the highest bidder by the all-powerful charms 
of lucre. None were to me thought worthy of any con; 
sideration, but such as were denominated defenders 4¢ 
the rights and liberties of their country. Thus were 
the early prejudices instilled in my bosom by my father, 
when I could but lisp his beloved name, confirmed by 
my associating with gentlemen that in some measure 
participated with him in their dislike to men of busi- 
ness. My prejudices towards the gentlemen of the 
law was removed as my reason expanded, but my dis- 


‘like towards mechanics and tradesmen has suffered ne 
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change. I have ever found them ignorant, mean, and 
selfish; and when invested with power, arbitra ry, cruel 
and vindictive. 

As the yellow fever had commenced its ravages in 
Philadelphia, my father rented a house in the vicinity 
of New-castle; thither we all removed. Thus restored 
to the bosom of his family, and the comforts of domes- 
tic life, he soon recovered his bodily health, and took 
regufar exercise in a carriage, attended by one of his 
officers, and generally accompanied by part of his fa- 
mily. 

Among the variety of visitors that daily frequented 
our house, was a Mr. Willock, the purser of the United 
States’ sloop of war Pickering, and as he was my first 
lover, give me leave to introduce-him to your notice. 
Very soon after my arrival at New-castle, in one of 
my morning rambles. with my young female acquaint- 
ances, [ met this gentleman; he was dressed in blue, 
with a black belt and dirk, which at once bespoke him 
an officer; an exclamation of surprise and pleasure 
burst from the lips of my young companions; he was a 
stranger, and exceedingly handsome, therefore attract- 
ed the attention of our little group of belles, but of 
none so much as myself; he advanced towards us, po- 
litely bowed, and passed on. For some time we amused 
ourselves conjecturing who he could possibly be; his 
morning walk, the bouquet of exquisite flowers he car- 
ried in his hand, at once convinced us be was a man of 
sentiment and refined taste; none of us had ever seen 
hiin before. “he next day solved the enigma; he was 
introduced to my father along with captain Hillyard, 
commander of the Pickering; those gentlemen con- 
tinued our daily visitors. We had not been long ac- 
suainted with captain Hillyard before he declared him- 

Ifa sincere admirer of my elder sister Eliza, and 
requested permission to address her. She was then in 
her seventeenth year; the extreme likeness we bore to 
each other in our persons was such, that in infancy we 
could only be distinguished by an insignia affixed to 
ourarms. Prior to this, Mr. Willock, in one of our 
solitary rambles on the shores of the river Delaware, 
declared his attachment to me, and requested leave to 
propose himself to my father; I heard him with astor- 
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ishment, not unmixed with pleasure, laughed at his 
serious manner, ridiculed the idea of marriage, and for- 
bade him, on pain of my displeasure, ever to mention 
the subject to my father. [was but a child, and knew 
not the tender passion, nor dreaded its baneful effects 
on the human heart, nor its influence on the affairs of 
life. Bat i have since found to my cost, that 


Love rules the court, the camp, the field, ‘ 
Life’s dearest ties and joys it yields. 


He however was not deterred by my levity, nor plea 
of childhood, but persevered in his tender professions. 
His attentions became so pointed, that they attracted 
the notice of my mother; of course my morning and 
evening rambles suffered considerable restriction. 
Kvery argument was used on the part of my. lover 
to induce me to allow him openly to declare himself, 
and he obtained from me a reluctant consent to speak 
to my parents on the subject, who willingly consented, 
particularly my mother. He was rich, and his situation | 
lucrative, which at once conciliated her good will; nor 
had my father any objections to make to the proposed 
alliance. Mr. Willock was therefore received as my 
destined husband by the family. 

Some time previous to our quitting Philadelphia, my 
mother had formed an intimacy with a then very re- 
spectable family in Southwark. Mr. Hutton, sen. was 
a ship-carpenter, of high consideration in his business, 
and a man of the most unblemished reputation. His 
family consisted of five sons, and our’s of five daugh- 
ters. A circumstance so extraordinary seemed to be a 
bond of unity between our parents; his sons were all 
young men of superior natural abilities, which were cul- 
tivated and improved by an extensive acquaintance 
with our best English and French authors, and asso- 
ciating only with their equals in education and talents; 
while their minds, manners and morals were indeed 
such as. to command the esteem and confidence of all 
who had the happiness to be acquainted with them. 
This perfection of character gave them, in the estima- 
tion of our family, so high a degree of consideration, 
that they were received with the most unbounded 
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friendship and confidence, particularly ‘by the female 
part. So great was my mother’s attachment to these 
fascinating young men, that she considered them as her 
sons. : 

Johu Wutton, the eldest son of this agreeable family, 
had been raised to the seafaring life; he has since be- 
come the husband of my sister Eliza, one of the most 
amiable, mild, unoffending of women. ‘The second ’son, 
Benjamin, was an interesting agreeable young man; he 
had learned his father’s trade. The third son, Nathaniel, 
to whose boyish attachment I trace the source uf all 
my misfortunes, was then a handsome romantic youth, 
between the age of sixteen and seventeen, apprenticed 
to one of the first mercantile houses in Philadelphia. 
Joseph Hutton, who will hereafter fill a conspicuous 
place in this work, was then a great overgrown school- 
boy. It was my unfortunate fate to attract the attention 
of two of these young gentlemen. ‘Benjamin loved me 
(or so said his mother) with a sincere affection, but if 
he did, to me he never told his tale of love. So, whe- 
ther the old lady only fancied the same, or that it really 
had existence, cannot now be determined; be that as 
it may, she certainly was desirous to unite us, but fate 
had for me decreed a more untoward destiny. 

The rumour of my intended marriage with Mr. Wil- 
lock reached the ear of Mrs. Hutton, and we were most 
agreeably surprised by her'appearance in New-cast!e, 
in company with her husband. For no sooner did that 
good dame, who had a decided passion for match-mak- 
ing, hear of the probability of my entering the matri- 
monial state, than she determined to try her skill in 
match-breaking; this intention she soon realized by 
her visit to New-castle, where, if entreaties and re- 
monstrances could have prevailed, i should have been 
preserved from all the evils I have suffered, by being 
united to one of her sons. 

Meantime, captain Hillyard was received very fa- 
vourably by my sister Eliza, and all the family; her 
prospects for life were apparently brilliant, and pro- 
mised a happy termination to her present unestablished 
situation, with a man who appeared every way worthy 
of her. But what are human views?— transient ag th 
glittering meteor. 
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- During these negociations, captain. Carson was our 
daily visitor, but never appeared to evince any particu- 
lar partiality for me warmer than friendship, till he 
discovered that Mr. Willock was my declared and 
favoured lover. This, to use his own words, awoke him, 
as from a dream, to a consciousness of the passion he 
had secretly cherished for my unfortunate self. He 
resolved no longer to bury the secret in his own 
bosom, and therefore commenced his attack by gaining 
J my father on his side, who already loved him as a son, 
having participated in each other’s afflictions, and en- 
dured the dark hour of adversity together; this friend- 
ship, united to my father’s imbecility of mind, so far . 
predominated oyer his high sense of honour, that he 
sent for me instantly, and interrogated me on the state 
of my affections, asking me particularly if I loved Mrz 
Willock, to which I candidly answered in the negative: ~ 
this brought the whole matrimonial negociation with 
: ‘ Mr. Willock to a decided termination, and captain 
Re | _ Carson soon became the Adonis of the day; he was ever 
{ uniformly allowed to be a handsome man, his natural 
| advantages were increased by his naval uniform, and a 
certain air of conmand which I had ever admired, as « 
well as his dashing appearance. But to the tender affec- a 
tion that ought to be the basis of all matrimonial en- 
gavements, my heart was an entire stranger. 

A change took place in the prospects of my sister 
Eliza about this time, that entirely altered the colour 
of her destiny from the brilliant white, to a gloomy 
black. The Pickering sloop of war was ordered to 
) sea before the preliminaries of their marriage was set- 

‘tled, and ‘a few days after she left the capes, a violent 
storm arose, in which it is supposed she was lost, and 
( all on board perished, as she was never heard of after- 
wards. 

; The termination of the yellow fever in Philadelphia 
returned our family to the city, in which removal we 
f were attended by captain Carson, and several officers. 
i Habit had by this time familiarized me to the gay society 
| of these gentlemen, and all my mauvais honte had 
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evaporated; I no Jonger blushed and looked like a child, 
but wasas womanly in my manners and conversation 
as I was in my external appearance, and received the 
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assiduous attentions of captain Carson with all the 
sang froid of a female, conscious of my own value, and 
gratified by his assiduities. 

A house in Dock-street had been prepared for our re- 
ception, to which we removed; and to increase our income, 
eight gentlemen, properly recommended to my mother, 
were received as boarders. My father, not aware he had a 
right to receive the half-pay allowed to those officers 
who had lost their health in the public service, did not 
immediately solicit for it; and being wholly incapaci- 
tated from engaging in any employment by his late de- 
plorable illness, he sold his real estate, paid his debt to 
captain Davis, and appropriated the residue to the use 
of his’ famiiy. 

On my father’s resigning the command of the Dela- 
ware, it was supposed that his first officer, lieutenant 
Jones, who had been a long time in the service, would 
have been promoted to that ship; but here wé were dis- 
appointed by finding the command given to a man 
totally unacquainted with naval tactics. Lieutenant 
Jones was transferred: to a smaller vessel, and captain 
Carson succeeded him, in regular routine, to the first 
‘lieutenancy of the Delaware, under the command of 
the potent captain Spotswood. 

To convey to your mind an idea of the claims and 
abilities of this gentleman, I must inform you he was 
a Virginian by birth, and nearly allied to one of the 
leading democratic families in that state; educated for 
trade, without an idea superior to traffic, his mind was 
mean and imbecile to a degree, and although my father 
had used every endeavour to impart to him a portion of 
the naval knowledge he possessed, all his efforts proved 
in vain; so weak and mercenary were his ideas, that 
one day,as they lay at anchor in Havana, a French 
ship of war, as she was ieaving that port, fired a broad- 
side into the Delaware. On this captain Carson, forget- 
ting he had a superior officer to obey, and impelled by 
that courage of which he had a large portion, so natura! 
to his family, seized an’ axe and hastened to cut the 
cable, with the intention to pursue and avenge the 
insult offered to the American flag. This mean and 
cowardly commander, in a peremptory tone, gave or- 
ders that the cable should not be cut, aliedging they 
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could not afford tolosea valuable anchor. The French ship 
was thus suffered to escape, triumphing in having in- 
sulted the American flag with impunity, as the only 
resentnent evinced was by a boy of twelve years of 
age, who seized a large musket and resolutely fired 
after her; this little naval hero, whose strength was 
not equal to his courage, fell prostrate on the deck; and 
as he was captain Carson’s younger brother, his atten- 
tion was diverted from the insult to the child, who he 
thought was killed, or it is not improbable that the com- 
mands of captain Spotswood might have proved inef- 
fectual to restrain his resentment at the outrage offered 
to his favourite vessel. . 

While the ship Delaware lay at the Havana, where 
4 number of British vessels then were, the officers were 
frequently in the habit of dining at a public table to- 
gether; here captain. Spotswood’s conversation gene- 
rally ran on trade, frequently observing, if he had such 
articles in the United States, what large profits might 
be realized on them; nay, he has been known to fill his 
pockets with orange-pealing, saying they would do for 
his puddings when on ship-board. ‘This conversation 
and conduct, so inconsistent with the character and 
ideas of naval officers, who considers trafitc as an object 
beneath their attention, drew on him the contempt of 
all the officers in the port, and even a portion fell 
on the vessel herself, if not on the whole navy; in con- 
sequence of this, the officers of the Delaware were fre- 
quently insulted while on shore, by the haughty sons 
of Britannia. 

The following incident will convey to you a more 
adequate idea of captain Carson’s personal courage 
and attachment to his country’s honour, than any thing 
I have yet written; the captain of marines having, 
when on shore, reccived an insult from a British officer, 
which he tamely passed over, captain Carson’s spirit 
was so aroused, that, he being the eldest officer en board, 
determined to espouse the quarrel, and prove to the 
saucy Englishmen that all Americans were not as pu- 
sillanimous as captain Spotswood; he therefore chal- 
lenged the insulting Briton. Captain Carson was se- 
verely wounded, the ball passed through one thigh and 
was extracted from the other; his sufferings, in conse- 
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quence of this duel, was severe; but he ever gloried in 
the action, as it tended to obliterate a portion of the 
contempt which the American flag had incurred from 
the imbecility of this commander. 

I will now return to myself. Having never had any 
predilection for the society of females of my own age, 
and precluded, by my father’s engagements with cap- 
tain Carson tor me, of amusing myself with our male 
visitors as I had formerly done, a total change took 
place in my habits and disposition. 1 became serious, 
studious and retired; reading was my favourite source 
of amusement, and I pursued it with avidity. I forsook 
all company, confining myself to a chamber appropria- 
ted to the children’s use, called the nursery; here, with 
my younger sister Sarah, then a girl just entered in 
her teens, I constantly passed my time, and seldom 
seen the elder branches of the family during the whole 
winter. My only visitors were two young ladies con- 
siderably older than myself, and rather of a gay, social 
disposition; now, whether those ladies were attracted to 
the house by a desire for my company and conversation, 
or by the gentlemen that boarded there, they only can 
determine; suffice it for me to say, that their visits to 
me were frequent, and I became strongly attached, 
especially to one of them. 

My eldest sister, Eliza, assisted my mother in the 
care and management of the family, and being fond of 
company, my retirement did not interfere with my duty 
to my parents. 

I have before this. introduced Mr. Nathaniel Hut- 
ton to you, as an inte ligent, agreeable and interesting 
youth; a lapse of two years had changed this pleasing 
lad into’a gay, sensible, high-spirited, but romantic 
young man, whose exuberaat fancy, and glowing 
imagination, led him, at his hours of relaxation from 
business, to explore the fields of imagination, and in 
ithe poet’s glowing fancy, bis mind delighted to cull 
the buds of Parnassus, rather than trace the dull his- 
toric page. A congeniality of taste and sentiments on 
my part, soon attracted him to my retirement, where, 
ina short time, he became a constant visitor. The 
mischievous urchin Cupid; had implanted in the heart 
of this romantic: youth an enyenomed arrow, toe 
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deep to be easily extracted. The intimacy subsist- 
ing between our two families, was of so close a na- 
ture, as to render no impropriety in his visits apparent; 
and as my mother and sister were generally engaged 
in domestic avocations, he soon found his way to our 
secluded apartment, and became the director of my 
studies, which were the most improper a girl of my age 
could pursue, being chiefly confined to novels, plays, and 
poetry, all calculated to inflame the imagination, coun- 
teract the operations of reason, and fill the mind with 
ideas too refined and fastidious for real life. Heroes 
floated before my mind’s eye, dressed in all the glow- 
ing colours the poet’s fancy could pourtray; and love 
seemed the only deity worthy a place in: my heart. 
This course we had pursued«for some few months be- 
fore our parents suspected that aught of evil could to 
us result from this close intimacy, which in conse- 
quence of their too blind security continued, while I 
imbibed the delicious poison that vitiated my mind 
from the pernicious books I then perused. 

And here I must digress to give you, my dear Mary, 
my opinion on the danger of suffering-a young, ardent, 
and docile mind, to inhale the sentiments of authors, who, 
however celebrated they may be for their talents, ease 
of style, and elegance ‘of language, ought to be con- 
demned to-eternal oblivion for the impurity of their 
ideas, and the grossness of the scenes they present to 
the eye of innocence and unsuspecting’ youth. I do 
sincerely declare, that half the inconsistencies of my 
life originated from the perusal of Rosseau, Ges- 
ner, Ovid, and various other authors of the same de- 
Scription, which Nathaniel Hutton recommended to 
my perusal. Whether he then looked forward to the 
corruption of my principles, by thus vitiating my mind, 
I cannot say, but if so, thank heaven he failed in his 
base attempts, and they were afterwards numerous, to 
seduce me from my duty to captain Carson. If such 
were his intentions, it was certainly the most delibe- 
rate, diabolical, system of seduction ever concerted by 
the most experienced libertine. From this dream of 
security and confidence in Nathaniel’s integrity, my 
mother was awakened by Mrs. Hutton, who had dis- 
covered her son’s attachment, as to her he candidly 
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acknowledged the situation of his heart, and engaged 

her to become an advocate in his cause. Mrs. Hutton 

made the communication in propric persone to my 

smother, who started at the information as if an adder 

had crossed her path. ‘True to her engagement with 

captain Carson, she candidly informed Mrs. Hutton 

that my hand was promised, and with my own consent, 
to another, nor should I ever forgo the voluntary 
promise I had made captain Carson through my pa- 
rents, whose honour stood pledged for the fulfilment 
of it. In vain Mrs. Hutton represented to her the 
probable miseries that would finally result from a 
union in which mutual affection was not consulted, and 
were there certainly was no congepiality of mind; 
perhaps fancying that the attractions of her son (and 
he certainly had many, both personal and mental) 
had or would make an impression on my young heart. 
Here her fondness for her children, or her vanity, de- 
ceived her; alas, such was not to be my happy lot; for 
I feel assured, had my mother consented to this union, 
all the miseries that have attended us through life would 
‘have been averted; and I must do Mrs. Hutton the justice 
to say, that her motives were purely disinterested, for on 
my mother’s: objecting to Nat’s extreme youth, Mrs, 
Hutton proposed that as she had no daughter, I should 
become her’s by adoption, and that our marriage could 
be postponed until Nat had attained to riper years. 

What a dapse of time has passed, my dear Mary, 
since that period, yet the remembrance of the affection 
I once felt for that woman, will, in my hours of retire- 
ment, steal over my senses, and absorb the recollection 
of the unfeeling severity she has since treated me with, in 
my days of affliction. 

[ may have encouraged the attentions of her son, yet 
affection never influenced me. I looked on him as a 
handsome youth, whose attention flattered my vanity, 
gave an eclat to my appearance in public, and whose 
ardent and almost indelicately expressed passion 
pleased, though it never pained me. But even of his 
passion, | thought not at that time; to hear him read, to 
peruse the authors he recommended to me, and to pass 
away my days in ease and quiet, was the ultimatum of 

my wishes—and even when informed by my mother of 
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the proposals made to her by Mrs. Hutton, it.made no 
impression on my mind. Young and thoughtless, I 
paid no attention to the tale which I imagined had ne 
other foundation than in the old lady’s brain. There- 
fore I continued my usual course of reading, and re- 
ceived Nat’s visits; as I did those of my two female ac- 
quaintances, as a pleasing source from whence I drew 
too much amusement to sacrifice it to an old woman’s 
story; ahd as to me Nathaniel never attempted to ie- 
clare his passion, I had no right to infer such a senti- 
ment existed. For all the herves I had read of, told 
to the fair object of their affection the tender tale of love; 
to sighs that breathed added words that burned: — I 
therefore thought that as long as Nathaniel did not 
tell me of his-love, I had ne ‘occasion to dismiss him 
from the house. We therefore continued to meet 
daily; read and laughed together as usual; and _ this 
career we continued until the return of captain Carson, 
which took place in the spring. He then became a 
boarder im the house, as well as his brothers, and was a 
daily witness of Nat’s visits, and as in him they exci- 
ted no jealousy, | continued’to receive them as I had 
formerly doue, under the idea of friendship. 

And here, Mary, | solemnly declare to you, that se 
free was my heart from any predeliction in Nathamel 
Hutton’s favour, that had captain Carson at that time 
expressed the slightest dissatisfaction, or even disap- 
probation of his visits, they had been instantly forbid- 
den. But as these gentlemen were on terms of inti- 
macy, and my engagements to captain Carson gene- 
rally known in the family, I had. not even a right to 
fancy Nathaniel felt moré for me than any of my sis- 
ters, or that his visits might not be as much to my sis- 
ter Sarah, who had been our companion during the 
winter, as myself. 

In June captain Carson and myself were married by 
the command of my father, who was lying very ill. T 
then wanted two months of being fifteen years of age. 
Oh Mary, how cruel, how weak in parents thus to al- 
most force, or compel a girl, scarce past the days of 
happy childhood, to enter into a state that forever 
afterwards stamps her future fate with happiness 
or miseries extreme. I shrink back now with horror 
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at the idea; the bare recollection is enough to drive me 
mad. I did not love captain Carson, to that passion I 
was a perfect stranger; it is true, my girlish vanity 
was flattered by his fine dashing appearance, elegant 
figure, and handsome face; nay, my pride was grati- 
fied by being the bride of a United States’ officer, and 
my sense of right satistied by my obedience to my pa- 
rents in becoming his wife. 

My eldest sister, Hliza, had been married two months 
to John, eldest son of Mr. Nathaniel Hutton, sen. and 
this connexion certaiily justified the intimacy and 
familiarity with which Nathaniel had been received by 
me previous to my marriage. About this period, 
my father’s unfortunate malady had returned to so 
great a height that he became dangerous; and one day, 
shortly after our marriage, captain aud Mrs. Decatur, 
having called onus to pay a morning visit, the commo- 
dore seriously remonstrated with my mother on the im- 
propriety of suffering him to remain at liberty, advi- 
sing her to put him under the care of the physicians be- 
longing to the city hospital, whose skill might restore his 
mental facuities, if not to perfect health, at least to con- 
valescence. To this prudent advice my mother listened 
in silence, but expressed no intention of compliance at 
that time; shortly after my father called her in a loud 
authoritative tone; she hastened up stairs in obedience 
to his summons, when he instantly caught her by the 
throat, and her life would certainly have fallen a sa- 
vifice, but for the courage and resolution of Mrs. De- 
catur, who, alarmed by her cries, flew to her assistance, 
and thus preserved her. ‘This incident determined 
her; he was soon after placed in the hospital, where he 
remained a short time, and returned partially cured, 
though his unfortunate malady incapaciated him from 
attending to any business. 

Previous to my marriage, captain Carson, finding 
that neither fame or fortune could be acquired im the 
United States’ service under such a commander, and 
as there was no war, his services were not essentially 
requisite, a lucrative situation being offered him on 
board the East India ship China, bound for India, he 
accepted it and quitted the United States’ navy. A 
few days after our marriage, that large and elegant 
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ship dropped down the river to the bar; where, for 
want of sufficient water to cross it, she was necessitated 
to remain, and as he was the chief officer, his duty re- 
quired him to be on board; from thence he addressed 
a letter to me, requesting my company on board the. 
ship, to remain with him until she sailed. In obedi- 
ence to his wish, accompanied by my elder sister, 
and attended by captain Lambert, I reached Chester, 
a small town situated on the banks of the Delaware 
river, fifteen miles from Philadelphia. Captain Carson 
soon joined us, and took myself and sister on board 
the long boat; in a few hours we reached the ship. 

The next day captain Carr, the supercargo, sur- 
geon, and two gentlemen passengers, were added to 
our company. On finding my sister and self on board 
the ship, captain Carr jocularly expressed his pleasure, 
telling captain Carson he was glad that the ladies were 
on board, as women usually brought bad weather, and 
of course they might now expect a storm. ‘This pre- 
diction was soon realized; for that night a sudden and 
violent storm, accompanied with thunder and. light- 
ning, came on; the ship was struck by the lightning, 
which terrified us, but did not materially injure the 
vessel. She then crossed the bar, but one trouble was 
soon succeeded by another; the rising of the water had 


‘withdrawn one obstacle that opposed the progress of 


the China, but another soon arose that appeared equally 
formidable, in the form of a mutiny. ‘The seamen re- 
fused to proceed, alledging there was not hands suf- 
ficient to work. the ship for so long a voyage. Alarm- 
ed at this declaration, captain Carr requested captain 
Carson to hold a parley with them, (he being a general 
favourite among the seamen) and to agree to ship other 
hands. In this negociation he had his usual success; 


harmony was soon restored, and the ship proceeded te 


New-castle. But these two misfortunes occurring so ra- 


pidly in this my first debut onthe watery element, so 


highly disgusted me with seamen, and a seafaring life, 
thatno subsequent remonstrances or persuasions of cap- 
tain Carson, could ever induce me to venture to tempt 
the boisterous ocean with him. On our arrival at New- 
castle, we took up our abode at our usual residence, 
Mrs. Betson’s hotel. 
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I must here introduce you to this good lady, with whom 
I was so great a favourite, that when the probability of 
my becoming the wife of captain Carson was made 
known to her, accompanied by Mrs. Summervill, her sis- 
ter, a merchant’s wife in Philadelphia, that she actually 
came up to the city to endeavour to persuade my fami- 
ly from suffering the match to take place; assuring my 
mother that captain Carson was, to her knowledge, an 
extremely dissipated young man, possessed of a haugh- 
ty overbearing temper, and that she feared. the mar- 
riage would prove my ruin. 

Alas, Mary, how truly have her fatal predictions 
been verified; how vainly did my guardian angel en- 
deavour to prevent my too, too fatal union with a man so 
ill calculated for a protector to a young, gay, volatile 
girl of fifteen; but as you justly observe, misfortune 
had marked me as her own; in this instance she pre- 
vailed over my better genius, for all good Mrs. Bet- 
son’s reasons and remonstrances were lost on my mo- 
ther, although she assured her that, as captain Carson 
had boarded with her, she well knew his propensities 
were bad, and his temper imperious; but the die was 
east; the dark hour of my fall arrived; the path was 
gloomy, without one twinkling star to guide my way. 
My mother was obstinate in error, and 1 became her 
willing sacrifice; for the fatal union took place that 
overwhelmed me ina vortex of ruin, and unmerited 
obloquy. 

I must proceed rationally and methodically. On 
the sailing of captain Carson, I returned home to mn 
family. Here I found a great change had taken 
place during my absence; my father had*been again 
removed to the hospital, as the return of his malady 
rendered it dangerous to suffer him to be at large. 
My sister Eliza, after our return, went to reside with 
her mother-in-law, Mrs. Hutton. My sister Sarah was 
deeply engaged in her studies. ‘Thus I was left to en- 
joy myself as I pleased, free from control, care, or sor- 
row. Nathaniel Hutton again commenced his daily 
visits, and I my studies, but without the society of my 
sister Sarah. Nat was silent in regard to love in lan- 
guage, but occasionly wrote verses expressive of his 
passion for me; these he gave to my female friend So- 
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phia B who imprudentlv gave them to me. I. ecare- 
fuliy committed them to the drawer of the bureau, 
where they remained very quietly till the return of 
captain Carson. 

It was at this time that captain Harris, a gentleman 
frou Boston, who had been particularly recommended 
to my father, commenced boarding in our family. He 
soon appeared melancholy and dejected; and the gen- 
tlemen had frequently rallied him on being’ in love; 
indeed I myself thought that the mild and unassuming 
virtues of my sister Sarah had made an impression on 
his heart. ‘True, Nat’s jealousy had frequently point- 
ed to me as the cause of his melancholy; but I had 
ever ridiculed it as the mere phantom of his imagina- 
tion, under the impression that my situation as a 
married woman would preclude the thought of any 
man experiencing any other feeling than friendship 
for me. Captain Harris’s ship sailed for Lisbon; he 
quitted the family abruptly, and appeared exceedingly 
disturbed. For me, I thought no more of him*for: a 
considerable lapse of time; various occurrences and 
circumstances soon banished him from my memory, 
till recalled by an accident’ singular and unexpected. 

The ship China was bound ona tradiug voyage; the 
first port she touched at was the very u nhealthy one of 
Batavia. Here captain Carson was taken extremely 
ill, and his lite despaired of for some time. Report, 
ever prone to cxaggerate evils, had said: he was dead. 
This report it appears had reached the ears of captain 
Harris, who, meeting with captain Moore, that had 
some time been married to one of my particular friends, 
Miss Harriot O. he very imprudently informed cap- 
tain Moore of his passion, and the probability that [ 
was at that moment a widow; and delivered a letter to 
him, requesting captain Moore not to present it unless 
he was satisfied captain Carson was no more. This 
letter contained a declaration of his sincere and ardent 
affection to me, which attachment had been the cause of 
the melancholy, as he then considered his case hopeless; 
but that hearing of captain Carson’s- death, he had 
written to me this disclosure, hoping by an early ap- 
plication to ensure success; and that as his own vessel 
was bound to Boston, he had presumed to write to me 
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by captain Moore, his friend. But with that rashness 
natural to the Irish character, captain Moore presented 
me with the letter without any preliminaries, and I as 
foolishly, after the perusal, threw it in my drawer, 
where, with Nat’s poetical effusions, it peaceably re- 
mained till captain Carson’s return from India. This it 
was that first implanted that too baneful weed, jealousy, 
in his bosom; and laid the basis for all the miseries 1 have 
since endured, both mental and bodily. 

But to return to myself: during captain Carson’s 
absence, the yellow/fever broke out in Philadelphia; 
all the family were immediately sent to the country, 
except my parents and myself. I remained with them, 
as they refused to quit the scene of danger, and I know- 
ing no duty superior to that I owed to them, deter- 
mined to remain also, even at the risk of life. Mrs. 
Moore, who I had before said was my particular friend, 
became my companion, she having no family, and her 
husband absent in the line of his profession. She very 
soon caught the prevailing epidemic, and I became her 
only attendant and nurse, as a nurse was not to be 
procured for love or money. Her disorder soon yield- 
ed. to the power of medicine, and the united skill of 
Drs. Monges and Proudfit. By these gentlemen’s 
prescriptions the infection was eradicated from her 
system, but terminated in a confirmed nervous fever, 
that kept her low, weak, and languid. From her ny 
mother caught the infection, and was seon confined to 
her bed. 1 was then compelled to become.nurse to her 
and Harriot both, as well as superintending the family. 
We had then three or four boarders, and only one 
servant, the other having quitted us as soon as Har- 
riot took sick. During this day.of peculiar distress, 
Nathaniel Hutton evinced the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to me; forgetting all apprehensions for his own 
safety, he participated in my fatigues, which he alle- 
viated by every means in his power, setting up with 
my patients part the night, that I might enjoy that re- 
pose so requisite to enable me to support the fatigues 
of the day; the morning he generally passed in shoot- 
ing birds for my patients. Thus were his days and 
nights devoted to my assistance, nor could %a father’s 
commands .remove hin from the city; or my abede. 
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My mother soon recovered her health, but my poor 
Harriot languished, drooped, and died. A few days 
previous to her death, she called me to her bed side, 
and informed me she had a secret of importance to 
communicate to me; but my deep distress rendered 
me incapable of attending to the communication at 
that time. The next day beheld me a victim to the 
same cruel disease that then was making its ravages 
through the family. Before my recovery she was, 
alas, no more an inhabitant of this world of wo. 

Ah, Mary, what language can pourtray the agony of 
a warm, tender, and affectionate heart; on losing by 
death the chosen friend of its infancy. 1 had loved 
Harriot with all the sincerity and affection my heart 
could feel; and when informed I should behold her. no 
more in this life, the anguish that wrune my bosom 
was indescribable; she was removed from me without a 
last, a sad faresvell; there was madness in the thought, 
although communicated to me by the attendant physi- 
eian with all the precaution that prudence could sug- 
gest. his considerably retarded my restoration to 
health, and poor Nat had to tremble at the dread of 
losing me, while his heart was bursting with sorrow for 
the melancholy fate of poor Harriot. 

I, during this period, had been fully impressed with 
the idea that captain Carson was dead,as nothing had 


.ever contradicted the report, and for several months 


we had not heard aught of him, save the rumour of 
his death. Judge then of my surprise, when some 
time after became convalescent, as I was sitting by 
the fire in my own chamber, (Nat as usual reading to 
me) my sister entered, and rather abruptly informed 
me that there was news from captain Carson, brought 
by a person who was then in the parlourbelow. I listened 
with astonishment, which was increased by hearing a 
noise, and the footstep of a man coming up stairs; the 
door suddenly opened, aud I beheld captain Carson in 
person, alive, and in perfect health. O Mary, think 
what must have been iny feelings at this moment; I 
shrunk back in horror and dismay at his offered embrace; 
a thousand in¢omprehensible sensations rushed on tay 
heart; conscious of the hopes Nat had cherished, sym- 
pathy for his disappointed affection, gratitude for. re. 
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cent kindnesses, and a something like horror at see- 
ing one I had supposed numbered with the dead, rise as 
it were from the bosom of the ocean, come to exercise an 
authority over me, from which my heart recoiled. True, 
1 was his wife, but’ it was obedience, not affection, 
that made me such, for the short time I passed with 
him, had not been calculated to create any tenderness 
in my bosom towards him, and the accounts I heard 
of his death, all conspired to create a sensation of hor- 
ror similar to what 1 should have felt at beholding a 
supernatural being. My mind, enervated by my recent 
indisposition, and the scenes of death I had encoun- 
tered, all united to chill the vital fluid of my heart. 
Of course our meeting was fot the most tender, and 
his evident displeasure at finding Nata visitor in my 
chamber, rendered it formal rather than affectionate. 
Neither of the gentlemen spoke to each other, and Nat 
soon took his leave. Oh, Mary, what a night was this; 


‘‘ Tired Nature’s calm restorer, balmy sleep.” 
hs > 


wv 


closed not my aching eye-lids, and if for a moment my 
senses sought a temporary oblivion, I awoke in terror. 


“ Theught rushed on thought, for every hope was lost, 
And rack’d my soul with more than Fancy’s force.” 


My husband and lover, each by turns, tortured my 
feelings, and banished sleep. Nor did captain Car- 
son’s mind appear more serene or composed. than my 
own. But what were my feelings compared to those 
of my unfortunate friend Nat’s; romantic and enthusi- 
astic, his heart was torn by various contlicting pas- 
sions, all his high raised hopes at once dashed to atoms; 
and his feelings more deeply wounded, because more 
impassioned. ‘The distress we had encountered to- 
gether, tended to soften our hearts and endear us to 
each other; he had the happiness of seeing me partial- 
ly restored to health but to behold me consigned to the 
arms.of my husband; the woman whom his fancy had 
pourtrayed as soon to be his forever. It was in vain 
that his parents strove to calm the stormy passions of 
his soul, their efforts were ineffectual; nor was it until 
Aurora, with her rosy fingers, was tinging the moun- 
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tiin’s dewy tops with her saffron light, that sleep 
closed his weary eye-lids, and lulled his every care to 
rest. ‘[he trial was certainly a severe one, and let 
the prudent part of the world condemn it as they 
will, he certainly excited my pity, which yoa know is 
twin sister to love, and this was to me a dangerous sen- 
timent; he was amiable, my friend, and I was bound 
to him in gratitude. Yet had captain Carson’s con- 
duct to me been such as was consistent with his situa- 
tion as a husband and a lover, my heart might have 
beat in unison with his; and the fulfiling the duties 
of a wife, would have been less arduous then they af- 
terwards proved. A few days after his return, he set 
to rumaging my drawers, where he found all Nat’s 
poetry, and captain Harris’s letter; these excited his 
jealousy, and he vented his anger on me in terms 
unmanly and unjust; for heaven is my witness, and to 
that God that sees the secrets of all hearts I appeal 
for the purity of mine; no, not even in idea had 1 ever 
swerved from the duty | owed him as a wife. It was 
my unfortunate fate to inspire passion when I did not 
even desire that admiration all young women gene- 
rally expects, how was I reprehensible under the care 
and protection of my parents? I had continued where 
he left me; Nat was his*and their most intimate 
friend, and the families were allied by marriage. I de- 
clare now to you, Mary, J then regarded him only as 
a brother; yet the damning world had even at that pe- 
riod condemned me, while watching the sick bed of the 
dying Harriot, and my tender mother. Thus has eve- 
ry action of my life been misconstrued. Was it even 
probable that I could, or would carry on an intrigue 
with any man. with scenes of death, sickness and dis- 
tress surrounding me?—was this a time for a young 
married woman to indulge in an illicit passion?—Nat 
was no Lothario, nor I a Calista. True, [I was sensible 
of his attachment, aware of his hopes, and often wished 
that fate had made me his, but hitherto discretion had 
sealed his lips. Nor was his attachment evinced in 
any other way, than by his attention and devotion to 
me in my hour of distress, and if [had not been sen- 
sible of this affection, captain Carson’s outrageous 
jealousy would soon have told the tale, as his secret 
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was better known to his family and friends, than my- 
self. 

Captain Carson now determined on having an esta- 
blishment of his own; he therefore rented a house in 
Lombard-street, which he furnished in a genteel man- 
ner, and hither [removed. This was my first depar- 
ture from my family, and to me the house appeared as 
a tomb; no fond parent to cheer me with their approv- 
ing smiles, no kind sister to converse with; in sad and 
gloomy state I sat “like patience on a monument smi- 
ling at grief,” my mind, sunk and depressed by the 
death of Harriot, and the loss of Nat’s society, which 
habit had rendered pleasing, but whose visits captain 
Carson forbid, I was really miserable; to this I may 
add captain Carson’s flights of ill-temper, which was a 
continoal source of grief to me; he was at once my 
tyrant and my slave, for his naturally haughty and ar- 
rogant temper frequently yielded to his sincere affec- 
tion. 

_ Was this the way to gain the heart of a girl that had 
hitherto been treated with kindness by the tenderest of 
parents, to be thus torn from them and exposed to his 
ebullition of jealousy? on me he vented every storm 
passion of his soul, continually upbraiding me with 
Nat’s partiality, and hinting suspicions that had no 
foundation but in his own fancy; oh! Mary, this incon- 
sistent, cruel, unmanly and ungenerous conduct, turned 
my heart from him with chilling indifference; I learned 
to scorn and despise him, only regarding him asa slave 
does an austere master whom he is compelled to obey, 
and to whose authority he must submit; was it nut 
natural to expect that a heart young, ardent, and glow- 
ing with nature’s purest feelings, would turn with ab- 
horrence from its tyrant, and sigh for its former young 
and sympathizing companions? With an imagination 
inflamed by the poet’s glowing pages, that I had so long 
been in the habit of perusing, these scenes, so different 
from all I had read and fancied, completed my disgust; 
yet at intervals, as I have before observed, his sto: my 
passions would subside, his love for me triumph over 
his jealousy, and he then became the most humble of 
lovers; for some time the softness of my nature sunk 
under what I considered his cruel treatment: tears, 
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hysteric fits, and sleepless nights wasted my strength 
and exhausted my constitution, but 


Constant dropping wears the rock 
That could withstand the thunder shock. 


Insensibly captain Carson’s reproaches and ebullitions 
of temper lost their power to wound; my spirit rose in 
proportion as his power over my feelings declined, and 
IT began to recriminate, by upbraiding him with an in- 
trigue he had been engaged in with a lady of quality 
in Europe, and from whom he had received a superb 
ring; retort followed an attack, and I soon found that 
victory generally inclined to my side; he became more 
mild as I grew haughty and resentful; my fierceness 
increased, his declined, and the victory became de- 
cidedly mine. I, conscious of the means by which I 
had subdued his hitherto ungovernable temper, lost all 
that mildness of manner so peculiar to my sex, and 
became in my turn his tyrant; by these means I ac- 
quired a power over him insensibly, which I held du- 
ring his life; but, alas, Mary, my happiness was lost for- 
ever. I was no longer the mild, tender, gentle girl I 
had hitherto been, yet something I must be, nature did 
not create me for a non entity, so I became a heroine, 
and bravely bid defiance to captain Carson’s authority. 
My affections, thus buried in domestic misery, lay for a 
time dormant; yet still Nat had my first friendship, 
pity, and esteem; he was in my head, my heart had 
only an aching vacancy, a void that wanted some ob- 
ject to fill. 

The unfortunate Mary Wolstonecroft, when fosaken 
by the ingrate Imly, sought consolation in the theory of 
religion for a time, and the practice of philosophy; she 
justly observes in her letters from Norway, none but 
the Creator can fil! the heart he has formed with con- 
fidence of not being forsaken. Would to heaven I had 
followed her plan, and sought the happiness from 
above man had robbed me of; but of religion I knew 
only its external formalities, to its pure etherial spirit I 
was as total a stranger as the Hottentot, or wandering 
Arab. I was young, the world called me handsome; I 
had been admired, and, the gossip Fame said, beloved, 
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tenderly, ardently, by a man, young, sensible, accom- 
plished and attractive. My tyrant was madly jealous, 
and yet, Mary, I was innocent as the playful infant 
lying in sportive ease upon its mother’s lap, for the arrow 
which Cupid had designed for me, as yet lay dormant 
in his quiver, as my heart was untouched with love for 
any man. Was it not singular, my dear Mary, thgt a 
heart so calculated to receive the passion should thus 
for years remain insensible. My vanity, and where 
is there a being without a portion of that in their com- 
position, was flattered by Nat’s partiality; and captain 
Carson’s jealousy only irritated me for a moment, while 
his caprice laid him open to my power. — I therefore, 
hike a skilful angler when he has ensnared his scaly 
prey, suffers him to play on the hook; but, conscious 
that I could not hope for an emancipation from the 
fetters my parents had rivetted on me, without dis- 
grace, at which my mind recoiled, I determined to wear 
them as easy and as elegantly as possible. Life had 
for me many charms; I had a fond father, a kind mo- 
ther, an affectionate uncle that commisserated my suf- 
ferings and sympathized in my sorrows, tender sisters 
and brothers, with a variety of kind friends and ac« 
quaintances; was I then to forget all these blessings, 
and ungratefully fly in the face of my Heavenly Father, 
because the man to whose protection my parents had 
consigned me was not the perfect being he had appear- 
ed to them? No, no, the cold grave had no charms for 
me; and as I must live, I endeavoured to make that 
life as happy as possible. How easily might captain 
Carson have rendered my dormant affections his own 
forever; as it was, cold duty and some obedience was 
all he obtained from me; love had hid his childish face 
behind a tree of his mother’s roses, intimidated by the 
captain’s fierce frown, nor dared to enter our abode; 
he kept his arrow safe till opportunity offered him to 
send it barbed to my bosom; it came Mary, at length, 
and rankked in the wound. 

Captain Carson, during this period, had been offered, 
anil accepted, the command of the brig Chio, owned by 
Joshua and Thomas Gilpin, bound for the East Indies; 
after a lapse of two months, to me months of misery, 
he sailed. ‘To please him I accompanied him as far 2s 
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New-castle, where I remained a few days until his 
departure, and then returned to my desolate home: 
soon after his leaving Philadelphia | discovered I was 
im the way to become a mother; this gratified me, as I 
hoped the little stranger would become a bond of unity 
between us, and that I might yet see some domestic 


, happiness with him. I once more commenced a career 


of pleasure; card parties, plays, and dress, succeeding 
each other, occupied my time, and banished the re- 
membrance of the last two months I had passed with 
my capricious cara sposa. I was young, and to amuse 
myself was then my only object; Nat I seldom seen but 
with his family, my friendship and intimacy was un- 
interrupted; to say the truth, 1 really loved all the Hut- 
ton family. I will here, Mary, relate an anecdote of 
Mrs. Hutton, to convince you how innocently I was 
drawn into a situation that gave room for censure, by 
me unmerited. 

During captain Carson’s first voyage, Nat’s folly was 
so great that he actually fell sick, and was so debili- 
tated as to be incapable of attending to his business; 
his indisposition baffled the skill of several physicians, 
who deciared they could do nothing more for him: ter- 


rified at the idea of losing her then favourite son, in 


the morn of life, his mother, to whom expense was no 
object when put in competition with the life of her 
darling, sent for a physician of the first eminence in 
Philadelphia; he attended him for some time, but find- 
ing that the materia medica produced no effect, declared 
it as his opinion the malady was seated in the mind, 
and that medicine could do nothing for him; his mother 
then imparted to the doctor his ill-placed passion for 
me, who recommended, if possible, that I should be 
brought to the house and induced to become in part his 
nurse and companion, as that was the only chance for 
his recovery: this the old lady very artfully effected, by 
the following stratagem. My sister being married to 
their son, and settled in their family, old Mrs. Hutton, 
with a deceit peculiar to herself, called on my mother, 
and with apparent kindness invited-me to come and 
pass a short time as a visitor with my sister Eliza. 
Young and unsuspicious, I readily accepted her invita- 
tion, and was thus trepanned into a situation the most 
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dangerous and improper in the world. Not violently in 
love with my husband, and constantly exposed to the 
company of a handsome young man, as romantic jp his 
ideas as myself, whose pallid looks and enfeebled frame 
excited my compassion, and called for my tenderest 
attentions to alleviate his pains. It is needless to say 
that this experiment produced the desired effect. Nat 
recovered rapidly, was soon able to walk and ride out 
with me; I, delighted to see his health thus restored, 
cheerfully devoted my time and attention to him. Sus- 
picion was for some time lulled to rest, and nothing 
but congratulations on his restoration to health was 
heard from all our friends and acquaintances. 

But [ must here beg pardon for my digression, and 
proceed with my story: a few months disgusted me 
with house-keeping; 1 gave up the establishment and 
returned to my mother. But i was not long suffered to 
remain idle, being engaged in preparing for my ex- 
pected stranger, whose birth I hourly anticipated, when 
the (by me dreaded) yellow fever made its appearance 
in the house next door to our’s, and I was soon com- 
pelled to remove to the small town of Darby, a dis- 
tance of seven miles from Philadelphia, where my 
mother had taken a house. A few hours after my ar- 
rival at this little village [ gave birth to my first son, 
Jobn; and 1 must here acknowledge the kindness of the 
inhabitants of Darby: it was supposed that our house- 
hold goods and apparel could not arrive in time for my 
accommodation; I was therefore amply supplied by 
these friendly people with every requisite to equip 
myself and my little stranger with neatness and com- 
fort, whose entrance into the world was at so inauspi- 
cious a moment, that I had scarcely time to welcome 
him for anxiety to escape from the terrific epidemic. 
Here we resided six weeks, and was treated with ali 
the politeness and hospitality we could desire or ex- 
pect. My health daily improved, and in nursing the 
little urchin, and tracing in his baby face the likeness 
of his father, I found a new source of pleasure—Nat 
Ifutton, my books, and all were forgotten as I pressed 
this my first darling boy to my bosom. Oh! Mary, what 
jJanguage can pourtray the rapture of a fond mother, a5 
she hangs delighted over the first pledge of matrima- 
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nial love: all captain Carson’s caprices, jealousies, and 
petulancy were forgotten and forgiven as I kissed the 
baby lips of his infant boy, and felt I was a mother. ‘The 
fever subsided, and I again returned to the city: cap- 
tain Carson was then expected daily, and I longed to 
present to him his son; I anticipated the pleasure he 
would enjoy, and fancied our mutual happiness would 
be secured forever; but he did not atrive as early as 
was expected, and my first delight had expired ere his 
return, and my son John was near five months old when 
his father arrived. On our return to Philadelphia I re- 
signed all my former pursuits, devoting my time wholly 
to the care of my infant son, who was seldom or ever 
from my sight, and whose growth was rapid as his beaut 
was fascinating; his grandfather almost doated on him, 
as did the whole family; for my part I never went out 
to pay a visit without his being carried-with me. Above 
a year had rolled on since I had seen Nathaniel Hut- 
ton, my young admirer, until one day I went to pay a 
visit to my sister Eliza, taking my little son with me; 
he had fallen asleep, and was laid on the sofa with a 
slight covering thrown over him. As Nathaniel entered 
the parlour he politely bowed, and advanced to throw 
himself on the sofa where my infant slept; his mother 
eagerly called to him to take care; hastily he snatched 
the covering off and beheld my boy, he turned pale, 
apparently shrinking back with horror, and in haste 
quitted the parlour. Trifling as this incident was, yet 
my mortification was extreme, as I could net imagine 
why the beloved little object that gave me so much 
pleasure should be to him a source of pain and anger; 
fushed with resentment at his rude behaviour to my 
darling boy, on his return to the room where we were 
aitting I regarded him with looks of displeasure. From 
‘that moment-I saw him no more for a long period. 

Soon after this captain Carson arrived; I was now 
to feel a portion of that pride and pleasure I then en- 
joyed, when smiling I presented to him his infant 
eherub, and he enraptured received from my arms the 
darling babe, and pressed him to his parental bosom. 
This fondness for his son I gladly hailed as the har- 


‘binger of peace, and future domestic happiness; and 


fora time I enjoyed a degree ef peaceful pleasure 
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Thad never expected; all jealousy was banished, my 
conduct met his warmest approbation, and my atten- 
tion to his son aroused all his dormant tenderness. 
1 might say that flame which the altar of Hymen’had 
sanctioned, was rekindled in. his bosom; and I re- 
garded him as the father of my child, and really be- 
gan to love him very affectionately. Oh! days of do- 
mestic felicity, too perfect to be permanent, why was 
your stay so transient?—or why does memory live on- 
ly to torment me thus?—recall those hours of fleeting 
joys, but to embitter my present misery? Ah, Mary, 
when I contrast the times I then passed, with those 
that have since gone over in dreary prisons and loath- 
some cells, subjected to a monster in the shape of man, 
and to beings f considered greatly inferior, I ask my- 
self, am I indeed that same Ann Carson who was the 
idol of a fond husband, the darling of her parents, and an 
object of envy,consequently a victim to its concomitant, 
detraction, to many of my prejudiced female friends. 

On captain Carson’s return I was again established 
in a house of my own in Front-street, and he soon af- 
ter took the command of the Pennsylvania packet, then 
in the East India trade. This halcyon calm was in- 
terrupted by the captain’s folly; he gave a dinner to 
his friends, and among the rest he invited Mr. Na- 
thaniel Hutton, jr. What do you call this, Mary? was 
it not madness in the extreme, to again introduce into 
his house a man whom prudence ought to have told 
him was inimical to our peace? and whose society 
I, young, gay, and inconsiderate as I was, had sedu- 
Jously shunned; a man of whom he had been jealous 
to madness, and on whose account i had been ‘the 
victim of slander. The dinner was excellent; no pains, 
no expense, was spared to make it so, and, on my part 
agreeable; indeed so pleased was captain Carson with 
it that on my retiring he informed me, he intend- 
ed to return with his male friends to supper, which, 
he politely said, he hoped would coincide with the din- 
ner. At this compliment, Nat rather-too gallantly 
observed, that Ann never done any thing that was not 
charming. This little unmeaning sally of politeness, 
at once aroused the hidden embers of jealousy, that had 
defore destroyed our peace, and, like Pandoras’s box, 
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a host of evils proceeded from. it. Oh, Mary, on what 
a slender chord hangs the happiness of a young wo- 
man whose husband’s optics are discoloured by this 
green-eyed monster jealousy; “ for then trifles light as 
airare confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ.” Again, 


at intervals, all our former quarrels were renewed, and 


I was again in my own defence compelled to become a 
vixen, or be the slave of his eternal and distracting 
jealousy. ‘his change in his conduct was as a severe 
frost to a young and flourishing plant, the rose of love 
then beginning to expand in my heart, was thus early 
nippcd in the bud, and fell as would a flower, alas! to 
risé no more, and in its place an aching void only re- 
mained, tender, but painful in the extreme. Oh! is 
there a misery so great as that of a wife being com- 
pelled to fear the man she has promised to love, 
honour and obey?—can a woman love the being she 
fearsr—impossible—at least to a generous and noble na- 
ture itis so—and such was the fate of your unfor- 
nate friend. On slavish, dull, insensible souls, fear 
may operate so far as to influence them to assume 
the mask of affection from policy. but for me I was 
no politician, and scorned deception; yet I had a heart 
formed for love, to love the sincerest, tenderest, and 
most durable. ‘That love might one day perhaps have 
been my husband’s; but no, he cast it from him by 
base and mean suspicions, that enraged me, and ulti- 
mately tended to his own degradation. What cause had 
fever given him for the suspicions he had so frequently 
pointed out to me?—none; tor on his again sailing for In- 
iin, which he did six weeks after Nat’s injudicious intro- 
duction to our nouse, he might have continued his visits 
had IT been so disposed. My mother having removed 
twenty miles into the country, to a pleasant situation 
denominated Montgomery-square, and my attachment 
being such for her, as to render a separation painful, I 
shut up my house and fixed my residence with her; 
thus endeavouring, by seclusion from society injurious 
to my peace, to preserve that unblemished reputation 
which ought to be every woman’s care. Under the 
maternal protection of my parents, I flattered my- 
self, in defiance of captain Carson’s jealousy, that I 
should be secure from censure or temptation. Here I re- 
mained for some months, nursing my son and watching 
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his daily improvements. This delightful calm was at 
length interrupted by my evil genius in the form of 
Nat, Hutton, who, accompanied by his elder brother 
Benjamin, thought proper, under the sanction of family 
friendship, to interrupt our harmony by paying us a 
visit, and remaining there two or three days. Durin 

this visit, he the first time made to me an indirect de- 
claration of his inauspicious love. The two gentlemen, 
my sisters Sarah, Mary and myself, where walking in 
the garden, our roses were in full bloom, and very 
beautiful; Nat plucked one of the finest of them, which 
my sister Sarah desired him to give to her, he refused, 
observing, that the rose was an emblem of love, and 
should only be bestowed on the object of our affections; 
adding, I will give it to Ann, at the same moment pre- 
senting it tome. I rather thoughtfully and confusedly 
accepted the flower, a pang rent my heart, it was not 
the matter of his speech, but the manner that was im- 
pressive. Good God! thought I, will this man never 
cease to remind me of his passion, to recall to mind 
scenes long past, and ever which time has cast the shades 
of oblivion:—am I ever to be the victim of his boyish 
follies?—does he, in defiance of al! the barriers that sur- 
round, and in the face of my family and his own, pro- 
claim it tome? In a few days the gentlemen took their 
leave, and departed with seeming reluctance. Soli- 
tude had now lost its charms for me, the society of my 
family became irksome, the conversation of ‘the far- 
mers, our neighbours, disgusting. Restless, anxious 
and uneasy, I lost my appetite, my health declined, and 
my mother, alarmed at this change, sent for a phy- 
sician, who immediately prescribed change of air 
and scenes as the only restorative. In compliance 
with my mother’s anxious wishes, and the advice of 
the physician, I returned to Philadelphia, intending to 
reside with my grandmother, as my own house had not 
been prepared for my reception. A rumour then pre- 
vailed that the fever had made its apearance in differ- 
ent parts of the city, which greatly alarmed me. But 
the family friendship of old Mr. Hutton did not suffer 
me to remain long with my grandmother, for no sooner 
did the account of my indisposition reach him, than he 
paid me a visit, and advised me to remove to a 
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small place he owned in the country, where his 
family usually resided in the summer season, and where 
they then were, adding, I will send my son Ben with 
the gig to drive you out this afternoon. I had pre- 
pared for my removal, my little son playing on the 
carpet, when aloud rap announced a visitor. It was 
Nat, hope and joy illumined his*countenance while he 
advanced to meet me; I uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, observing, in a low voice, that his father had 
informed me Benjamin was to have been the companion 
of my ride. His countenance changed, the illumina- 
tions of hope were dispersed, and a deadly paleness 
succeeded, while in a smothered voice, scarcely articu- 
late, he said, am I then become so hateful to you Ann, 
that you refuse me the trifling gratification of being 
your escort to our country residence? I endeavoured 
to conquer the unpleasant feelings that pressed on my 
heart, and laughingly said, it was of little consequence 
who drove the gig, and in a few minutes we were seated 
together and on our way to the country. This was 
the first time I had been alone with him for near two 
years. I was still a nurse, and my little boy who ac- 
companied us, became to him an object of attention 
and love, that in some measure relieved the awkward- 
ness of my situation, during our ride out to the place. 
Here I remained near six weeks. Nat was aimosta 
constant visitor, generally walking out in the evening, 
and returning to the city in the morning, a distance of 
seven miles. This walk he performed after his duty 
in the counting-house was finished for the day. These 
visits his mother peculiarly attributed to me, but to do 
Nat strict justice, he never in his conduct towards me 
in all my visit to his family, gave me any reason’ to 
suppose myself the object of attraction; his time, 
when there, was generally passed in reading, or strolling 
in the garden or surrounding woods, where, with his 
favourite Petrarch or Rosseau, he spent many hours in 
profound solitude. During his intercourse with the 
family, his conversations and attentions with me were 
friendly and polite, but no more than etiquette rendered 
proper. Therefore, seeing no cause for apprehension, 
and fancying his love was becoming of the platonic kind, 
f became perfectly easy, and met him with an uncen- 
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strained pleasure. Again we conversed, read and 
walked together as in former times; captain Carson’s 
jealousy was forgot, and I was again happy in the so- 
ciety of a congenial mind. This pleasing intercourse 


continued until my health was. perfectly restored. | 


My halcyon days expired, for prudence required that I 
should return to my mother’s at Montgomery square. 
I obeyed her dictates, not that I apprehended any dan- 
ger from the renewal of my intimacy with Nat, whose 
passion | then fancied had ameliorated into friendship, 
but I considered that my parent’s house was the most 
paaper place for me to reside in the absence of my 

usband. ‘To them therefore I returned; the situation 
was beautiful, the society agreeable, and as respectable 
as could be expected in a country place. My princi- 
pal employment was nursing my boy, but all my lei- 
sure hours were devoted to reading. My sister Sarah 
had attained to the age that rendered her an agreea- 
ble companion, and her taste for reading strengthened 
her mind. Together then we pursued our studies, nor 
ever found the day teo long. This rational. scheme of 
life I pursued, and lived happily in the bosom of my 
family, till the return of captain Carson again recalled 
me to the busy, bustling haunts of men. My dearest 
boy could, at his father’s return, walk, and lisp papa. 
This line of conduct would, you may have supposed, 
secured me the affection of captain Carson, and with 
it his confidence. But every effort on my part, proved 
in vain; he was jealous, haughty, capricious and so 
vindictive, that on any trifling cause of discontent, 
or frivolous dispute, his steward, who officiated as kis 
servant, and resided in the family, was instantly call- 
ed, and ordered to pack up his baggage, and see it put 
on board the ship. ‘hus was I tormented and put to 
shame in the eyes of my own servants. I had married 
captain Carson without loving him, was it then possi- 
ble for me ever to imbibe or feel a permanent affection 
for him? The flame his kindness kindled in my heart 
one day, his stormy temper extinguished the next; 
accustomed to the kindest treatment in his absence, 
from all my family and friends, and experiencing on- 
ly the extreme of misery when with him, at my own 
house, both became alike hateful to me; for can hu- 
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man nature Jove a being that tantalizes, teazes, and 

even domineers over her?—impossible. The slave toil- 

ing beneath the burning sun, and shrinking from the 

' lash of a cruel overseer, can still.anticipate a respite 
from his labour when the sun shall have sunk down 

beneath the western waves, or be secure from punish- 

ment if he fulfils his duty by performing the task 

marked out for him. But alas! 1 could never find a 

q mitigation of my sufferings, mght nor day; a word,a 
} look, might raise a storm in his mind. ‘Thus was my 
naturally haughty temper, rendered fierce and un- 
tractable from self-defence, and I began to detest the 
tyrant who thus destroyed by his presence the tran- 
quinty I enjoyed in his absence. ‘To tell the truth, my 
ear Mary, | was a spoiled child, and never could 
from my infancy endure the slightest contradiction. 
If captain Carson ever presumed to command me, I 
ft recoiled with abherrence from this assumption of pow- 
ert er; and, when after our differences, his harshness 
hae inelted away, and he would sue for forgiveness, I would 
repay him back with scorn and contempt. Thus I 
learned how tocontrou! and despise him, yet did my heart 
nant for the sweets of conjugal affection, which I seem- 
ed to be debarred from by the being that ought to have 
created it for me. I was very young when married to 
| him, my heart unbiassed by any attachment, and pre- 
qa fering him to all his competitors, he had received my 
unreluctant hand and vows of fidelity. Had he then 
endeavoured to gain it, my heart would soon have ac- 
companied them, as I certainly admired his personal 
beauty; but his haughty soul disdained to solicit or 
try to gain the affection of a girl he fancied bound to 
love him, and like the Turkish bashaw, who, when his 
Vi female slaves are endeavouring to attract his attention 
iy by their blandishments, haughtily throws a handker- 
chief to the happy she with whom he condescends to 

pass an hour, so did captain Carson fancy that I was 
re | compelled to meet and return his love, when he con- 
descended to ‘be ina good humour. ‘Yo this kind of 
conduct I never could, or would, bend. Iwas. an 
American; a land of liberty had given me birth; my fa- 
ther had been his commanding officer; I felt myself 
his equal, and pride interdicted my submitting to his 
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caprices. ‘Therefore the ill treatment I received ‘from 
him, (but which many a simple wife might consider 
good) in his paroxysms of ill temper, I resented when 
it evaporated, and love triumphed over his natural im- 
petuosity. Thus we lived: Oh! Mary, can any thing 
on earth equal the misery of matrimonial infelicity? 
to find a tyrant where we expected a soothing com- 
pauion, and to know that dire suspicion is corroding 
the bosom on which we depend for protection, sympa- 
thy, consolation and confidence. If not to a husband, 
where can-a-~woman look for happiness? Had captain 
Carson been, in his ill treatment, uniform, habit might 
have taught me to endure with patience, and pride would 
have given me fortitude. -But his temper varied as 
the wind, and I knew not what to depend on perma- 
nently. ‘Tears, hysteric fits, and agonies the most in- 
tolerable, [ endured for some time; but that high tem- 
per that had once impelled me to throw up my cards 
at the table, and put the whole company into confu- 
sion, now stood my friend, for finding the prediction 
of judge Simmons, for which I then ridiculed his ban- 
dy legs, realized, I resolved to use the only means of 
self-defence nature had given me against such arbitra- 
ry authority. I became the tyrant in my turn, and he 
bowed in submission to my sovereign will and pleasure. 
This career was pursued for some time.' Nat Hutton 
was captain Carson’s constant visitor, and to him at 
length my heart turned for sympathy and consolation. 
He therefore became the repository of all my misery. 
In these, our confidential conversations, he warmly de- 
precated captain Carson, applauded my spirit, temper 
and conduct, and was my public advocate and defend- 
er with the family. Thus repulsed by my husband, 
soothed, flattered and defended by Nat, was it to be 
wondered at that I recoiled from the austere authority 
of a husband, or that 1 rejoiced when, twe months after, 
I beheld the sails of his vessel set for another voyage 
to India. 

Once more I accompanied him to New-castle, and 
gladly beheld the swelling sails bear him from the 
shores of Delaware to India’s coast. His departure I 
again hailed as the harbinger of peace, and I returned 
to my house rejoicing. That I beheld him with pity 
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is a fact; yes, Mary, I have shed a thousand tears of 
regret for his infirmity of temper; these regrets called 
up vain repineness at the austerity of my fate in thus 
uniting me to a man so ill calculated to be happy him- 
self, or to render those lie was connected with so; we 
were paired, not matched, and I frequently reflected on 
what would probably be the difference in my domestic 
life, had it pleased Providence to have given me a hus- 
band more even in his temper, kind and indulgent. 
But the die was cast; | had drawn a blank in the mat- 
rimonial lottery, and per force was obliged to submit 
to destiny. 

After his departure, I returned to my mother’s abode, 
and resumed my former habits of reading, which I pursu- 
ed with avidity, until interrupted by the illness of my 
son, who was seized with a disease in his neck so singular, 
that 1 became seriously alarmed. Qn its first appearance, 
the country physician thought the disease trifling in its 
nature; but, as the child grew worse, I wrote to Dr. 
Proudfit in Philadelphia, who advised my immediate 
return to the city. With his advice I complied, and 
for many months every other care subsided in ma- 
ternal anxiety for this my darling boy, whose com- 
plaint Drs. Proudfit and Wistar pronounced a heredi- 
tary one; and so it proved, as my father since died of 
that dreadful disease. However, it pleased God to re- 
store my son to perfect health, as the skill of those 
two medical gentlemen, both eminent in their profes- 
sion, made a perfect cure, and my bosom once more 
became tranquil. After his recovery, finding myself lone- 
some, I took boarding with Mrs. R. in Third-street, op- 
posite the mansion-house hotel, where I resided for 
some time, until my family’s return to the city. 

By the active exertions of my mother, my father had, 
some time previous to this, been placed on the half-pay 
establishment; their circumstances were therefore easy, 
although not so affluent as my mother desired. With 
her I again went to reside, until captain Carson’s re- 
turn. She had taken a house next door to Mr. Hutton’s, 
in Front-street below Catharine; to this house I re- 
moved from Mrs. R’s. Nat Hutton I had not seen since 
captain Carson’s leaving’ Philadelphia, as we tacitly 
seemed to avoid each other. His term as an apprentice 
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expired, and he had sometime before this period been 
sent to India as supercargo, by the house of Willing 
and Francis. ‘Thus parted from him, | forgot all my 
apprehensions on his account, and for some time my 
life was like a serene summer’s day, without a passing 
cloud; I knew no care, no discording domestic jars de- 
stroyed my peace, my health was good, I grew tall and 
of a full firm figure. ‘Thus I lived: each succeeding 
day passed as the other had done: all was a dead calm, 
till the arrival of Nat Hutton from India. I was sitting 
quietly in the parlour, when his mother abruptly entered 
and announced to us that the ship was below, and she 
hourly expected to embrace this, her favourite son. It 
is impossible to describe what I felt at this intelligence; 
a pang struck on my heart, it was not pain, it was not 
pleasure, but a compound of both, and such as I had 
never before experienced. On that afternoon he ar- 
rived, and-was welcomed by all except myself with un- 
feigned joy. J endeavoured to avoid him by keepin 

close within the house; and as he did not visit eit 
fancied that time, change of scene, and the variety of 
objects he had since encountered, had banished my idea 
from his mind; therefore, as I imagined myself forgotten, 
f determined not to seek his attention. ‘The afternoon 
passed over, the shades of evening were closing in, and 
the parting day had lost its shadowy light, when I 
walked to the front door to inhale the evening breeze; 
the houses had grass-plots in front, and the yards were 
separated only by a slight paled fence. I was leaning 
on the fence when the form of Nat, not now a boy, but 
a full grown handsome man, met my view; he advanced 
with hurried steps from his father’s house, pushed back 
the offered hand which I had extended towards him, 
and clasped me in his arms, exclaiming, heaven had in- 
deed rewarded him for all his toils, in thus suffering 
his ship to arrive before that of Capt. Carson’s. Fortune, 
he said, had favoured his exertions, and smiled on him, 
as he had realized a sufficiency to enable him to act as 
he pleased; to this rhapsody I listened with terror, and 
breaking from his embrace, I flew to my chamber; here 
i gave vent to the agony that filled my soul; a thousand 
teers and sighs succeeded each otlier. My alarm in 
Some measure subsided, but I again beheld, in imagina- 
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tion, all my former sufferings revived; I retraced Capt. 
Warscn’s unwarrantable jealousy, the anger of my pa- 
rents, the mutual disagreement of both families, the 
censure of the world, all assailed my tortured brain, 
and I almost wished for death to relieve me from the 
torrent of evils that seemed rising to overwhelm me. 
The image of my boy, then a lovely prattler, between 
two and three years old, rose to my mind’s eye, and all 
the mother rushed upon iny heart. Yes, cried I, clasp- 
ing him to my tortured breast, for thee my infant will I 
brave them all, and live alone for thee; nor shall this 
insidious young man ever render me forgetful of the 
duties of a wife and a mother. No, never will I dis- 
grace the being to whom I have given life, who I have 
fondly cherished at my bosom; your father’s cruelty 
may. torture me, the world may censure, nay, condemn 
me, yet will I remain guiltless in action and intention: 
would to God I had sought by prayer the protection of 
heaven, then had I escaped all the miseries and degra- 
dations I have since encountered. But I will proceed 
with my story; the arrival of Nat was celebrated a few 
slays after, by a large party at the house of his father, 
#0 which all our family were invited; but I declined the 
invitation, assigning as my reason (to his mother) that 
E thought it improper. Mrs. Hutton at first ridiculed 
my objections, and then assured me that Nat had for- 
got all his boyish follies, he was now a man engaged in 
the active pursuits of life, and had no time to thik of 


tormenting me. 


Thus over-persuaded by her, I forgot 


all my prudent resolutions, and once more voluntarily 
met him. From this time my follies commenced; he 
became not only a daily, but an hourly visitor; morning 
noon and night found him at our house; he was as my 
shadow; his love was whispered daily in my ear, and 
hourly evinced .in every action. Thus was I circum- 
stanced with Nat, who, if I did not love, I certainly 
felt more for than I did for any other man I then knew, 
when I received a letter from Capt C: in it he de- 
sired me to meet him at. New-castle, and to prepare to 
accompany him to Europe. This command was Jike 
the knell of death to me; every evil seemed light as 
air, in comparison to this his imperial mandate. What! 


to separate me from my tender parents, kind relatives, 
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friends, and country, to be made the constant compa- 
nion of a man who had already rendered me miserable! 
what could I expect from him when destitute of all 
other protection? the idea was too horrible; my whole 
soul recoiled from it with trembling terror. However, 
in compliance with his request, 1 went to New-castle, 
and took boarding at Mr. Bennet’s hotel; here I re- 
mained for three weeks, in hourly expectation of his 
arrival. ‘The house was crowded with gentlemen from 
various places; and I being the only female in the family, 
except Mrs. Bennet, who was indisposed, I was entirely 
alone among them. This you’ will allow was an awk- 
ward situation for a young woman of nineteen, with an 
infant child to take care of: here I have spent whole 
hours in tears, shut within my chamber, reflecting on 
my solitary situation; but Nat, ever. attentive to my 
comfort, and careless of the opinion of the world, let 
me not long remain in solitude. Thiee days had scarce 
passed away ere he presented himself before me. Great 
God! what were my sensations when I beheld him jump 
from the gig, and make inquiry for me? I listened 
anxiously to every passing footstep, I scarce breathed; 
gratitude, fear, and joy alternately struggled in my 
bosom; I dreaded the censure of the world, yet [re- 
joiced to find one being in that world that cared enough 
for me to consider my unprotected situation, and has- 
tened to relieve it by affording me that protection my 
age and sex dethanded. Yet still I was conscious that 
there was some degree of impropriety attached to his 
remaining with me, therefore 1 commanded my feelings 
so far as to remonstrate with him, stating to him, that 
however unpleasant my present situation was in a pub- 
lic hotel, without a protector, that as I had been cen- 
sured, most grossly censured on his account, I must 
for the future be more circumspect in my conduct. He 
listened in silence, laughed at my fears, which he said 
had no foundation but in the brain of the old women 
of Southwark, and that he flattered himself I had too 
much good sense to suffer the stories of the illiterate and 
malevolent to influence me to banish -him from my so- 
ciety; but [ was inexorable; no intreaties could prevail 
on me to allow his continuanée in New-castle, and with 
reluctance he bade me adieu. Thus left alone, once 
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more, I anxiously anticipated Capt. Carson’s arrival 
daily, nay, hourly. I watched from the window of the 
hotel each passing sail, and, by the aid of a spy-glass, 
Thave often fancied, when I could discover a large ship 
beating up the bay, that it was the vessel on which my 
fate depended. Alas, constant disappointment awaited 


-Me—no ship for me appeared—all boldly spread their 


canvass to the breeze, and passed on to Philadelphia. 
Each succeeding day but called up fresh expectations, 
and the setting sun sunk but to see me fatigued, mor- 
tified, and disappointed. Three days after Nat’s first 
appearance at New-castle, he returned, and with him 
came my elder sister Eliza. Impropriety could not 
then be urged to decline his attendance; sanctioned by 
her company and presence, I accompanied him in seve- 
ral excursions around the country. They remained a 
few days with me, when my sister, who grew impatient 
to be at home, returned to Philadelphia. Nat accom- 
panied her home. The next day brought him again to 
New-castle, nor could al! my remonstrances prevail on 
him to leave me. Scandal becanie busy at my expense, 
and every gossip in the town thought themselves justi- 
fiable in asserting any suggestion of their imagination 
against me. ‘Tale succeeded tale from both male and 
female scandal-mongers, till, had I been the vilest of 
my sex, they could not have said more than they did. 
‘These tales were repeated to me by my pretended 
friends; I heard and knew all that was said, but, con- 
scious of my own innocence, I determined, as they had 
condemned me, to “brave the grim world’s fury” as to 
what had passed, but still I urged Nat to leave the 
piace, and no longer give a foundation for the rumours 
of scandal which he must be sensible would assail me 
from all quarters. By persuasion I obtained his promise 
that he would not again visit me at New-castle; he 
therefore bade me adieu, and hastily left the place. 
Now, my dear Mary, will you tell me in what instance 
I was here to blame? I had, by the commands of my 
husband, gone to the place he directed me, my child my 
only companion, and when that rash, headstrong young 
man followed me, I was powerless to prevent his visits. 
¥et I became a sacrifice to the envy and malevolence 
of all the detracting characters, and, I am sorry te say, 
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they were not a few in New-Castle. I have often re- 
flected why Capt. C. thus placed me in a situation so 
improper. for a young woman; was it to give a colour 
fo his jealousy, or to try how far my compliance with 
his wishes would extend? Of Nat’s views and inten- 
tions I have no doubt, for they were all fully explained 
{o me subsequently, although then I really fancied his 
heart as pire*and free from guilt as my own. It is 
true, he made the strongest professions of love, and to 
them I had listened with a complacency that perhaps 
encouraged him to persevere; yet, I felt no inclination 
to comply with his reiterated solicitations to leave 
Capt. C. I did not love Nat, or perhaps that passion 
would have banished every principle of virtue from my 
bosom; yet I felt for him a sensation warmer than 
friendship; how to define this inexplicable feeling I 
know not. ‘Dare I say that it originated in habit>—~ 
We were companions ir childhood; he had been my 
friend, my confidant, the guide of my taste, the selector 
of my books, my assistant and counsellor in the hour 
of distress, and when I beheld him kneeling at my feet 
and pleading for a return of the passion that consumed 
him, [ could not drive him from me with that firmness 
my situation demanded; and although I loved him not, 
yet his personal assiduities flattered my vanity, and 
lutled reason toa perfect stupor; for where, Mary, is 
the woman that does not prize the love of man? ‘True, 
she may not love his person, yet is the passion he pro- 
fesses gratifying to her vanity, and soothing to her feel- 
ings; and, if to these be added esteem for his mind and 
character, dangerous indeed is her situation. I was 
thus peculiarly circumstanced; the authors I had read 
ever treated love as the first of earthly blessings, and ma- 
ny of them had written of marriage as the grave of that 
delightful passion. My husband [ did not love; he ne- 
ver, even by courtship, attempted to gain a tender in- 
terest in my heart, but had taken my hand-as my fa- 
ther’s gift, not my own; this was honourable, but not 
affectionate. Now Nat, deeply read in romancé; was 
versed in all the arts of pleasing, and powerfully im- 
pressed with poetic ardour, painted to my imagination 
the raptures of mutual love in two hearts, young, art- 
less, and ardent as were our’s. Ie derided not human 
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ties, but spoke of them as fetters forged by human laws 
to bind dull souls together, that had not animation 
enough to unite themselves, nor truth sufficient to abide 
by each other at all hazards;—he bid defiance to every 
danger, and would J but be his, Capt. C. might sue for, 
and obtain a divorce, we could then marry and be 
forever blest. With this sophistry he flattered my vani- 
fy, and deluded my judgment. I heard him with a 
mixture of pain and pleasure I cannot describe, yet my 
heart recoiled from all his proposals of an elopement, 
and I returned to Philadelphia, innocent as the babe 
that was my constant companion. Had I loved, I could 
not have resisted his dark insidious entreaties; but that 
passion was a stranger to my bosom for any of his sex, 
and yet [had a heart susceptible of the sincerest affec- 
tion, but it required something to awaken it.. The fire 
may lie hid in flint for ages, if it comes not in contact 
with the arousing steele ‘Fhis was my situation; a 
sense of honour, duty, and perhaps a spark of affection, 
bound me to Capt.C. He was my husband, the father 
of my darling boy; our union was. sanctioned by the 
laws of God and man; the blessing of my parents also 
sanctified it. . These, Mary, were ties too strong and 
sacred for. Nat’s. sophistry to disselve: he therefore 
found all persuasion unavailing. 

My patience being exhausted, I returned to Phila- 
delphia. Capt. C. did not arrive for near a month, 
and when he did, alas! how changed. Dissipation and 
intoxication was visibly pourtrayed upon his counte- 
aance; his voyage had been disasterous in the extreme 
on his return, but favourable on going to Canton. On 
the arrival of the’ Pennsylvania Packet in India, the 
gensang which was on board being seld to a merchant 
in that place, it was proposed to smugele it. This 
measure Capt. C. highly disapproved of. Mr. 
having never been in India before, was not aware of 
the danger.such a measure would be attended with to 
all parties. On this subject Capt. C. was well in- 
formed, as he had been several voyages to that country. 
He remonstrated and persuaded Mr. not to at- 
tempt so dangerous and nefarious an action, as the loss 
of the ship and cargo, as well as the imprisonment of 
the whale crew; would, probably, be the consequence 
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of detection, it being next to an impossibility to elude 
the vigilance of the officers employed tor that purpose; 
and from the well known integrity of Joshua and Tho- 
mas Gilpen, the ship owners, he was inclined to think 
the plan would excite their resentment hereafter. But 
Mr. persevering in his intentions, he wrut g from 
Capt. C. a reluctant consent to aid him in the business. 
They therefore proceeded with every success they de- 
sired, till the ship had taken in nearly-all her cargo,-— 
a few days more and the whole had been completed. 
Capt. C.’s duty required his attendance dn board the 
ship, while Mr. ‘remained in Canton, to see the 
cargo put on board the boats that conveyed it down the 
river to her; every exertion was used, every precaution 
taken, the last boats were hourly expected; the day 
past and still they came not. Capt. C. became uneasy, 
and determined to go up to Canton to inquire the cause 
of this delay. He had not long left the ship for that 
purpose, when he met the officers coming down to her. 
They stopped his boat, and forced him to return with 
them to the ship, where he witnessed, with pangs, that 
he often told me beggared description, her seizure ac- 
cording to law. He was then suffered to return to 
Canton with them, where he had the mortification to 
find. Mr. a prisoner. Every effort was made for 
the release of that gentleman, and the redemption of 
the ship and cargo. Three months elapsed before it 
was effected. This delay was attended with a disa- 
greeable consequence, that of losing what navigators 
call the trade winds. Capt. C. was therefore obliged 
to bring the ship round by the north-west passage, 
which was extremely dangerous at that season of the 
year. Off the Cape of Good: Hope they experienced a 
violent hurricane; the ship was a mere wreck, and they 
were obliged to put into that port to refit. After her 
repairs were completed, she again proceeded on her 
voyage; but it seemed as if fate had determined to 
punish all the crew for the ill conduct of Mr. p 
and chosen the finny tribe as their auxiliaries. The 
ship was struck as if she. had encountered a shoal; a 
leak was soon discovered to have been sustained, but 
from what cause they could not imagine; it neither in= 
creased or decreased, but the water continued to pour 
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into the hold at the rate of five feet an hour. The 
hands were continually at the pumps, until her arrival 
in Philadelphia, when, she being sent to Kensington to 
be repaired, it was discovered that a sword fish had 
penetrated through the copper and bottom of the ship, 
forming the leak which had caused the crew so much 
labour and perplexity. The safe arrival of the Penn- 
sylvania Packet at her destined port, terminated 
Capt. C.’s trouble for that voyage, but the various and 
uncommon misfortunes he then encountered, had pro- 
duced a severe depression of spirits, and the habits 
of intoxication, so peculiar to all his family, were. re- 
sorted to as an exhilarating excitement in his hours of 
depression; this operating on a temper not natural- 
ly harmonious, produced a confirmed irritability of 
disposition, and a fierceness of character to which he 
fell a victim, and I became the sacrifices Nearly the 
same effect was also produced on Mr. » and. in 
their fits of intoxication several quarrels ensued, in one 
of which Capt. C.sconfined that gentleman to his state- 
room, and on his release from confinement gave him 
orders to keep to the larboard side of the deck, to 
prove to-him that he alone must presume to command 
there. 

To convey to you, my dear Mary, an adequate un- 
derstanding of the haughty, imperious, overbearing pro- 
pensities of Capt. C., I will here, relate'an’ occurrence 
of that gentleman’s conduct to Mr. Flemming, ‘his 
chief officer on board the Ohio, during their voyage to 
Canton, in the Indian Seas. Some difference of opin- 
zon occurred between that gentleman and Capt. C. 
that ended in high words on both sides; this so enrag- 
ed Capt. C. that he flew into his state-room, drew his 
sword from its sheath, returned to the cabin, and made 
a furious pass at his unarmed officer, who adroitly 
avoided the blow. Capt. C.. thrown off his guard, en- 
deavoured to recover his position, but his foot slipped, 
and he fell on the floor; by this fall he severely wound- 
ed himself in the thigh, or it is probable Mr. Flem- 
ming’s life would have been the sacrifice of his impetu- 
osity; as it was, he confined Mr. F. to his state-room 
for several weeks, nor was he. liberated until his ser- 
viees were required to repel an attack mage on the 
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vessel by the Ladrones, a piratical, savace people, who 
inhabit the islands of that name, situated in those seas, 
and who make it a rale to sacrifice all Europeans that 
have the misfortune to become their prisoners. These 
barbarians. surrounded the little vessel in six large 
doats, each containing one large gun and a hundred 
men. ‘The contest was warm and bloody. Many of 
he savages fell victims to their temerity. The crew 
£ the Ohio fought with desperation, for they were 
iware that they had no mercy to expect from their 
savage foes; butall their courage could not have saved | 
the vessel, had not Providence, under whose especial b 
sare they seemed to be; sent a brisk gale, that soon 7 
wafted the rejoicing crew far beyond the reach of their 
assailants. 

The termination of the Pennsylvania Packet’s in- 
auspicious voyage was also the termination of even the 
shadow of domestic peace I had hitherto enjoyed. 

All the gossip stories about Nat were repeated to 
him, with exaggerations so gross, base and scandalous, 
and yet false, that his former jealousy became, in his 
Opinion, certainty; and added strength to his habit of 
intoxication, which produced a degree of phrensy al- 
most amounting to madness.” The effects of this f felt 
severely; but proud in conscious innocence, I braved 
his iil humour, and supported my authority in the 
house. Harassed with jealousy and distrust, Capt. 
C. determined to send me and my infant son into the 
country; | obeyed his commands to that effect cheer- 
fully, eager to escape. from his society, and domestic 
quarrels of all kinds. During this time Nat’s conduct 
was highly improper—he not only continued to give 
the colour of facts to all the tales in circulation, by his 
attempts to visit and follow me—by frequenting every 
place I visited—and appeared determined, if not actu: 
ally, indirectly to effect my ruin or separation from 
Capt. C. The Jatter he desired as the first wish of , 
his heart, and frequently advised and persuaded me to —) 
leave him and retire te some place of. concealinent, . 
there to remain till a divorce could be obtained; we 
might then be united for life; but this advice I reject- 
ed. Ah, Mary, had I followed it, what a scene of hor- w 
ror, what am accumulation of miseries would I not 
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have. escaped—but they are now past, one only hope 
hangs on my soul, let me but realize that, and Ann will 
die contented. But to return: Capt. C., on my con- 
senting, hurried me into the country, to a small village 
called Jenkinstown, twelve miles distant from Phila- 
delphia; there I took up my abode. Was not this the 
height of folly—to separate me from my family, and 
place mein a situation the most public and exposed, 
to conceal me from the prying eyes of a lover as ar- 
dent and enthusiastic as Nathaniel Hutton? What was 
the consequence? why, in three days, he, accompanied 
by Mr. E., a young gentleman as wild, romantic, and 
enthusiastic as himself, appeared in the town. Who- 
ever has resided in a country village must be conscious 
that in a situation so public, men of any figure imme- 
diately excite suspicion and create commotion; every 
eye 1s ‘fixed upon him, every ear is open to hear who 
and what he is, while Rumour, with her hundred 
tongues, creates him the man of the moon, descended 
from his erial station to surprise dull mortals, and 
arouse them from their earthly pursuits to something 
more exalted. The rumour of Nat’s absence from the 
city aroused Capt. C.’s vigilance, and he sat off on 
foot from Philadelphia for my residence. This he 
reached about one o’clock in the morning. TI had been 
some time wrapt in the arms of sleep, my little boy 
softly slumbering by my side, when | was awoke by 
hearing a noise at the parlour window, and soon after a 
man’s foot tread lightly over the floor of the adjoining 
room. <A person pushed rudely against my chamber 
door, demanding admittance; I started in affright from 
my bed, and, in a voice scarcely articulate, inquired 
who was there; in the reply I recognized my husband, 
who, in astern voice, bade me unlock the door.— 
Thus reassured, I instantly obeyed hith, when, to my 
surprise and horror, I beheld Capt. C. with his sword 
drawn in his hand; I retreated to bed, while the 
chamber and adjoining apartment underwent a strict 
examination.» Every place being properly searched, 
his jealousy subsided; he then offered a thousand apolo- 
gies for his unjust and cruel suspicious, folded me in 
his arms, and wept on my bosom. Stung to the soul 
by his’ apparent contrition, I felt willimg at that mo- 
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ment, to go to the most remote parts of the earth with 
him; his mildness awoke a tenderness in my heart, 
and if he had persevered in this line of conduct, all 
would have been well 

My dear Mary, even at this distant period of time, 
when I reflect on what must have been his mental suf- 
ferings, tormented by that horrid fiend jealousy, and 
his heart filled with the most sincere affection for me, 
I lament with tears his unfortunate destiny, the in- 
firmity of his temper, and the obduracy of my own 
heart; but, alas, I was at that time a stranger to the 
power of the passions, and the impetuosity with which 
they overwhelm the human understanding, and banish 
reason from the mind. ‘The next morning presented 
a scene of tumult. Capt. C. walked down to the 
principal inn, kept by Mr. M‘Cauley; the first object 
that struck his observation was Nat Hutton and his 
companion. His jealousy again revived, a challenge 
ensued, seconds were chosen—but the inhabitants tak- 
ing the alarm, the report of their intended meeting 
soon reached my ears. I instantly hastened to the inn, 
where, by my influence over Nat, persuasions and en- 
treaties, | obtained a promise from the parties that 
they would postpone the business to a future period; 
the affair was hushed up. But it was high time for 
me to decamp, as the village was in an uproar; and 
no doubt the wonder lasted nine days; nay, perhaps 
many of the old folks talk of it yet. 

Nat and Mr. E. instantly mounted their horses and 
rode off, while I was hurried into the stage, and in two 
hours was ayain seated in my own house. ‘Thus ter- 
minated this village adventure. Peace for atime shed 
her benign. influence over us, and we enjoyed a smal! 
share of comfort; but this was of short duration; for at 
a party at my uncle’s, where Nat made one ef the com- 
pany, the unfortunate song of the ‘Thorn’ being sung by 
him with apparent emphasis and feeling, and evident- 
ly* pointed at me, Capt. C. and my uncle both took 
offence at it. Again that fiend jealousy arose in his 
bosom, but ina moderate form.> Capt. C. consulted 
my uncle, and stated to him the probability of Nat’s 
having engrossed my affections, and if so, it was 
vain to expect happiness with me. He was there- 
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fore willing to give me a divorce, if that were possible. 
As this measure would enable me to marry Nat, and 
insure my future happiness, my uncle called on me, 
and, after lecturing me severely on what he considered 
the glaring impropriety of my conduct, made the pro- 
posal in form, that they had agreed on, which I de- 
clined, observing, that 1 did not love Nat, and felt no 
desire to change my present situation. My uncle, sur- 
prised, and rather pleased, reported this answer to my 
husband, who received it with rapture, but said I was 
a strange, incomprehensible creature that no man 
could fathom, and begged of me well to consider the 
matter, nor hastily decide on an affair of so much con- 
sequence to him. 

To tell the truth, Mary, I have never breathed to mor- 
tal the feeling that urged me to make a decision which 
caused much surprise and speculation among my fami- 
ly. Into your friendly bosom 1 would pour forth all 
my miseries, errors, and the secret motive that influ- 
enced me at that moment. These were, shame that 
Capt. C. should rise so far superior to me in great- 
ness of soul, as to be willing to sacrifice his happi- 
ness to insure mine, and pity for that distress of mind 
which I was but too well assured he would suffer on 


‘the occasion; added to these was che contempt of the 


world, which I well knew would ultimately follow him, 
as but very few would appreciate the greatness of the 
action, while sordid souls, who are dead to the nobler 
impulses of the mind, wouid condemn it as mean, and 
beneath the dignity of a man and a gentleman. ‘The 
treaty that was in agitation was no sooner whispered 
in Nat’s ear, than, impelled by hope, he resolved to 
make one last effort to affect the proposed separation. 
Letters, prayers, tears and entreaties, were resorted to; 
sickness succeeded; his mother joined in his folly, un- 
til I was haif distracted; seseral interviews followed; 
I found myself ensnared in the net that love had spread 
for me, and vainly struggled to emancipate myself - 
from the toils that thus surrounded me. All my prudent 
resolutions vanished into air, and I consented to elope 
with Nat, taking my infant son with me, whom he 
swore to protect. It was agreed that a carriage should 
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be in waiting to carry us to New York, where I was 
to remain concealed until the divorce was obtained. 

Oh, Mary, how shall I describe the horrible sensa- 
tions that assailed me on quitting my own home, and 
the honourable protection of a husband, for that of a 
rash, impetuous young man; every object in the house 
recalled scenes of misery, although filled with tokens 
of my husband’s affection, brought from the distant 
shores of Indias; I gazed on them with an indescribable 
sensation; no language can pourtray or convey an ade- 
quate idea of the agonies of that moment. I took my 
boy by the hand, and softly closed the door of my 
house; its motion, and the gentle sound it made as it 
softly turned on its hinges, was horror to my soul; my 
heart palpitated with unusual force,—a trembling ran 
through my veins—my head grew giddy—I scarcely 
breathed—I hesitated. A neighbouring clock struck 
four—it was the hour agreed on for my flight; it seemed 
the knell of death to all my future hopes in this life; 
but the remembrance of my domestic misery flashed 
on my mind, I hastily caught the hand of my son, and 
rushed forward. Nat was true to his appointment; the 
carriage was in waiting, the steps of which were let 
down. . As I approached, he eagerly caught my hand 
to put me in; I gazed upon the coach-door, the sensa- 

tions it inspired were similar to those of a wretch con- 
' demned to be secluded in a dungeon for the residue of 
his life. Gasping for breath, and straining every nerve 
to sustain the mighty conflict, I resolutely drew back, 
and declared I would proceed no further. The child, 
urging me to go in the carriage, attracted my attention, 
and awoke me from the stupor that overwhelmed my 
senses The precepts of honour impressed upon my 
heart in infancy by my parents, recurred to memory, 
and strengthened my wavering resolution; every femi- 
nine weakness vanished from my heart, and I was again 
myself. 

Oh! would every woman, when thus tempted to de- 
viate from the paths of honour and moral rectitude, 
recede, as I did at that moment, how few would be the 
victims of that capricious sex, that seek but to de- 
stroy.. This refusal on my part to proceed further, 
astonished him; he beheld all his air-built castles 
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vanish ina moment. He entreated, petitioned, vowed 
eternal constancy, and would have forced me into the 
coach. Enraged at what he termed my foolish fears 
and caprices, he gave vent to his disappointment in a 
gust of passion, that confirmed my resolution to re- 
turn home. This I quickly put in force, and precipi- 
tately fled from him to the house of a friend. where I 
remained several hours to collect my scattered spirits, 
and receive sufficient composure to meet Capt. C. 
I then dispatched Mrs. to my mother’s, to learn 
whether I had been missing. She quickly returned, 
informing me that my flight was known, and that Capt. 
C., on hearing of it, had stabbed himself. Terrified, and 
half distracted, I hastened home, and found Capt. C. 
lying on the bed, his manly face covered with’a deadly 
paleness. I prostrated myself before him, acknowl- 
edged my faults, and solicited his forgiveness. He 
kindly extended his hand to me, and pressed it to his 
bosom; at the same time declaring, that family connex- 
ton alone prevented him from taking that satisfaction 
of Nat, which his ungentlemanly conduct so justly 
merited. A few days after this, I received a letter 





Jvom Nat, which contained an avewal on his part that 


he was determined no longer to endure a separation 
from me, which he found insupportable, declaring that 
one of their lives should be sacrificed, if I refused to 
comply with the proposed elopement. Exasperated 
at the threat, I showed the letter to Capt. C., who dic- 
tated one in reply, which he desired me to copy. I com- 
plied with his request; the letter was written and sent; 
but Nat refused to credit it. He then wrote again, 
giving me to understand that he believed me to be the 
writer of the letter he had received, but not the inditer; 
and he once more urged me to comply with his wishes, 
and remove to New York, stating, that if I refused to 
listen to this, his last entreaty, he would immediately 
leave the city, never to return, and would forever sepa- 
rate us by entering into a matrimonial engagement 
with the first female that would accept his offered hand. 
To this letter I returned a peremptory answer, that he » 
was at liberty to do as he pleased, so that he left me 
at peace with the man that my -parents had chosen for 
me, and with whom I should have been happy, but for 
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his absurd conduct. This letter had the desired effect. 
A few days after, he quitted the city for New York, 
where he married a young lady after two weeks court- 
ship, and has never: revisited Philadelphia but once 
since that period. Thus terminated my romantic ad- 
venture with Nat; would to God all my follies had 
here ended likewise. 

Captain C. was at this time one year out of employ; 
the disasters of the last voyage had injured him in the 
estimation of the merchants, and he resigned the com- 
mand of the Pennsylvania Packet. Several vessels 
were offered to his acceptance, but he declined them, 
and remained at home, restless and inactive. The 
birth of a second son seemed to arouse him, and he de- 
mined on going once more to sea. For that purpose he 
drew all the cash he had out of the bank; leaving me 
one half, and taking the other half with him, he set out 
for Baitimore, accompanied by Joseph Hutton, brother 
to Nat, and since married to my sister Sarah. There 
he passed his time in dissipation and intoxication; in- 
deed so devoted was he to this soul-destroying vice, 
that he was scarcely one day sober for the last twelve 
months. After an absence of four weeks he returned, 
having spent the principal part of his money, without 
obtaining his object. Disappoinment and mortified pride 
were now added to his other faults, and his conduct be- 
came so dreadful that my life was a burthen I would 
gladly have resigned. 

Love is a passion that closes the eyes of its votaries 
to the weaknesses and errors of its object. But I, alas, 
was a stranger to this soothing sensation; no veil ob- 
scured my intellectual powers, I seen and felt all the 
vices of the man my parents had compelled me to 
promise to love, honour, and obey. I had been edu- 
cated in the strictest sense of propriety and the prac- 
tice of right,—how then could I honour a being I daily 
beheld outraging every thing I had been taught to re- 
spect; or obey one I knew incapable of conducting 
himself properly? Love I had never felt, and now even 
esteem and gratitude were rapidly obliterating from 
iny mind. Yet my heart felt not a pang, the mind 
alone suffered. 

He then determined to go to the southward, amd 
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took passage for that purpose for Charlestown, South 
Carolina. Here he changed his name, taking his mo- 
ther’s family one of Hunter, and under this he enter- 
ed on board one of the gun-boats, then lying in that 
harbour. Three months elapsed before he even afford- 
ed me the trifling satisfaction of knowing where he 
was, or how employed. At length I received a letter 
from him, requiring my immediate removal to Charles- 
town. But as news soon after reached my family that 
a contageous disease prevailed in that place, my mo- 
ther interfered, and prevented my acceding to his 
wishes. I wrote to him, stating my reasons for non- 
compliance; these he thought satisfactory, and ae- 
quiesced in them. 

I had now been one year without receiving any 
means of support for myself and children from him. 
The money he left me on his going to Baltiore, was 
rapidly wasting away, and I found that I could not de- 
pend on Capt. C. for a renewal of my funds, when 
they would be exhausted. I had never been accus- 
tomed to any employment, except needle-work for my- 
self and family. How then could I seek for it?—from 
the rich and great?—that seemed impossible,—my soul 
shrunk ‘from the idea. Of business I knew nothing; 
yet something I must do, else become the victim of 
penury, ora dependant on my parents, who had a 
Jarge family and very slender income, my father’s 
half-pay being then their sole dependence. After de- 
vising and revising a variety of plans, all of which my 
mother opposed, saying, as none of the family bad 
ever been in business, I could not expect encourage- * 
ment, and would quickly exhaust my finances in 
stock, which would lay dead on my hands. But the 
Fallacy of her reasoning did not convince my under- 
standing, nor change my purpose. My mind, ever ac- 
tive and enterprising, was not to be intimidated by her 
imbecile doubts and false pride. Independence was 
my idol, and I resolved, flattered by hope, and impell- 
ed by my guardian angel, to endeavour to realize my 
plans. I therefore sold all my superfluous furniture, 
and, as Capt. C. had brought me a considerable quan- 
tity of chinain the early stages of our marriage, which, 
at this time was getting scarce, as the India trade was 
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very much embarrassed by the national disputes be- 
tween Great Britain and these States, which terminated 
in the late war. ‘Those articles were therefore to me 
a valuable acquisition, as I had determined to enter 
into the sale of china and queen’s-ware. [ therefore 
rented a house in Second-street, a part of the city well 
calcnlated for business, ‘where I commenced with a 
slender capital; and being, as I thought, too young to 
reside entirely alone in so public and exposed a situa- 
tion, I prevailed on my parents to remove to the same 
house, and reside with me. Thus protected by pa- 
rental care, I entered into business, with hope, confi- 
dence, and activity. Heaven smiled on my endea- 
vours, and prosperity crowned my exertions; peace 
and plenty were the inmates of my humble dwelling; 
industry is the parent of both, as indolence is that of 
vice, want, and misery. I now had no leisure for pain- 
ful reflections, or disagreeable retrospections; time 
flew on downy pinions; the day was never too Jong, 
for I was usefully, pleasantly, and profitably employed. 
My children engrossed my affections, and promised to 
ainply reward my maternal cares of them. My sisters 
were my companions, my parents my friends, the public 
patronage was equal to my most sanguine expectations, 
and I was happy. Yet whence did this happiness 
arise?-—from industry. I was now a useful and active 
member of society; I lay down with ease, and arose but 
to be content and happy. 


Oh, Mary, how delightful flew these hours of bliss, 
winged with every comfort. 


I envied not the rich and great, 
Contented with my humble state. 


Life was again to me a blessing, for which my heart 
glowed with gratitude to my Creator; for every rational 
felicity was mine. Health, the first of human blessings, 
I enjoyed uninterrupted; my spirits, late so depressed, 
were now buoyant as the atmosphere I inhaled, and by 
which they were invigorated. Nat and all his follies 
were forgot, and could I have banished in the shades of 
oblivion the remembrance of my unfortunate marriage, 
I should have been blest above the common lot of mor- 
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tals. But alas, that ill-fated engagement hung over my 
head like a sword suspended by a single thread, and 
would often obscure the brightest hours of my life. 
The mortifications I encountered, though at times they 
gave me some pain, were trivial when contrasted with 
the sorrow I had endured. 

The first interruption this tranquillity met with, arose 
from my sense of duty to Capt. C., from whom I some- 
times heard; and judging his feelings by my own, I de- 
termined to set his mind at ease on mine and the chil- 
dren’s account. I therefore wrote him, contrary to the 
advice of my friends, a circumstantial account of my 
present undertaking and success, and desired him to 
be perfectly satisfied, as the profits on my business was 
more than suflicient to provide for myself and children. 
This letter he answered; he had been sick, and was 
then low and debilitated, and every thing but happy. 
Shortly after"the receipt of his letter, he made his ap- 
pearance in person: [received him with kindness, and 
he resided some time at home, depending entirely on 
me for his living, as he had not one dollar on his return. 
Now we enjoyed the semblance of domestic happiness; 
no jealousy embittered our hours, no broils drove peace 
affrighted from our dwelling; he was kind, gentle, and 
affectionate: even his habit of intoxication was relaxed, 
if not wholly abandoned, and these were the most agree- 
able hours I had ever spent with him. He soon became 
apparently disgusted with a life of indolence, and re- 
solved to go to the city of Washington, and solicit a 
lreutenancy in the United States navy. I vainly remon- 
strated on the folly of a personal application, suggest- 
ing that a letter would answer the same purpose; but 
he persisted in his intentions, and left Philadelphia for 
that city. In consequence of his having quitted the 
service, the secretary of the navy could not restore him 
to his former rank, but gave him a commission as sail- 
ing-master, with orders to join the ship Wasp, then 
ying in Philadelphia, under sailing orders, with des- 
patches for the French government. This appointment 
gratified him; he returned to Philadelphia, and attended 
to his duty on board the Wasp, till that ship fell down 
the river to Gloucester Point, to take in provisions for 
the intended voyage. ‘These it was his duty, as sailing- 
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master, carefully to inspect; and he left home; as I 
thought, for that purpose, after having borrowed from 
ine a very handsome watch, with its appendages, which 
! purposed keeping for the use of my son John, But 
instead of joining the ship, he secretly absented him- 
self for several days. ‘The first intimation I received 
of hisabsence, and consequent neglect of duty, was 
from one of the midshipmen calling at my house to 
inquire for him, with a message from Capt. Lawrence, 
her commander, that he must immediately attend to 
his duty, or expect to be reported, according to their 
naval regulations, I stated to the midshipman that I 
knew not where+e was, that he had left heme to go to 
the ship, but that I would make use of every endeavour 
to find him. A week passed away in the most torment- 
ing anxiety; all search was unavailing, and I at length 
concluded that some dreadful. misfortune had befallen 
him. A second and a third message from Capt. Law- 
rence induced me to wait on that gentleman, to intreat 
his forbearance for a few days longer, as Capt. C., if 
alive, would in all probability appear in the course of 
that time. With this, my request, Capt. Lawrence po- 
litely complied, adding some compliments on Capt. C.’s 
skill as a navigator, but observing, that if he did not 
attend to his duty within the proposed period, that he 
should report him to the navy department for his ne- 
glect. However, within the limited time Capt C. re- 
turned, but how shall I delineate fis grotesque appear- 
ance?—drest in a round jacket and sailors? trowsers, 
with a small bundle tied up in a pocket handkerchief 
in his hand. 

Oh, Mary, to paint to you what were my feelings at 
thus beholding him, is impossible: I had ever been 
taught by my father to look upon military men with 
respect and admiration; and the severe lectures which 
E had heard that venerable parent give the junior. offi- 
cers, concerning the etiquette they should ever observe 
in their dress and personal appearance, had, in my 
youth, been listeued to with strict attention. Judge 
then what were my feelings to behold the sailing-master 
of the Wasp, in the bosom of his family, in the city 
where he had been commander of one of the first rate 
Indiamen, dressed as I have described. Horror, and a 
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deeply rooted disgust, took full possession of my heart; 
nor could his handsome appearance the next day, when 
refreshed by a night’s repose, and dressed in his full na- 
val uniform, obliterate from my mind his disgusting ap- 
pearance the preceding day. On inquiring from my 
mother, for I did not deign to speak to him, I learned 
that he had been to the Yellow Springs on a*frolic, 
where he had sold my watch and his clothes With 
much persuasion he returned to his duty, and a few 
days after sailed for France. 

Being now left to myself, comparative happiness was 
the result: my business continued prosperous, but I 
soon found that my cares were likely to increase, for I 
discovered I was again to become a mother. ‘This cir- 
cumstance greatly alarmed me, but I determined to ex- 
ert my fortitude, and provide for the expected stranger. 
This voyage proved speedy and prosperous, but he 
again forgot prudence, and the duty he owed his coun- 
try. The Wasp put into New York, and she had no 
sooner made that port, than, regardless of his family, 
fame, and future fortune, he instantly set off for Phila- 
delphia, without any permission or previous intimation 
of his intentions. This conduct so exasperated Capt. 
Lawrénce, that he sent an express after him, com- 
manding his immediate return. This message, dictated 
by friendship, Capt. C answered by a haughty resigna- 
tion of his commission; and by this conduct, precluded 
himself from all H®pe of employment in the public 
service. : 

Mary, was it not mean, base, and cruel, thus to turn 
from himself and family the means of subsistence; 
at a time too when commerce was so shackled, that 
numbers of our officers and seamen were unemployed, 
or engaged in foreign service; while he, embarrassed 
with a young and increasing family, thus disdainfully 
threw from him an honourable employment? He had no 
domestic quarrels to irritate his feelings, no jealousy to 
urge him to desperation, and yet he acted as if impelled 
by every fiend that tortures the soul. 

On his return from France, he was received by all the 
family with pleasure; we were not then acquainted with 
his unjustifiable conduct, but the arrival of Lieut. Cas- 
sin, with Capt. Lawrence’s message, ended the delusion. 
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This behaviour was incomprehensible: he possessed 
courage, and the first rate abilities; yet he appeared to 
shrink, as it were, from the service of his country; ata 
time too when the exertions of all her citizens, it was 
thought, would soon be requisite for the support of her 
rank, dignity, and honour as a nation, in whatever sta- 
tion they were calculated to act. What Capt. C.’s rea- 
sons for his conduct were, I am still ignorant; I only 
state facts, which numbers can testify. His behaviour, 
thus inexplicable, excited the attention of the merchants, 
to whom his pecuniary situation was well known. They 
were conscious that to him employment was, or ought 
to be, an object, as his family required that support he 
had not the means of affording them without being en- 
gaged in his profession, or a total dependence on m 
industry. It was this knowledge, I believe, that induced 
Mr. Ketland to send for Capt.C., and offer him the com- 
mand of a brig, bound for Europe: after some remon- 
strances, and a great deal of persuasion, I prevailed on 
him to accept the offer. The brig lay at Kensington 
for some time, and he attended to his duty on board of 
her till she had taken in her cargo, and fallen off in the 
stream, ready for sea, when a stop was put to her sail- 
ing by some public restrictions on our trade: She there- 
fore discharged the cargo, her destination was changed, 
and, in consequence of her being sent out in ballast, 
Capt. C declined the command: and the reasons he 
assigned to me, whether true or false I do not pretend 
to say, were, that he could derive no emolument from 
the voyage except his wages. He was of course again 
unemployed. 

The attention of Capt. C."s friends were again ex- 
cited; and sympathy for my situation, as well as friend- 
ship for him, induced Capt. » Who was going to sail 
for India, in the employ of Stephen Girard, to call on 
Capt. C.; and after some preliminary conversation, this 
gentleman informed him of his destination, and deli- 
cately proposed to Capt. C. to accept the situation of 
first mate on board his ship, with the same wages and 
emoluments he enjoyed as captain; an offer so elligible 
any person of common sense would have eagerly ac- 
cepted, vet my cara sposa hesitated, and it required all 
iny powers of persuasion, united with that of my family, 
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to induce him to close with the proposal. He, however, 
agreed with Capt. ,and once more entered upon duty 
on ship-board, which he diligently performed, being 
steady, sober, and attentive. Again hope allured me, 
and I fancied a reformation had commenced; this praise- 
worthy line of conduct he pursued until the ship was 
equipped for sea, and had hauled off into the stream; 
his clothes, stores, and baggage.were all ready to be 
removed. The dinner hour passed, evening was draw- 
ing neat, and still Capt. C. had not returned; I then be- 
came extremely uneasy. Capt. called on me, and 
expressed the greatest anxiety to learn the place of his 
retreat. As he had not been at the ship, nor at home, 
he concluded that he had intentionally concealed him- 
self; messengers were dispatched in all directions in 
search of him. Joseph Hutton, then his particular 
friend, sought him eagerly in every place there was any 
probability of finding him, but search was'in vain; he 
was gone past our power to discover him; another mate 
was engaged, and they sailed without him. Ina few 
days after the departure of the ship he returned, squa- 
lid and dirty. I was indisposed, and was sitting in my 
chamber, when he abruptly entered the apartment, 
threw a paper in my lap, and declared he Was a dead 
man: alarmed, [ inquired what he meant; he replied 
that he had taken poison, and that no power on earth 
could now'save him. ‘This declaration so shockéd my 
mother, that the house resounded with her shrieks of 
Oh! my son, my son; my sister joined her, and the chil- 
dren’s cries completed the chaos of confusion, while T 
sat a silent spectator of the. scene. My sister Mary, 
(since Mrs. Abbott) with more presence of mind than 
the rest, ran to an apothecary in the neighbourhood, 
and procured a large draught of sweet oil; this he swal- 
lowed instantly. I then sent for Dr. Proudfit, who had 
been our family physician for some years: be ordered a 
powerful emetic, which was directly administered to 
Capt. C., who took it very coolly; this gave us a hope 
of counteracting the effects of the deadly opiate he 
said he had taken. Dr. Proudfit then desired all that 
was discharged from his stomach should be carefully 
preserved till his return, which would be in the course 
of an hour: with his directions we complied, and the 
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doctor declared, after a close examination, the assertion 
to be a gross falsehood, as there was no appearance of 
poison being discharged from his stomach, consequently 
none had been taken. Capt. C was then put to bed, 
where a night of calm repose restored his senses, and 
the poison was forgot. What his motives for this base 
deception were, I am ata loss to determine, unless to 
terrify me to death, by causing a premature birth of my 
then expected infant: be that as it may, his plan was 
not effected; but it replaced him in the house, and so 
far softened the family in his favour, that his late mis- 
conduct was overlooked, and peace presided for a pe- 
riod. About this time my sister Sarah was married to 
Joseph Hutton, one of the younger brothers of my per- 
secutor Nat. Joseph had been apprenticed in the mer- 
cantile house of Willing and Curwin, but having em- 
bezzled large sums of money that was intrusted to his 
care by those gentlemen, he was at length detected, 
disgraced, and had not his father refunded to the house 
five hundred dollars, which they agreed to take, he 
would have met the reward his deeds merited, by being 
brought to condige punishment. As it was, he went off 
as a seaman, and after.an absence of a year, returned, 
like the prodigal son, to eat his father’s fatted calf: he 
became a dependant on his parents for some time, and 
contracted that habit of indolence which is so peculi- 
arly his, that although nature has given him some talents, 
and education improved them, yet he can never rise, 
even to mediocrity, in any thing he attempts. He has 
been a seaman, a school-master, an editor, an author, a 
poet, and is now a poor comedian, with a family de- 
pending on his father for their daily subsis{ence—yet 
it is certain he has never been great in any of these 
characters, merely from indolence. With this young 
man my ill-fated sister fell violently in love, nor could 
all the persuasions and authority of her family prevent 
their marriage, to which, at length, they yielded a re- 
luctant consent; dreading, if they withheld her from 
him, a second»part of Nat in the family. Joseph, on 
their marriage, opened a genteel school; and the young: 
couple went to house-keeping, which his father enabled 
them to do in a tolerable decent style, in all things ex- 
cept glass and queen’s-ware; those articles were fur 
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nished by me, on credit, but Joseph forgot to pay for 
them. 

After some time spent in indolence, intoxication and 
dissipation, the expense of which [was obliged to sup- 
port from the proceeds of my store, Capt. C. received 
another offer from Capt. M‘Kibbin, an intimate friend, 
similar to the one made by Capt. , to perform the 
duty of first-mate, with wages and privileges equal to 
himself. This offer, with his usual reluctance, he accept- 
ed, with an expectation of getting a ship in the same 
employ on his return, which was then considered one 
of the best in the city, Mr. Clapier being a merchant 
celebrated for his humanity and liberality. Contrary to 
my_expectation, he actually set sail for Cadiz. As he 
had once more engaged in active service. his habit of 
drinking was relinquished; the voyage was prosperous, 
and he conducted himself with such strict propriety as 
to gain the perfect confidence of Capt. M‘Kibbin. 

My business continued prosperous; | daily increased 
my little capital, and added to my stock in trade. Du- 
ring this period my third son entered this vale of wo. 
My unfortunate marriage, when the heart was too light 
to be susceptible of lasting impressions, and my persecu- 
tions from Nat had steeled my heart from la belle pas- 
sion. Itis true, 1 sometimes imagined that 1 loved him, 
and that it was owing to a natural coldness of consti- 
tution that I did not experience those raptures which 
the poets had painted to my view. Alas! mistaken wo- 
man, thy hour was not yet come; to love I was a per- 
fect stranger; the blind god had. suifered me to enjoy 
my liberty, only to render my captivity the more cer- 
tain, when his malice impelled him to aim an arrow at 
my heart; and now, alas, the fatal bow was bent for my 
destruction. My days of innocence and virtue were 
fast passing away, and passions, wild, ardent, sincere, 
but guilty, usurped the place of thoughtless coquetry, 
with which I had trifled with Nat’s feelings. But I will 
proceed. 

My younger sister, Mary, had been some time mar- 
ried. to Thomas Abbott, and settled in Chesnut-street, 
about three squares distance from my house. A violent 
alarm of fire in that part of the city where she resided, 
terrified me for her safety, as she lived in that un- 
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fortunate house, if T may be allowed the expression, in 
which Mr. Brown and family lost their lives by that de- 
vouring element. It was early in the evening; without 
hat or shawl I darted from my own door, and with hur- 
ried steps bent iny way in the direction of my sister’s 
residence. My unfortunate tal figure caught the at- 
tention of a gentleman standing at Barry’s hotel, which 
I was obliged in my way to pass: he quickly followed, 
politely addressed me, with an inquiry of where was 
the fire? 1 acknowledged my ignorance, and pled cu- 
riosity and fears for my sister’s safety as having drawn 
ine rather imprudently from home alone. He then of- 
fered me his protection, and we walked up to where the 
devouring element was consuming all things its power 
extended to: here we stood some time, marking its pro- 
gress, and commenting.un its dreadful effects and pow- 
er. At length I proposed to return home, and he con- 
tinued to escort me, and politely inquired to.what part 
of the city he should conduct me; this I refused to tell 
him, as also my name, which he appeared very desirous 
of learning: without any ceremony he mentioned his 
own, and place of residence, assuring me that he felt a 
particular interest in, wishing a further acquaintance. 
His family I knew by name and character, but had no 
personal acquaintance with them, or in the circle of 
society in which they moved. 

Shall I own my folly, Mary, to you, and say, I blush- 
ed for my present situation in lifeP—That business 
which had been my source of happiness and independ- 
ence, | was now ashamed of; pride may justly be call- 
ed a remarkable sin, it was so to me; although it had 
impelled me to a noble exertion for the support of my 
family, yet it now prompted me to conceal from this 
young geutieman my residence, and, as I then thought, 
humble employment. But afew doors from my own 
house uy mother met me; she called me by name, say- 
ing** Ann, where have you been?’”—I then caught her 
arm and we proceeded tor home, Mr. M n following 
us; at the door! politely curtsied, thanked him for 
his protection, and, with my mother, walked imto the 
store, leaving him at the door. The next day he call- 
ed at the house, inquired for Miss Baker of my 
mother, who replied, there was no such person now in 
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her family, as all her daughters were married. Unfortu- 
nately L entered at that moment; he bowed respectfully, 
applogized to me for his mistake and intrusion, but 
still requested permission to be allowed the pleasure 
of waiting on the family as an occasional visitor. To 
this request I confusedly assented, and in a few 
months he became my declared Cicesbo. Now, Mary, 
my hour was come; for from the beams of his fine 
dark intelligent eyes, 1 drank the delicious poison, 
and love slyly stole into my hitherto indifferent bo- 
som. He was not a handsome man, but there was a 
je ne sais quoi in his manners and appearance that at- 
tracted my attention, flattered my imagination, and 
imperceptibly gained upon my heart. In a few short 
months 1 was as romanticly in love as ever Nat Hut- 
ton was; with this difference, my swain loved as ar- 
dently as I did, therefore I was happy, 


“‘ For | knew not the dreadful pain 
To love, and not be loved again.” 


My unprotected situation at this time, and Capt. C.’s 
ungentlemanly treatment, had exposed me to the at- 
tention of several gentlemen, whose views, I am now 


convinced, were not too chaste; but as I heard nothing ~ 


from them but desultory conversation for some time, I 
had no excuse to refuse them my company. One of 
these was a quaker, whose plain garb, and sanctified 
exterior, were only a mask to cloak his hypocrisy 
and libertine heart from the world. He was a marri- 
ed man, therefore I will conceal his name and family 
from the»prying eyes of curiosity. His visits were 
frequent, and his conduct respectful for near eight 
months, during which time 


H[e look’d and sigh’d, alas, in vain, 
[fe sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again; 
The quaker garb he did disgrace, 

Aad swore he lov’d me to my face. 


--Atlength the mountain brought forth a mouse; “ from 


sichs that breathed, at length came words that burned.” 
He, in the true puritanical style, told his tale of 
love. I heard him with wonder, not unmixed with 
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surprise; “What,” exclaimed I, “is it possible you, 
amarried man, a father ofa family of fine children, 
attempt to seduce me to an illicit intercourse, equally 
degrading to beth of usP—Fye, fye, blush for your 
conduct; go, réturn to your duty to your wife, and for- 
get the errors of this hour, as I shall do.” Surprised 
and aghast, he gazed on me for a few moments, then, 
as if conscience had regained its sway, and the impetu- 
ous passion fled, he became a man, calm, rational, and 
such as I had ever known him. He acknowledged his 
folly--but declared, as an extenuation, that although 
he had been married ten years. this was his first dere- 
liction from his sacred vows of constancy; I then said, 
« Let it be the last, ‘and I will bury this in oblivion.” 
Adieu, I have an engagement for this evening, which 
I am going to fulfil, and left him sitting on the sofa, 
where he had placed himself beside me, to tell his ten- 
der tale of love. 

I will here, Mary, enter upon my own defence, as to 
personal conduct. Ihave been accused of using every 
art to entice men of property. to my house, and prey 
upon their fortunes to support my extravagance; this 
isa falsehood, sou gross, so base, that | have ever treated 
it with the contempt it merited, viz. silence. Had 1 
have been disposed to sell my favours, numberless in- 
deed would have been my purchasers. J have been 
laid siege to by the haughty Spaniard, for whom halt 
the belles of fashion, married and unmarried, were 
sighing for in Philadelphia, and other cities, in vain. 
He once, as a tribute to my caprice, threw at my 
feet an elegant plait of hair, which a fair lady in 
Washington city had given him as a token of her love; 
and probably designed by her as a talisman to secure 
his constancy. , This proud trophy is still in my pos- 
session. ‘To me the phlegmatic Russian has proffered 
the diamonds of Golgonda, along with his heart, friend- 
ship, and admiration. Had I been disposed to accept 
such offers, I might now, instead of being the poor insula- 
ted being] at present am, haverolled in wealth, and lived 
in affluence and splendour. Unfortunately for myself 
I was, “all for love or the world well lost.” Money I 
valued forits utility alone, and was anxious only for suffi- 
cient to answer my purposes; this my store produced? 
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Nay, had I been the character envy and malice has 
pourtrayed me, would | have resided in the mercantile 
situation I did, with my parents and family around me? 
Ne, no; ease, elegance, and retirement would have 
been my object, nor thus have endured the fatigue, 
risk, and anxiety of store-keeping. The former would 
have been more congenial with my early habits, 
education, and prospects, when I was united to Capt. 
C., therefore natural to me; instead of which, I was the 
slave of my family and business; I was young, gay, ar- 
dent, and enthusiastic; my enemies and calumniators 
say amorous. _1, for the first time, felt the soft passion 
of love. Mr. M n was the darling object on which my 
affections rested, and he was equally infatuated. My 
unfortunate marriage precluded all probability of our 
ever forming an honourable and legal connexion; can 
it be wondered at, if we forsook prudence, and forgot 
her precepts of virtue, for the enjoyment of a mutual 
passion, as tender, ardent, and sincere, as it was rash 
and imprudent. For some time we ran a career of 
folly—all my former admirers, though they continued 
their visits, were neglected. In vain did Don Antonia 
present me with presents of great value; in vain did he 
court my favours by tender attentions, feigned indis- 
position, and all the arts of intrigue; I was invulnera- 
ble, I.kept bis presents, but laughed at his passion; 
both pleased me, so neither was returned. Lawyers 
essayed the powers of rhetoric to win me, and phy- 
siclans weré particularly anxious for my health; to 
preserve which, prescriptions were often written, that 
by me were unregarded, and I carefully forbore swal- 
lowing their nostrums. My heart loved one object, 
and, true to its feelings, all others were indifferent; 
their admiration gratified my vanity, while their con- 
versations amused an idle hour, when M n was en- 
saged in his profession. I declare to you, my dear 
Mary, that during my connexion with that gentleman, 
which lasted upwards of two years, and, in which 
time we had frequent differences, I never bad an ins 
‘rigue, though temptations hourly assailed me; money 
and valuables were offered at my shring, but I was true 
to the object of my affections. How wWifferent would 
have been my fate, had my husband been that object. 
The first interruption these halcyon days of love met 
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with, was from my mother, whose suspicion was aroused. 
She therefore, one night, took M n to task, requir- 
ing him to assign his motives for his frequent visits to 
the house, and our. long evening walks. I was, she 
said, a wife and a mother; consequently, his attentions 
to me could not be honourable; and she therefore pe- 
remptorily forbid him visiting me any more. ‘To this 
harangue he answered proudly, but respectfully; that 
I, being mistress of that house, by my commands only 
would he forsake it or me. Joseph Hutton, my bro- 
ther-in-law, then thought proper to bluster about call- 
ing M——n to account, as his honour was connected 
with mine; ke being a member of the family, and the 
friend of Capt. C., in whose absence he was my lawful 
protector. To this rhedomontade M n coolly re- 
plied, he was ready and willing to give him any satis- 
faction he demanded, adding, you know where to find 
me when you please, or when it will suit your conve- 
nience. But Jve’s courage was like his honour and. 
honesty,—air; it therefore evaporated in the bluster 
he then made, as M n heard no more from him. We 
were from this time compelled to meet secretly, which 
we did, almost every night, until the return of Capt. C., 
of whose conduct I will here give a succinct account; 
but, previous to my doing so, it will perhaps. be neces- 
sary to introduce you to his family, as a companison be- 
tween our reiatives was frequently a subject of con- 
tention between us; his pride, on that head, was in- 
supportable. 

Of the origin of the Carsons, previous to their settling 
in Philadelphia, I know nothing. The founders of the 
family in Pennsylvania, were two brothers, who, 
from a low estate, had risen to opulence. (I do not 
write this froma view of disparagement to the Carson 
family, as I well know that I cannot injure them in the 
estimation of society, while they roll in affluence, as 
two-thirds: of the wealthy inhabitants of Philadelphia 
are of mushroon origin, and now merely respectable 
for their wealth, no matter how acquired.) William 
Carson, grandfather to Capt. C., was a barber, whose 
ambition induced him to edueate his.sons to the learn- 
ed professions. He therefore made the one a doc- 
tor; this was Capt. C.’s father. The other son, James, 
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he educated to the law, which profession he shame- 
fully disgraced, by his subsequent conduct, being 
a confirmed’ votary to inebriation, and was a stigma 
on his sister, Mrs. OtHara, in Pittsburgh, with whom 
he resided. Dr. Carson was sent over to Scotland, to 
finish his studies at the college of Edinburgh, where 
he married a Miss Agnes Hunter. This the Carson 
family considered an improper marriage, and it cruelly 
disappointed the hopes of his ambitious father, who 
had formed expectations of uniting his son to some vf 
the affluent young ladies of Philadelphia. ‘Three years 
after his marriage he brought his wife to this city, 
who, if she had no other merit, was certainly a would- 
be fine lady; too much so even to nurse her chil- 
dren; aneglegt, at that time, almost unprecedented in 
Phiiadelphia.. This deterred many domestic families 
from associating with her;—she was very little known, 
and less respected. ‘They had nine children, all of 
whom attained to maturity. The doctor had an ex- 
tensive practice, by which he acquired wealth and 
fame. and was by this enabled toeleave his widow and 
children, at his death, sufficient to keep them from 
want. After his demise, Mrs. C. returned to her na- 
tive country. ‘The eldest daughter, some time after 
the family’s removal to Scotland, married lawyer For- 
syth, a able advocate in Kdinburgh. Christian Car- 
son, the third son, had, in his infancy, been adopted by 
his uncle, Col. Christian Febiger, and with him re- 
mained in Philadelphia, as did John, his eldest son, 
who was apprenticed to William Crammond, then a 
respectable merchant in this city, and who it was my 
unfortunate fate to marry. Capt. C. had also two aunts, 
sisters to his father. ‘Vhe eldest, Elizabeth, married 
Col. Febiger, and resided in Philadelphia until her 
death. The younger, Mary, married James O‘Hara, and 
has many years resided in Pittsburgh. ‘This lady, 
having, at her birth, adopted Mary Carson, sister to 
Capt. Carson, on her removal to Scotland, her aunt 
demanded her, and she was accordingly returned to her, 
after a long contest. Sarah, the younger sister, was 
also sent to Mrs. Febiger, with whom she resided until 
the death of that lady. Soon after this event, she mar- 
vied thé son of David Lapsley, a taylor, and now re- 
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sides in High-street. Mary Carson, who was the 
adopted daughter of her aunt, Mrs. O*Hara, and the 
most amiable of the family, married William, son of 
general O«Hara, after a courtship of several years. 
Her happiness was” short-lived; this amiable young 
man expired in. forty-eight hours after their union, 
leaving his hapless wife to lament his untimely fate. 
She has since married lawyer Lama, of Edinburg; 
having gone, during her widowhood, to visit her family 
in Scotland, Williain, the second son, ran away, and 
entered into the East India company’s service, from 
Whence he was pressed into the British navy, where he 
continued eight or ten years. The younger sons, James, 
Peter, and Joseph, continued with their mother some 
years; Peter till he attained his eleventh year, when, 
being a wild, untractable boy, he eloped from her, 
and, after passing through a variety of adventures, 
at length reached Philadelphia. Here he applied to 
his aunt Febiger, who declined receiving him into her 
house, or even acknowledging him as her nephew. She 
therefore, to get clear of him, put him on board a vessel 
bound for Leith, in Scotland, intending to send him to 
bis family; but Capt. C. having received a letter from 
Mrs. Febiger, giving him an account of Peter’s having 
been in Philadelphia, and that he was then on board the 
vessel going down the river, Capt. C., who was then a 
lieutenant on board the Delaware with my father, im- 
mediately manned the boat, and went in pursuit of this 
little adventurer, whom he soon discovered lying asleep 
on the cable. His appearance was deplorable—he caught 
the wretched boy in his arms, hurried to the boat, which 
s00n bore them .to the ship Delaware. Here he clothed 
him genteelly, dnd then placed him in'the same house 
with himself, providing for all his wants, and, in all re- 
spects, performing the duty of a father towards him. 
Shortly alter my marriage to Capt. C., James, the next 
brother, arrived from Scotland; he was in all respects 
the counterpart of his brother Peter; he was lodged 
and boarded at my father’s house. My mother equipped 
him for sea entirely at her own expence, for which he 
never made her any return. ‘The remaining brothers 
[was unacquainted with, till some time after Capt, 
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C.’s death, when they came to Philadelphia to receive 
their portion of Mrs. Febiger’s estate. They then 
called on me, but made no offer of assisting the orphan 
children of their deceased brother, who were all de- 
pending on my exertions for support; but among. the 
family, none evinced so hostile a disposition towards 
myself, as the third brother, Christian Carson Febiger, 
who, being adopted by Col. Febiger, that gentleman 
having no children, and desirous to perpetuate the 
name of Febiger by transmitting it to posterity, had, 
by an act of the legislature, obtained authority to re- 
linquish the name of Carson, and take the more re- 
spectable one of Febiger, which he now bears, and 
from his uncle inherits a large estate. But more of 
him in proper time. 

This account of the origin of Capt. C.’s family will, 
to you, my dear Mary, prove very uninteresting; but 
it was necessary to introduce them to your notice, as 
from them I have every reason to think I have received 
the most unrelenting persecutions; thus making a grate- 


ful return for all the former kindnesses which his bro- 


ther and my mother had shown to the younger branches 
of his family. 

I must here return to Capt. C., whom we left as the 
chief officer of Capt. M‘Kibbin, and whose return was 
daily expected from Europe. When the arrival of the 
ship was announced in the papers, I waited on Capt. 
M‘Kibbin, who gratified me with the account he gave 
of Capt. C.’s conduct. During the voyage he had been 
sober, steady, and attentive; so peculiarly so, that 
Capt. M‘Kibbin had not a doubt of being able to procure * 
him, in a short time, the command of a vessel from Mr. 
Clapier. The ship was then lying at Reedy Island, 
a safe harbour in the river Delaware, distant a hundred 
miles from this city, being prevented by the inclemency 
of the weather and, the ice fram coming up; therefore 
Capt. C. could not quit her, or return to. his. family, 
until she was safely moored at Philadelphia. Satis- 
fied with this intelligence, IF returned home, highly 
pleased; but my happiness was of short duration. In 
the course of.a week I again waited on Capt. M‘Kib- 
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bin,—but how changed his story; he informed me, with 
much apparent regret, that. he had scarce left the ship, 
e’er Capt. C. had resorted to his evil practice of drink- 
ing, totally neglecting his business, and abandoning 
her entirely to the care of the pilot. Mortified, and 
ashamed to hear of such conduct in Gapt. C., I deter- 
mined that no power on earth should ever compel me 
to live with a man so devoid of all affection towards 
his family, as to sacrifice their happiness and future 
prosperity atthe shrine of Bacchus. . No sooner had 
the ship reached the wharf in Philadelphia, than Capt. 
C. disappeared; but being so long accustomed to his 
eccentricity, Iwas not uneasy about him, suppos- 
ing, when his frolic was over, and his money spent, 
he would return to his home 

A few days passed over when my black servant ob- 
served a sailor talking to my father. This man, her sa- 
gacity suggested, came from Capt. C.: she informed me 
of her observations and suspicions. I desired her to be 
upon the alert, and, if he came again, to apprize me of 
it. Ina few days the sailor again called at my house. 
{ followed him at a distance, till I see him enter a mean 
boarding hotse in Penn-street, kept by a Mrs. Payne; 
into this house I followed the man, and inquired for 
Capt. C.as my husband. Mrs. Payne denied his being 
there at first, bat upon my peremptorily insisting on it 
as a known fact, and using some threats of enforcing 
the law against her, she conducted me up to her best 
chamber, where, with his head on a table, in a state of 
intoxication, and fast asleep, I beheld Capt. C. My 
voice aroused him from his stupor; he raised -his lan- 
guid eyes to mine as from death, without uttering a 
word; I then called him by name, but he. returned no 
answer: every sense and faculty seemed absorbed by 
deep inebrity. ‘I demanded why he was there instead 
of being at home, and desired him instantly to be put 
to bed, commanding Mrs. Payne, at her peril, not to 
give him any more liquor: and concluded by requesting 
him, as soon as he got sober, to come home. All my di- 
rections were complied with, and in the evening he re- 
turned to my house, after an absence of several months. 
I now determined to enforce my first resolution, and 
no longer consider Capt. C. as a husband. His con- 
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duct had alienated all sense of duty from my mind: my 
heart and affections were devoted to another. I now 
beheld my union with Capt. C. with horror, not as an 
act of free will, sanctioned by heaven, but of parental 
authority, contrary to the laws of God and the dictates 
of Nature, whose voice I then obeyed. 1 therefore re- 
fused him all the privileges of a husband as regarded 
myself, but the house was at his service—all, save my 
person and chamber, which were sacred. 

In this arrangement, after much debate, he acquiesced, 
and from that time all connexion ceased between us 
by mutual consent; nor did I ever after consider him 
more than nominally my husband; he had voluntarily 
resigned his right over me to myself. I was, I fancied, 
freed from all my matrimonial fetters, and for the first 
time a love of liberty arose in my heart. [looked back 
with disgust on the scenes of my past life, when I had 
been the toy for an idle hour, not the beloved friend of 
a man of rational mind, but rather the pampered slave 
of a haughty, capricious husband. . Those days were 
now past; my own spirit had’ emancipated me from 
thraldom, and [ considered myself free as the bird that 
cleaves.the air. Delicacy forbade my declaring my in- 
franchisement, but [did not the less enjoy it. No weeds 
of widowhood covered a light heart, or demanded the 
sympathy and commiseration of the world; yet I was 
a widow in every sense of the word, except in public 
estimation, and that I valued not. M n was all the 
world to me; for him I lived, and with him wished to 
die. I knew not then that love was but an evaporating 
passion, subservient to time, reason, and circumstances. 
Like all romantic women, I hugged the dear delusion 
to my soul, and fancied its raptures would last forever. 

This short in‘erval of peace, soon after suffered a se- 
vere interruption. Several days had elapsed, since 
Capt. C.’s return, without my hearing from M n, 
when one morning a letter was handed +o Capt. 
C. by the post boy, addressed to me; curiosity, or 
jealousy, prompted him to break the seal, which at once 
disclosed the attachment of some unknown’rival to me; 
love, impatience, and dislike to Capt. C., were painted 
in glowing colours: the conclusion of this unfortunate 
epistle, expressed an entreaty that I should meet the 
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writer at my door, which opened in Dock-street, the fol - 
lowing evening, at an early hour, for that he could no 
longer endure a separation, and had determined to ob- 
tain an interview at all hazards. Capt. C. had no sooner 
read the contents, than, filled with rage and resentment, 
he burst into my chamber, and haughtily demanded the 
writer’s name. My usual presence of mind at this mo- 
ment preserved me, for I coolly retorted, by telling him 
I supposed he was better acquainted with the author 
than myself, that | was aware he wished to destroy my 
peace, and it was probable he, or some of his friends, 
had taken that method to effect their purpose. After 
many threats he abruptly left me, and proceeded to the 
house of my kind brother-in-law, Joseph Hutton, who 
gave him every satisfaction necessary on the subject, 
at the same time advising him to watch M n’s move- 
ments; and that he might shortly satisfy himself. Capt. 
C. refused to accede to this proposal, observing, how- 
ever faulty I might be in some respects. that I was the 
mother of his children, a careful, affectionate, and ten- 
der one, and that he would never expose me intention- 
aily to the censure of the world; but that he would de- 
mand satisfaction from M———n in such a way that the 
secret might rest only with the parties concerned. On 
his return home he informed me of all he had learned, 
and of the kind advice of my friendly relative, caution- 
ing me as to my future conduct, and to avoid an inter- 
view with M n; which, if discovered by him, would 
perhaps prove fatal. Alarmed by this intelligence I 
genta note to M n, warning him of his danger, which 
was quickly answered in person. My horror and aston- 
ishment at seeing him in the house with Capt. C. ex: 
ceeded description: he kindly bade me not to be alatmé 
ed, that he was already armed, (showing me a brace of 
pistols concealed beneath his coat,) that he was willing 
to meet Capt. C. on honourable terms, but that he should 
defend his person from any ungentlemanly. attack. I 
entreated him to leave the city, but he'refused to com- 
ply, alleging, as his excuse, that such a measure would. 
stamp him as a coward, but that he would avoid Capt. 
C.if it were possible to do so. He hurried away, leay- 
ing me stupitied with horror. « Several days passed in 
painful solicitude and endeavours to persuade Gapt. C 
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that the reports he had heard were malicious falsehoods, 
in-which I succeeded: peace was at length restored. 
Capt. C. again relapsed into his habits of indolence 
and intemperance; indeed so devoted was he to this 
vice, that it seemed the only object of his lifes I for- 
bear to say in what situation he has been found, for it 
is painful to me to divulge, even to the eye of friend- 
ship, his errors; and for the sake of his children 1 would 
bury his faults in oblivion. Perhaps in giving a delinea- 
tion of his character I have said too much already; but 


‘Necessity, and a strict adherence to truth, has com pelled 


me to state facts, rather than to indulge myself in the 
flights of fancy. That he disgraced his family and con- 
nexions by his intemperance, is too true; that he had 
some good qualities and virtues I must admit, for which 
I am willing to give him all possible credit; that he had 
fine talents and abilities, all the world will acknow- 
ledge; therefore, it is unnecessary for me to make any 
comments on that head. He pursued this ill line of 
conduct for some time, till my patience was nearly ex- 
nausted; and, irritated by his imposition, in not only 
forbearing to make any provision for his family, but 
depending totally on me, I therefore gravely inquired 
one day, what he intended to do in future for his liy- 
ing? adding, I could not afford to support him in idle- 
ness and datly intoxication. His answers were vague 
and unsatisfactory, yet he made no attempt to get, or 
even merit, employment. I remonstrated and endea- 
voured to prevail on him to obtain some situation, 
and at length he agreed to go to New York or Balti- 
more and try to get a vessel out of one of those ports, 
provided I would accompany him there, and remain 
with him till he sailed. With this absurd and childish 
request I complied, and we set off for New York, 
M n appointing to meet me on, my return, and es- 
cort me home. On our arrival at New York, i took up 
my residence with a friend of my mother’s in that city. 
Capt. C. continued his idle habits, not even attempting 
to get a vessel, or do any thing else. I patiently waited 
three weeks, attentively making, on his conduct, obser- 
vations, and forming opinions. 

During my residence in New York, as I was walking 
out, [ met my Spanish admirer, Don Antonio, and his 
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interpreter. His pleasure at our meeting equalled my 
surprise; both were evident: he inquired for my place 
of abode, and begged the favour of being allowed to 
call on me; to this I assented, and we parted. I have 
hitherto omitted telling you that Don Antonio could not 
speak English, and as [ did not understand any lan- 
guage but that, our conversation was carried on through 
the medium of his interpreter, who was ever present at 
all our interviews, which were of course not marked by 
any impropriety; indeed with-this gentleman my ac- 
quaintance was entirely public, for if there could be 
any blame attached to him, it was for the open decla- 
ration of his attachment, which he said was created for 
me, not from any personal superiority to my sex, but 
because I possessed “more talent;” (this often excited 
my laughter, as men in general love for personal beau- 
ty, rather than qualification of mind.) [na few days 
he called at my residence, accompanied by his inter- 
preter and another Spanish gentleman, to whom I was 
introduced; we were for some time engaged in the usual 
chit chat of a morning visit, when Capt. C. entered the 
parlour; [instantly introduced him as my husband. Don 
Antonio mistook the word, and fancied he was my 
brother, as he knew I had brothers absent; but 1 again 
repeated his name, and that he was my husband; at 
hearing this, he was evidently so agitated that Capt. C. 
observed it, and from that time had a new object of 
jealousy. Don Antonio soon recovered his presence of 
mind, and with friendly politeness inquired what busi- 
ness he followed? On hearing he had come to New York 
with a view to obtain the command of a ship in the 
European trade, he offered him one of his vessels, bound 
for Cadiz; but this friendly offer Capt. C., from his jea- 
lousy, would not accept. Finding that he had no proba- 
bility of getting a ship, I determined on returning to 
Philadelphia, as I well knew that my attention and 
exertions were required for the support of my family, 
who their father had abandoned to my mercy. Don 
Antonio frequently offered to attend me home in his 
own coach, but this I declined, as € had ever done all 
gallantry from him. My acquaintance with him had 
been grounded on custom, and no breach of decorum; 
he had been introduced to the family as a friend, and 
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my father’s rank in the navy was not disproportioned 
to his. My situation as a storekeeper, and a retail tra- 
der, might have been considered as an impediment; but 
i was Capt. Baker’s daughter, and as such, in the eyes 
of a European and a soldier, who regarded birth rather 
than riches or circumstances, this was trifling; and as 
a descendant of a respectable family Don Antonio con- 
sidered me, rather than what I was—a neglected female, 
labouring for the maintenance of a young family, and 
wished to promote their interest from a regard for me. 
Whether this good-will took its rise from love or phi- 
fanthroyy, I will not say; you, Mary, will draw such 
conclusions as may best suit your fancy. Fatigued by 
Capt. C.’s frivolity and carelessness, | at length deter- 
mined to leave him to his own guidance, and return 
home. I longed to see M n once more, and embrace 
my children, as they were always iny chief concern. I 
made several visits to the Don; at whose kheuse | had 
the pleasure of meeting numbers of the first men that 
city could boast: in these visits Capt. C. always accom- 
panied me; this attention rather increased than dimin- 
ished his jealousy. 

I wrote to M n, appointing when and where he 
should meet me; my letters he did not receive, from a 
€ause as whimsical as many others that have occurred 
in the course of my life, and on which depended a chain 
of eventful circumstances. I had written to him under 
eover. to a young lawyer in Philadelphia, then residing 
m Fourth-street; this gentleman had formed an intrigue 
with a young lady, whose name I forbear to mention, 
daughter to a merchant from whom Mr. D. then rented 
his office: this was discovered by her family, who were 
greatly enraged at it. He, to escape the probable 
consequences of his amour, absconded; his office was 
searched, and my letters to M n found in the in- 
spection which took place among his papers. By this 
incident M n remained ignorant of what had tran- 
spired in New York, and also of my quitting that city, 
consequently, could not keep his appointment with me. 
f therefore returned alone, not a little irritated against 
him for his supposed neglect.- Mortified feeling and 
wounded affection now tortured my heart, but female 
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pride predominated in my bosom, and I resolved to 
avoid him in future. 

Judge, Mary, what were the agonies I endured,—to 
fancy myself forsaken by the man for whom I had sa- 
crificed every thing dear to woman, and who I still loved 
with unabated affection; there was distraction in the 
bare supposition, --what then must have been the 
reality? But my spirit was equal to the conflict, and IL 
resolved to avoid him steadily. I therefore forbore go- 
ing into the ‘store at the times he was accustomed to 
see me there, and sedulously shunned every place 
where it was possible I mightmeet him. M- n, 
of course, remained ignorant of my return to the city. 
Exasperated by my apparent neglect, he-forbore any 
inquiry for me from those that could have satisfied 
him, and we continued estranged from, and incensed 
against each other for six months. In this time my 
effervescence of passion evaporated, a variety of objects 
diverted my attention from him.: That spirit of co- 
quetry which had lain dormant, but not been extin- 
guished, revived; [ spread my snares for various at- 
tractive beaux, not from interested motives, but to grati- 
fy a desire of revenge. [detested the very name of 
man, and, from the specimens I had of them, I ridi- 
euled the very idea of constancy, truth, aud felicity, 
in that capricious sex, on whom | vowed to play off my 
powers of attraction, ensnare, trifle with them, laugh 
at, and discharge them. Vengeance was my only de- 
sire, for had I not been tormented and tyrannized over 
by one, followed, teazed, and persecuted by the friend 
of my childhood, the gay companion of my youth, and, 
worse than all, apparently neglected by the only one 
for whom my heart had ever felt a pang, or heaved a 
sigh. I became, in some measure, careless of the 
world’s opinion, and by that incurred its resentment 
and contumely. But I regarded it not, and pursued 
my own course unrestrained, till fate, or misfortune, I 
know not which, brought M n and me again to- 
gether. I was going out from my house one evening 
as he was passing, he stopped, and called me by nime, 
not in his usual way of Ann, but in a reproachful tone 
ejaculated Mrs. C., madam! I could not retreat, a 
mutual explanation took place, but my pride predomi- 
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nated over love, and I heard him in sullen silence, or 
answered with bitter recrimination. Thus we parted, 
mutually dissatisfied with each other. A severe fit of 
illness shortly after confined me to my chamber for 
several months; soon after my recovery we met; time 
and indisposition had calmed my- resentment; a. recon- 
ciliation took place, and I was again happy. During 
this lapse of time, M n had been appointed to a ma- 
jority in the army; again we renewed all our former 





- folly, which was only interrupted by his being ordered 


to join his regiment, then encamped ‘at Shell-pot hills 
from hence he made frequent excursions, either for 
pleasure or business, to the city. Prior to this, I 
received a letter from Capt. C., in which he took his 
leave of me, saying, he was going on a long voyage, 
from whence he should not return unless with a broken 
limb or golden chain; but he took care to conceal from 
me the place of his destination, and the name of the 
ship in which he expected to sail. I heard no more 
from him for three years and nine months, except from 
a rumour that afterwards: circulated, I learned he had 
died in the hospital in Russia. - ‘This report, therefore, 
induced me to think he was no longer an inhabitant of 
this world, and that a kind Providence had dissolved 
the galling fetters my parents had loaded me with. I 
now became a widow; as, such I was looked on, and, as 
such, my hand was sought for by many professed ad- 
mirers. About this time a serious quarrel took place 
between M nand myself, in which I vowed never 
to have any future intercourse with him, and I firmly 
kept my resolution ever after; all presents and letters 
were mutually restored, and our amour terminated ‘as 
all such follies must, in indifference or resentment on 
my part, and anger on his. But I must here do him 
the justice to say, that I took umbrage at what I now 
consider a trifling occurrence, and which, perhaps, any 
woman would have overlooked in a husband, but which 
my haughty spirit could not tamely endure. Soon af- 
ter this, our separation, he lost his father, and he rushed 
headlong into every scene of folly and dissipation, 
spending his fortune in a too eager pursuit of the delu- 
sive phantom: pleasure. 


i, meantime, became again entirely devoted to my 
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business. My mother had got a share of the contract 
for making cloaths for the use of the army, and, as the 
war had greatly injured my trade, I pursued this new 


avocation to increase my income, and procure for my © 


children such indulgences as they had been accustom- 
ed to. My time was continually employed in. cutting 
out work for the females that depended on us for 
bread, and the support of their families. I was inde- 
fatigable in my attentions to this and the store. Dis- 
gusted with man, and sick of the very name of love,’ I 
met all the advances of those that sought my favour 
with cool indifference, which soon dismissed them 
from the pursuit; whether honourable or otherwise, F 
cared not. Of the deceptions of that sex, I was per- 
fectly convinced, and laughed at their efforts to again 
enslave me. I could not be mistaken in the views of 
some, who, as they were men of families, I was con- 
scious were dishonourable. Among this number, I will 
here rank a certain general, commander of our forces in 
the northern department of the army, and a gallant 
major, who had lately arrived from the green shores 
of Erin, whos® sole merit consisted in a handsome ex- 
terior, which far exceeded any thing I had as yet be- 
held of manly beauty; but like Narcissus, he had be- 
come so enamoured with his beautiful self, that he con- 
sidered his exquisite form a sufficient recommendation 
to every female heart, totally forgetting he had a mind. 
For a few days this Adonis dazzled my imagination, by 
charming my sense of sight, but my understanding 
soon became conscious of his mental deficiencies; 
his low, vulgar manners, and the ignorance of his con- 
versation, completely disgusted me. 

To convey to you some idea of this Adonis, for such 
he really was,I will give you an anecdote of his courage 
and profound military skill in making a retreat, that 
will gratify your taste for the ridiculous. He was 
generally looked upon as the natural-son of a ‘cele- 
brated editor of this city; be that as it may, this per- 
sonage received, countenanced, and promoted his in- 
terest, to the injury of the rightful citizens. Among 
the numerous honours heaped upon major Dunn, he 
Was appointed adjutant-general pro. tem. in the absence 
of his patron. ‘This appointment irritated the gene- 
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rality of the American officers, whose pride felt the 
mortifying insult of having an ignorant, base-born alien, 
amere adventurer from among the desperadoes that 
had fled from Europe to the assistance of the patriots 
of South America, placed over their heads. Whether 
the warlike sons of Columbia in the south had not esti- 
mated beauty as‘a sufficient substitute for manly spirit 
and courage, I cannot assert, or his reasons for hon- 
ouring the United States with his services. Be that as 
itsmay, here, to our city of brotherly love, he came, and 
the party who then held the balance of power, received 
him with the true fraternal embrace, so congenial to his 
views. Places, power and pay became his; and he 
used them with all the moderation his countrymen are 
so celebrated for, when taken from the lowest grades of 
society and placed in-power. It was in the exercise 
of one of the privileges his situation of adjutant gave 
him of exhibiting his fine figure on horse-back, that he, 
mounted on a noble charger, was riding through the 
ranks as the troops at Sheil-pot-hill, (their placeof en- 
eampment) distant south from Philadelphia, twenty-five 
miles, were performing their evolutions, ender the com- 
mand of their officers. Major M- n (my favourite 
swain) was at the head of his men, and as the pretty 
major D, advanced, major M- n commanded bis men 
to go through an evolution directly contrary to the re- 
spect due to a gentlemangand an officer of his superior 
rank. ‘This public insult major D. was compelled to 
resent, which he did by sending major M———n a chal- 
lenge; this wasaccepted. Armsand seconds werechosen, 
time and place agreed on. Gloucester-point,.a neck of 
land reaching into the river Delaware below thecity of 
Philadelphia, was the place fixed on for their embarka- 
tion for the Jersey shore, for which place the parties 
were proceeding on horseback, each attended by his 
second, when major D. proposed that he would go to 
major Gale’s quarters, at the navy-yard, and borrow 
his pistols, as they were generally allowed to be the 
best in Philadelphia; and to the honour of major Gale 
be it told, they were ever at the duelist’s service. To 
procure these invaluable instruments of death, major D. 
halted at major Gales’, while the other gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to the point. Here they waited a considera- 
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bie time ionger than he ought to have detained them; 
their patience at length expired, and they retraced 
theirroad to the city, expecting to'meet their fiery an- 
tagonist, but in vain. ‘The heroic major had loosed 
the girths of his saddle, set his horse at liberty, who 
returned to his stable, while his late martial rider took 
the stage and proceeded to Pittsburg, where he now 
keeps a house of public entertainment, leaving his 
wife, who had been a gay milliner in Philadelphia, to 
follow him at her leisure. This she soon did, to his 
great mortification, as he frequently expressed his re- 
gret at having made such an inelligible marriage. 
Thus terminated my acquaintance with this Irish Ado- 
nis, of famous memory in Philadelphia, while major 
M n enjoyed his triumph with all the moderation 





of a gentleman, a man of sense, and undoubted cour- 


age. 

°My sister Mary, I have told you, married Thomas 
Abbott, who has since wrought my ruin, and aided in 
consigning my unfortunate husband to an ignominious 
death. But more of this hereafter: he was then my very 
humble servant, as I could frequently lend him money 
when he was pressed in his payments, and which £ 
scarcely ever had returned in proper time; thus injur- 
ing my credit to maintain his own. But, as he was a 
member of the baptist church,.a professor of christiani- 
ty, as a sister I was friendly to him; my house, any 
purse and interest, were at his command; but, like 
Judas, he smiled in my face while his heart was the 
seat of envy, malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
towards me and my family. With such inhabitants 
in his bosom, religion could only bea mask to cons 
ceal the depravity of his heart, by which he acquired 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens but to betray 
it, and the reputation of a pious christian; how just- 
ly merited his subsequent’ conduct will prove. In the 
early part of his marriage, he was to my sister as kind a 
husband as could well be expected from one of his sor- 
did disposition; two’ female infants were the fruits of 
this apparently happy union. 

Pleased with his tenderness to Mary, whom I es- 
‘eemed, and tenderly loved, I hesitated not to give him 
every assistance in my power, in promoting his busi- 
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ness; nor for years did I discover the hidden serpent 
that was preparing for me a deep and deadly wound. 
In the affectionate, attentive brother-in-law, and kind 
husband, his sycophantic manners then gained my 


friendship, as they had done my poor sister’s affections; 


but both have since suffered a deep and deadly wound 
by this wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

I must here, my dear Mary, apologize for intro- 
ducing to you a character so much beneath your atten- 
tion as the person of Susan Elliott; but, as 1 had, from 
motives of compassion, taken her into my house, and 
her insinuating manners having gained my confidence, 
she has become of some importance in my eventful histo- 
ry, by being my betrayer and accuser ina court of law, 
I wish l could say justice, therefore you will, I trust, 
forgive me for mentioning her here; for believe me, 
when I assure you, that I now recoil with horror but 
to relate the crimes of this basest of our sex. But as I 
have promised to extenuate nothing, Iam compelled 
to state such circumstances as have come within my 
knowledge, without any regard to the feelings of the 

arties coneerned, or the delicacy of my’sex. 

~ ‘This female Messalina, was the daughter of «a skip- 
per, otherwise, captain of a small coaster, that sailed 
for some time out of the port of Philadelphia, and 
whose family resided in our neighbourhood. My father’s 
rank and my mother’s pride never permitted. them to 
associate with those they considered their inferiors; 
this family was almost unknown to them, but I, like 
all children, had no other choice in my playmates, but 
as they were agreeable to my fancy. Susan was rather 
younger than me, but we were companions for several 
years Ju childhood, when no proud distinction mars 
the sat joys. Iselected her for my favourite prote- 
gee, and, in defiance of the animadversions of my mo- 
ther, I felt a partiality for her no time, nor her subsequent 
misfortunes, could obliterate, till a thorough conviction 
of her treachery alienated her from my heart. Ihave 
told you my family heldcher’s in contempt,—but mark 
me, Mary, it was not for their poverty, but from the 
baseness of their origin. Her father was an emigrant 
from the eastern states—his real name was Dodge; but, 
from what motives I know not, certainly not the best, 
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.changed his name to Elliott. This man, after a short 
residence in Philadelphia, married the widow Glass, 
who, at that time, kept a boarding-house and tavern on 
Market-street wharf She was the daughter of Mr. 
Wallhammer, who, many years ago, kept a gambling- 
house, of the lowest order, in Southwark; and, although 
at present his descendants consider themselves respec- 
table, they were then known only by their infamy.— 


Susan’s father continued to coast for some time, till he 


at length obtained a vessel in the West India trade, and, 
in consequence of a French lady who was emigrating 
to Philadelphia, and passenger in his vessel, dying on 
the voyage, he became suddenly afiluent, and bought a 
place at Germantown, where, for some time, he resided 
ina style of ease and elegance, far removed from his 
former situation. They, after a time, returned to New 
England, and he and his family were by me forgotten. 
I, meantime, had married Capt. C., and lived in ease 
and plenty when Susan and her family returned to 
Philadelphia. Her father had outlived his wealth, and 
been some time dead. The family were then very 
poor, and, on Susan’s application to me, I took her eld- 
est sister into my house as a sempstress. This young 
woman: worked for me until she married a Mr. Mat- 
lock, and went to reside in Richmond, Virginia. I then 
took Susan in her place, who was frequently with me 
during a severe illness, which confined ne to my cham- 
ber several months. She was privy to my attachment 
to M n, but I never, in the least, suspected she had 
been guilty of any imprudence herself, until she one 
day related, in confidence to me, all the events of her 
past life, which I shall, as concisely as possible, repeat 
to you. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Allen, ‘sister to Mrs. Elliott “ san’s 
mother, and daughter to Mr. Wallhammer, resides in 
Front-street below Queen. She had one only daughter, 
who married Dr. ******, formerly celebrated for a 
base deception practised on the respectable house of 
Wetherill and sons, by selling them a very large quan- 
tity of indigo. This gentleman is now resident on 
Long Island, not ten miles distant- from the navy 
yard, N. York, and married to a lady of some con- 
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sideration in that neighbourhood. On Susan’s re- 
turn to this city, Dr, ****** wag as she in- 
formed me, in affluent circumstances: as the cousin 
of his wife, he received her with kindness in his fami- 
ly, and _to her, soon after, made. private professions of 
love. She accompanied him and his wife to Charles- 
ton, S, C. where she yielded to his proposals, and, ac- 
cording to her subsequent relation, became a participa- 
tor in the commission of crimes shocking to humanity, 
and of such black and aggravated turpitude, as prepared 

her heart for the foulest and most malignant purposes. 

Yet this woman, loaded with.the most horrible crimes 

that human nature is capable of committing, was suffered 

to come boldly inte a court of justice to swear 

away the liberty of her benefactress, supported and pro- 

tected by the countenance of Peter Meirken, one of the 

inspectors of the penitentiary, who had bailed her, and of 
the prosecutor, at whose house she was a frequent visitor 
during my imprisonment. 

Perhaps it will be urged by you, Mary, in defence of 
the equity of our laws, that her crimes were unknown, 
but I beg leave to undeceive yous I had made a particu- 
lar statement of all the facts to judge H !, and pro- 
mised to support it. If then the punishment of her crime 
did not come within the cognizance of the judge of the 
court of Oyerand Terminer, yet I conceive it was his 
place, as a good citizen of this good city of Philadelphia, 
to represent it to the mayor, whose well known vigilance 
and regard for the safety and morals of its inhabitants, of 
all degrees, ranks, and colour, would certainly have in- 
duced him to bring the perpetrator of such horrid. crimes 
before his equitable tribunal. But no, no; it was enough, 
T suppose, that I became the victim for the law to wreak 
its vengeance on; I, who, for what reason | know not, 
have ever been considered a dangerous woman to this 
formidable state, and the city of Baltimore; not for my 
avarice, not for my crimes. I should be very happy to 
ask those sagacious gentlemen, administrators of the 
laws of those places, in what respect I am a dangerous 
character; for really, if I know my. own heart, Iam at 
a loss to determine. True, Ihave been:accused of hay- 
ing put the late potent governor of this powerful state, 
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Simon Snyder, commander-in-chief of its armies, in 
bodily’ fear, and also. of terrifying his exotic friend 
of Shamokin island. 

But pardon this digression; indeed you must excuse 
me, you see [ still remember some of my old friends 
with kindness, and will pay them my compliments, 
whenever opportunity shall offer. Susan’s excuse for 
thus submitting to become a mere toy for Dr. * * * * #5 
amusement, was her extreme poverty, a weak attach- 
ment to his person, which, like all passions in the female 
heart, absorbed every better feeling; and rendered her 
the abject slave of his will, lost to each sentiment of 
virtue or self-respect. At the time she related this tale 
to me, she was again in the way to become a mother. 
Her seducer had failed in business, but entrusted her 
with a considerable sum, which she then had in her pos- 
session, amounting to near five hundred dollars. This 
money I advised her to keep as a future means of sub- 
sistence for herself and expected infant, who I entreat- 
ed her to love and cherish at her bosom with a mother’s 
fondness, adding, a contrary conduct would certainly 
draw the vengeance of offended Heaven on her head. 
Then reverting to the tale of horror she had recently 
related to me, I shuddered; dread and indignation shook 
my soul. Great God! I exclaimed, can you permit such 
crimes to pass unpunished, and the ‘base perpetrators 
to enjoy the first of blessings, light and air? But thou 
art just; and, for the destroyers of innocence, perdition 
only is the proper punishment. flere the poor terri- 
fied creature sunk on my bed, exclaiming, *Oh Ann, 
you have pronounced my condemnation.” Pale,*trem- 
bling and aghast she lay fora. few moments; when 
fainting nature reviving in her heart, [, in strong terms, 
represented to her the impropriety of her conduct, and 
entreated her to make some atonement to her offended 
Creator, by a general reform in her future life. My ad- 
vice for the present was, that she should retire to some 
obscure retreat, from whence, after her confinement, she 
might return to society, enter into some kind of busi- 
ness, and, by a laudable industry, regain, if possible, 
the approbation of her own heart. I continued—if this 


~ would henceforth be her line of conduct, my friendship 


and every assistance should be her’s, provided she dis. 
is * 9 
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continued her intercourse with her seducer. She, at 
this time, promised a compliance with my advice, 
thanked me for my proffered assistance, and; I really 
think, then designed acting accordingly, as she ex- 
pressed great contrition for her past offences. While 
under this remorse of conscience, she communicated to 
me circumstances of Dr. *****’s conduct in_the line of 
his profession, too shocking to repeat. She related to 
me one story, of a very handsome [rish woman, named 
Lydia, who, having had one child to the son of a re- 
spectable alderman of this city, and being again preg- 
nant, she requested the assistance of Dr. ******, 
who from that time destroyed all the fruits of her se- 
cret amours with various married gentlemen in this 
city. But her own life at length fell a sacrifice to her 
crimes, and she died under the most excrutiating pangs 
of mind and body; nor could the united skill and ex- 
ertions of Drs. Shaw and Snow prolong her miserable 
existence. To this infamous woman, Dr. ***** * in 
troduced Susan,and her house became the scene of 
their atrocities. But the vengeance of Heaven only 
slept; death called her to an awful tribunal, repeut- 
ance was withheld from her, and she expired, impreca- 
sting curses on her fell destroyer. This awful death 
Susan had witnessed, yet continued her criminal in- 
tercourse with him.- From this time she discontinu- 
ed her visits tome, and [| fancied she was putting 
her good resolutions into practice, when her sister, 
Mrs. Matlock, called on me to inquire for her, in- 
forming me that Susan had left her house, and that 
she could hear no tidings of her. I was ignorant of 
the place of her concealment, and the whole business 
had terminated before she again called on me. On her 
reappearance at my house, I observed the alteration in 
her figure, and emaciated looks. By a strict inves- 
tigation, I learned that Dr. *** ** had deprived her 
of the money she had in her possession, and left 
her destitute of any provision; she was therefore 
without the means of subsistence, but from her 
own exertions; weak in body, tortured im mind, 
and depressed in spirits, she presented to view 
only an object of misery, which: excited my pity, 
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biended with a degree of abhorrence for her 
crimes. Yet, thought I, shevis but an erring female, the 
victim of a man, to whom love has made her subservi- 


ent; I will not cast her off, for am I not too the slave of 


that seducing passion? and shall I condemn her, who 
am myself an erring mortal? Our blessed Saviour says, 
“Let them that have no sin, cast the first stone.’ I 
therefore was by humanity induced not to expose her 
and her family to public contempt, as she was then es- 
tablished with her sister; and some time elapsed before 
I seen her again. I will now dismiss her for a time, 
and return to myself. 

I had resided for some years in that house the corner 
of Dock and Second-street, and which since became 
the scene of all my miseries. Bui, my dear Mary, I 
must here tell you that it was not owned, as my. ene- 
mies had reported, by Capt. C.; [rented it at five hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and established myself in it 
without any assistance from Capt. C., or his family; and 
I must also observe, that although they were rich, and 
we on intimate terms, they never gave, or offered me, 
ge most. trifling assistance; not so mucl: as the smallest 
present to my children, and when letters came ad- 
dressed to any member of the family, with an enclosure 
for me, from Capt. C., the postage of such letters were 
booked to. his account, and payment made, on his re- 
turn, to them. 

This house my father and me occupied jointly; but 
my brothers growing towards manhood, and my chil- 
dren increasing rapidly in size, it therefore became too 
small to accommodate two families; and as I now felt 
courage sufficient to appear publicly at the head of my 
own business, (my mother having hitherto been the no- 
minal proprietor) we, by mutual agreement, separated. 
My father removed to Front-street, while I continued at 
my old residence. Shortly after the removal of my fami- 
ly, Susan Elliott, my evil genius, again made her appear- 
ance at my house: she had been living with her aunt, 
Mrs, Allen, but was now in distress; her frailty had 
Jed her into anvintrigue with a young gentleman, then 
a student of the law, and soon to become a candidate 
for a place at the bar. She was the only confidant of 
my intrigue with M—~n; this emboldened her to re- 
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move the mask of hypocrisy that concealed her from 


the world, and to make me the confidant of her depra-~ 


vity. 

Oh, Mary, what a tax on principle is a female’s first 
dereliction from virtue; vainly we fancy we cam taste 
the cup of pleasure, and when sated, throw it from 
our lips, returning again to the paths of moral recti- 
tude. ‘fhe erring heart, alas, wants power to submit 
to the discipline of reason, and we.venture to relapse, 
ere our strength is equal to the conflict; thus*debilt- 
tating our minds, pleasure again tempts us, and we falk 
to rise no more; unless, indeed; the hapless female should 
chance to be possessed of more strength of mind and 
fortitude than is generally found among the weaker sex. 
Women, too, are naturally communicative; the weight 
of a secret is too oppressive on our vosoms to be en- 
dured long, and we seek, in our own sex, a confidant 
to whom our hearts expand; these confidants are too 
often chosen from our dependents, who, once intrusted 
with a ‘secret of importance, become our ‘tyrants; fear 
of their treachery, dread of the world’s censure, and a 
sensation of, we know not what, naturally impels us to 
crouch beneath their power, and: to obey, where we 
ought to command. Such was the nature of the power. 
Susan had acquired over me; I knew the world sus- 
pected me, but suspicion was not proof; and by that 
only would the generous and noble part of the commu- 
nity condemn me. ‘To the vices of my own sex I was 
then a stranger. My affair with M-—--—n was the off- 
spring of love: my heart still smarted from the pain of 
the wound Cupid’s arrow had inflicted, it was only 
partially healed. 4 had imputed her intrigue with Dr. 
*** *** to the same source, and pitied more than I 
condemned her. What then was my surprise, to find 
her engaged in another error of the same nature, and 
again likely to become a mother! Terror for the life of 
this unborn innocent, and pity for her, assailed my heart; 
these induced me to conceal her situation frem the 
eyes of the world, by affording her an asylum in my 
house till after her confinement, and then to drop all 
intercourse with her; for Pope’s maxim’of 
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‘* Teach me to feel another’s wo, 
To hide the faults I see; 

The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


vressed deeply on my feelings. The imputed fatlrer of 
jer child was the intimate friend of M——n. (As I 
have much respect for some of the gentlemen of the 
bar, and am greatly obliged to others for their volun- 
tary services in my behalf, without any compensation, 
I must tell you, my dear Mary, that this young gentle- 
man is not to be found among the numerous practition- 
ers of the law that now croud the Philadelphia courts; 
he has long since established. himself, not fifty miles 
from the city.) This gave him a claim on my friend- 
ship; and as he frequently visited my house, he took an 
opportunity to introduce the subject as delicately as 
possible, stating that his finances were then inadequate 
to making a provision for either her or the expected 
stranger; he had therefore no resource but in my friend- 
ship; this he entreated me to extend to-them both, fear- 
ing to drive her to desperation, lest she might expose 
him publicly to the law, which would ultimately ruin 
him in the opinion of his family and his profession, 
and incapacitate him in future from assisting to pro- 
mote the establishment of the child, should it attain 
maturity, which, I then thought, he would.do. ‘fhus in- 
fluenced by the best intentions, which I hoped would 
meet the approbation of my Creator, and knowing her 
former resources for removing these disgraceful objects, 
I, to prevent Dr. * * ** * *'s interference, concealed her 
in my own house for six months, giving my servants to 
understand that she was married, and her husband gone 
to sea. During this time the child was born, and put 
out to nurse; but Susan had more fathers than one for 
her children; she, therefore, when she found the little 
Henry likely to live, privately swore it to Mr. Holmes, 
an Englishman, then resident in Philadelphia, (but of 
this circumstance I was entirely ignorant until several 
years afterwards, when accident revealed it to me,) who 
was compelled to provide-for it. Mr. Holmes then gave 
a young merchant of this city as his security, who he 
left to pay the debt. He went off to England, and the 
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boy now stands charged upon the public, as the young 
merchant refuses, on what plea I know not, to pay the 
money. 

My mother and family, in consequence of this, my 
interference in Susan’s affairs, were so incensed:apaimet 
me, that for one year they never entered my hoiiSe, 
and ever held her in’ the utmost contempt, constantby 

reverting to the infamy of her origin, and the singu- 
_ lar manner by. which her father became so sud- 
denly affluent; as the lady, by whose death he acquired 
his wealth, was found dead in her state-room, having 
alone met the grim messenger of tate, her death being 
unanticipated, as she had retired to bed apparently in 
perfect health. But, alas! the risingsun beheld her an 
inanimate corpse, and before he set, her remains were 
consigned to a watery grave, while the captain took pos- 
session of all her property... During Susan’s residence 
with me, she made it her study to lessen, if possible, ma- 
jor M——n in my opinion; laughing at what she called 
my foolish and romantic attachment for him, observing, 
there were many gentleman who would consider them- 
j selves happy to enjoy the place:in my affection and es- 

teem that he had forfeited all right to, and that, in 
- particular, she knew one gentleman, whom slie was as- 

sured would please me, adding, he was desirous to be 

introduced, that he was a military man, whom she had 

frequently seen at her aunt’s. ‘These conversations 


> 


ie were often repeated, until my curiosity was: excited to 


seehim. Butas i had declared that no military man 
should ever visit my house, it was some time before 
this Millwood succeeded in breaking my well formed 
resolutions, in which design on his part assisted her. 
bE I was one day standing in the store, when a gentleman 
i ‘entered and inquired whether I sold gloves, as he 
t, wished to purchase a pair. ‘To this singular demand’ 
| (in a China store) [replied in the negative; he then de- 
manded some other articles, foreign tp the contents of 
| my store; [rather hastily replied, “Sir, I perceive you 
are a stranger in Philadelphia, or you would not expect 
. to purchase such goods, where you see there are no ar- 
ticles but glass and China-ware for sale.’ ‘To this he 


\ replied in the affirmative, and as the day was exceed- 


ingty warm, and he appeared in bad health, I politely 
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invited hini to take a seat. I had just commenced a 
‘conversation with this gentleman, when Susan came 
into ‘the store, and with an exclamation of surprise, 
announced the stranger to be no other than the per- 
son she had so frequently spoken of. Capt. H 1. 
Astonished and surprised, I instantly judged that cu- 
riosity, not the desire of purchasing gloves, had been 
his object, and was rather piqued at myself for the fa- 
cility with which I had forwarded his views. How- 
ever, 1 continued conversing with him on various sub- 
jects for some time; he then politely took his leave, 
The next day he renewed his visit, and continued 
them daily for some time, being, as he observed, a 
stranger in Philadelphia. Hospitality and politeness 
forbade me from refusing him iny company, and as his 
conversation was rational and gratifying, I insensibly 
became pleased with it and him. From being daily, 
his visits gradually became nocturnal; all his evenings 
were spent at my house; several of his military-friends 
were introduced, and, in this society, | forgot my recent 
disappointment with M——n. Love was at length his 
theme; to this I listened, laughed at, taen soon became 
attentive. As a gentleman I esteemed his character; 
his manners were mild, modest, and unassuming; 
the aching void in my bosom, which M n had left, 
was rapidly filling up by his image and idea. I was 
not so romanticly in love as in my former attachment, 
and therefore determined only to surrender at discre- 
tion, with all due forms of ceremony enjoined by the 
laws of society in marriage,, which he soon proposed, 
and I agreed to in proper time, place, and circumstances, 
But as yet, | had not been satisfied of the death of 
Capt. C.; it was merely report, rather corroborated by 
circumstances, the first and most conclusive of which 
was, my not hearing from him, nor of him. ‘These were 
powerful reasons, but not sufficient to satisfy my fami- 
ly, who took umbrage at Capt. H l’s visits, and my 
apparent pleasure in his conversation. and society. 
To obviate these difficulties, I candidly informed my 
mother of his proposals of marriage, acknowledged my 
predilection for him, and expressed my determination 
to pass my life with him. This rational plan of mine 
for futurity, highly incensed iny mother, who could 
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form no idea of happiness unaccompanied by wealth, 
ease, and luxury. She therefore rather sternly stated 
+o me, that his whole dependence for subsistence was 
his pay as an officer, anda few negro slaves, (for I 
must here inform you, my dear Mary, that Capt. 
H 1 was a North Carolinian.) These, she said, 
were too precarious and trifling, to risk the hopes of 
an increasing family on. His ignorance of mercantile, 
or any other business, was another, and, in her opinion, 
an insurmountable obstacle to our marriage; and last, 
though not least, was the possibility of Capt. C. being 
still living, and if so, the probability of his return at 
some future period. Yo her objections 1 listened with 
respectful silence; the pecuniary considerations carried 
no weight, for I was again in love, and valued not a 
few difficulties, if my companion through them was the 
chosen object ef my affections, and a man of sense, 
honour, and feeling. This I knew Capt. H 1 to 
be; therefore, to tread with him the thorny. paths of 
life, had for me no terror, for 1 then dreaded no dan- 
ger. I had long felt my lonely situation as a woman, 
without a protector; I had been exposed to the insults 
and libertine addresses of many contemptible men of 
pleasure, who, presuming on my pecuniary difficul- 
ties, (having a family of small children to raise and edu- 
cate by my exertions) thought proper to insult me bf 
supposing me to be a mercenary object for their pur- 
suit. That I had been imprudent in one instance, 
was well known; but slander had exaggerated my error, 
for mark me, Mary, 1 had but one, and that was. the 
offspring of love, to accuse myself of. This error, how- 
ever, was public; and, presuming on it, a flour mer- 
chant of this city, of the society of friends, young and 
handsome, (but I will not mention his name) made to 
me the most liberal offers of an establishment, and 
even a settlement, on condition of my receiving hig 
visits. I painfully felt this insult, and rejected him 
and his offers with contempt; L was neither to be bought 
or sold. This degrading situation was, with me, an 
impelling motive for accepting the honourable pro- 
tection of H |, but I must here observe, that at the 
commencement of my acquaintance with this gentle- 


man, he had formed the same views as the flour mer- 
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chant, but, being a more experienced soldier, he sought 
to take tne garrison by a long siege, when, finding him- 
self entangled by the toils of Cupid, he would gladly 
have become the votary of Hymen. Capt. H i; 
who was well acquainted with my former attachment 
to M-——n, generously overlooked this frailty as a 
weakness of nature, rather than depravity of heart. 
However, my mother’s objections in regard to Capt. 
H I, carried considerable weight with me, and our 
marriage was postponed to a distant period His 
attachment increased daily, and he absolutely be- 
came the slave of love; to me his every hour of relaxa- 
tion from military duty was devoted, as was mine to 
him. His health was delicate and declining; this I 
watched over with every attention his tenderness for 
me merited; for this assiduity on my part, gratitude 
was united to love; these glowed so strong in his bo- 
som, that he forsook all his former habits and com- 
 panions,—he was no longer seen at the billiard-table, 
balls, or hotel, and from a bon vivant he became a se- 
rious, domestic man, of regular habits. This’ change 
displeased many of his brother officers, ei tad EAS 
major Gale, who was the commander at the navy yard. 
He, previous to my acquaintance with Capt. H., who 
was ulso of the marine corps, had been his friend and 
companion. 








The major loved a cheerful glass, 
And, many said, a pretty lass, 


as also a game at billiards. Capt. H.’s inclination 
coincided with his in the latter amusement, but his ill 
health forbade his participating in the former, and now 
that he enjoyed my company with more rational satis- 
faction, both were forsaken for me. This excited the 
major’s jealousy, but too haughty to complain. of his 
estrangement, he several times remonstrated with Capt. 
H., in his official capacity, for some trifiing omissions 
of duty on that gentleman’s part, occasioned by his de- 
votion to my society. 

About this period, Susan Elliott, who still resided 
with me, began to exercise her talent at finesse, to an- 
swer her own purposes. From motives best known 
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to herself, she had brought Capt. H. and me together, 
and now that we were happy, she, with a truly demoniac 
spirit, determined. to separate us, hoping to secure him 
to herself as a protector, and what men of intrigue call 
a friend; thereby gratifying her two predominating 
propensities, i: e, a voluptuous inclination, love of 
mischief, and, I might add, hatred to me, who had been 
her only friend, by estranging from me the affections 
of the man I loved, and who, I expected one day to be- 
come my husband. In her nefarious designs, she, for 
a time, succeeded. But this temporary estrangement, 
though only for three weeks, endeared us the more to 
each other, by proving to both how miserable we should 
be if separated. Our intercourse was renewed with 
redoubled ardour; but, in consequence of the late hours 
the captain passed with me, he was not always prepared 
at reveiile-beating to put his men through their military 
evolutions, which duty, in his absence, the first lieu- 
tenant was compelled to perform. At other times, 
when he did attend, he neglected to appear in uniform, 
not having time to dress. This neglect of military 
etiquette greatly offended the potent major, who made 
them subjects for a letter to the captain, pointing out 
his neglect, and requiring amendment in future, repre- 
senting me as an artful, designing woman, who would 
be his ruin. This attack on the woman he loved de- 
prived the letter of its desired effect, as its private re- 
flections aroused the captain’s resentment, and made 
him careless of the official parts. He then waited on 
the major, and proudly stated, that as an officer only 
he was amenable to his authority, which he would 
punctually obey, but in his private affairs he did not 
desire any of his future interference nor animadver- 
sions on his conduct, which, as a gentleman, he would 


take care should be pure and honourable. Thus they 


parted, mutually irritated against each other. Sut 
power rested with the major, who, in a few days, noti- 
fied every officer'in the navy-yard, that no one should 
be absent from his quarters after nine o’clock, P. M. 
without the especial permission of Anthony Gale, com- 
manding officer. This set all the officers in commo- 
tion, as they well knew that résentment against Capt. 
H. was the basis of this order, and they upbraided 
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him as the cause of their liberty being abridged. Their 
reproaches he bore with patience, consciots they were 
justly merited by him, but in secret the reflection 
preyed on his feelings; he hastened to my house with 
the intelligence; his altered appearance greatly alarm- 
ed me, and I anxiously inquired the cause of his evi- 
dent perturbation. His agitation increased, he sunk on 
the sofa, exlaiming, “Oh, Ann, we must part fora 
time,—major Gale’s conduct I never will forgive.’ — 
He then succinctly related the cause of the disagreement 
between that gentleman and himself, with the contents 
of the letter, and his imperious order, with his resolution 
of immediately quitting the situation he then held, and 
joining the Mediterranean squadron, if approved by me. 
His proud American spirit spurned the idea of being thus 
subservient to a foreigner, especially when he felt as- 
' sured that the major’s order originated rather in a pri- 
vate desire to mortify him, than a wish to enforce the 
military discipline. Capt. H. therefore wrote to Wash- 
ington, requesting a change of situation, and soliciting 
to be sent out on foreign service. In this application 
he was successful; I was consequently compelled to re- 
concile my mind and feelings to a separation. The 
idea was dreadful, and~Lwept his departure as the 
death-knell of all my hopes of happiness in this world; 
I dreaded, I knew not what, and wept, I knew not 
why. 

Alas, Mary, were not the painful sensations that then 
rent my bosom, a foreboding of the horrors that awaited 
me? Had Capt. H. been my husband, instead of Lieut. 
Smyth, his mild and amiable disposition would have 
conciliated, rather than irritated Capt. C. 

In a few days Capt. H. took his leave of me for New 
York, where the frigate United States lay, of which he 
had been appointed captain of marines. The probability 
of this ship fitting out from that port made our separa- 
tion less painful, for the short distance between the two 
cities, and the expeditious mode of travelling, would 
have rendered our meetings easy. ‘This idea consoled 
me, and I seen him set off to join the ship, without the 
agonies I might have been expected to feel. 

I was now alone in the house with my children and 
servants, as l had, on the discovery of Susan Elliott?s 
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baseness, (in regard to Capt. H. and myself,) dismissed 
her entirely from my service; 1 had therefore full time 
and opportunity to give vent to my feelings. Ina few 
days I received a letter from him, in which he stated 
that he had some. reason to think the frigate would be 
ordered to Boston, to fit out. To describe what were 
my feelings on the receipt of this letter, is impossible; 
therefore, I shall pass over our mutual regrets, and pro- 
ceed to inform you that I received letters from him 
every two or three days; and became more composed. 
Time rolled over in a calm tranquillity; business 
continued prosperous, and my days were serene as a 
summer’s evening. My three sons were at school with 
Joseph Hutton, and rapidly improving in their educa- 
tion. 

Capt. C. had now been gone near three years, with- 
out my hearing any more of him than what I have al- 
ready stated; I therefore fancied myself at liberty to 
marry again. I had read the late law passed by our 
legislature on divorces, in which it expressly says, that 
an absence of two years, or non-maintenance for that 
period, would fully entitle a woman to a legal separa- 
tion. I therefore waited on Thomas Armstrong, Esq. 
one of the judges of the court, then a practitioner at 
the bar, requesting his advice on the subject; and stating 
the long absence of Capt C., and his total neglect of 
me and his children, and of my wish to have our ill- — 
fated marriage legally annulled. Mr. Armstrong ex- 
pressed some surprize that I could wish to expose my- — 
self and family in a court of law, giving it as his de- | 
cided opinion that Capt. C. was no longer in existence, 
or I should certainly have received letters from him,.or 
a verbal communication. 

Thus you see, my dear Mary, the Fates combined 
avainst me; my guardian angel slept: for if Mr. Arm- 
strong had encouraged me to sue for a divorce, all the 
misfortunes that have attended me would have been 
averted by the strong arm of the law. 

When my elder brother, James, who had been brought 
up to the sea, arrived at a proper age to engage in more 
active service, my mother wished hit tovjoin the navy. 

As my father was incapable of transacting business, m 
mother wrote on to Washington, and a midshipman’s 
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warrant was granted to him by the then secretary.of 
the navy department; but William Jones (commonly 
called the life and fortune man, from having once mount- 
ed the rostrum in the state-house yard, from whence he 
loudly expatiated on the virtues of his party, of which 
he was a leader, and of his resolution to risk his life 
aud fortune in the defence of the rights and liberties 
of his country; the truth of these professions his sub- 
sequent conduct, I think, has fully proved, to every per- 
son’s satisfaction who is acquainted with it) succeeding 
to that office ere the warrant was sent off, that gentle- 
mah, from political motives, suppressed it; aud my bro- 
ther was sent out to the lakes as sailing-master’s-mate, 
or acting-midshipman, (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) where he introduced himself to commodore Chaun- 
cey, who, on hearing he was Capt. Baker’s son, with that 
noble philanthropy which ever marks the character of 
a hero.and a gentleman, took him under his immediate 
protection, and promoted his interests as far as his 
power extended. My brother James had been several 
voyages to India, was a skilful navigator, and, having 
learned the use of the patent fire-arms, he rendered the 
fleet on the lakes some very essential service, by in- 
structing the officers and men in the knowledge he 
possessed. Yet from men in power he met with no con- 

sideration, (with the exception of commodore Chauncey.) 

Although the son of a veteran officer, he was suffered 
to remain in obscurity, receiving no promotion, and 

every day seeing young men placed above him, merely 

because they were members of the popular party that 

then held the reigns of power, or sons of the mushroom 

gentry that now throng our happy land, fill those offi- 

ces, and eat the bread our fathers’ fought and bled for. 

At the conclusion of the war, James returned with 
the troops irom the lakes to New York, where I will 
leave him, and continue my account of Capt. H. 

The frigate United States, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, was ordered to New-Haven, a small town sitaa- 
ted on the East river, between New York and Boston, 
there to continue stationary until further orders. From 
thence he wrote me several affectionate letters, pour- 
traying his sorrow and disappointment at our premature 
Separation, pathetically entreating me to. meet him ‘at 
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Boston, when he should be ordered to that port, and 
thereby soften the pangs of his disappointed affection, 
as our marriage could not take place till his return 
from the Mediterranean; then he flattered himself every 
obstacle would be removed, and I in readiness to enter 
into our holy engagement, and accompany him to his 
native state. In answer to this, I agreed to his proposal of 
meeting him in Boston, and rather imprudently wrote to 
that effect, without considering how, or in what manner 
I should make so long a journey, wholly unprotected. 
However, I had promised, and my courage impelled me 
to brave every danger, rather than disappoint him. Qh, 
Mary, how potent is that power affection for man cre- 
ates in our hearts, when even self-love is absorbed by 
it. Inow set my head to work, to contrive a reason 
which I could assign to my mother for my journey; this 
I knew must be plausible, and of some importance, 
otherwise her approbation would not follow; conse- 
quently, I could not keep my appointment, with the 
captain. Business soon presented me with an eligible 
one: china-ware, during the war, had become very scarce; 
my stock was almost exhausted, and I determined to re- 
plenish it by going to Boston, where I calculated I 
should find a variety of those articles, and at a much 
cheaper rate than I could procure them elsewhere. This 
then became the ostensible motive for my eastern ex- 
cursion, and I gravely informed my mother that I 
wished to visit that place, for the purpose of increasing 
my stock. To this she could make no possible ob- 
jection. My sister, Sarah Hutton, came to superintend 
the house and store for me in my absence. I then wrote 
to Capt. H., arranged the time of our meeting; collect- 
ed as much ready money as I could, and then set off 
for New York in the stage. That city I reached with- 
out any incident worth mentioning, and took up my 
abode at the house of Mr. Shannon, opposite the Park. 

As we had received no intelligence from my brother 
James for several months, and aware-of the anxiety of 
my family on his account, I determined to ascertain his 
fate, by visiting the navy-yard at Long Island the en- 
suing day; as I understood that the seamen had returned 
from the lakes, and were stationed there. For that pur- 
pose I crossed to Brooklyn, and was proceeding alone, 
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on foot, towards my place of destination, when I was 
overtaken by a young gentleman on horseback; he, with 
that urbanity so peculiar to the inhabitants of this hos- 
pitable state, politely accosted me, and we entered 
into a desultory conversation, for some time, in the 
course of which I inquired whether he could inform me 
if the squadron containing the troops from the lakes 
was still at the navy-yard, or had sailed for Boston; as 
among them I conjectured I should find my brother, or 
hear some intelligence of him. He then politely offered 
to go to the navy-yard and make the requisite inquiries 
for me; I thanked him, and accepted his proffered kind- 
ness. I must here digress, to observe the difference be- 
tween the conduct of these friendly islanders, and our 
proud, haughty, vulgar farmers in Pennsylvania: here a 
Stranger is greeted with the smile of welcome; and, if 
on foot, offered a drive as far as they are going, if not 
at too great a distance. This offer, if accepted, is sweet- 
ened by social converse, and often a friendly invitation 
to visit the family, if agreeable to the stranger. But in 
Pennsylvania, a person on foot is looked upon as an 
object of contempt, or suspicion, by whom nothing can 
be gained, and passed by in scornful silence, with a 
scowling brow. My friendly gallant then rode on, while 
I continued on the road till his return from the navy- 
yard; he informed me the squadron had sailed that 
morning for Boston, and that. my brother had ac- 
companied it. I. thanked the gallant youth for his 
politeness, and taking leave of him, returned to Brook- 
lyn. As I was going down to the ferry-house, for the 
purpose of crossing to New York,:a tall young officer, 
with his head bound up with a handkerchief, caught my, 
attention; our eyes met, and before memory could re- 
collect the features of my dear James, I was folded in 
bis fraternal embrace. Thus to meet my brother, 
after an absence of three years, whom I had supposed 
on his way to Boston, was delightful: when our mutual 
surprise had evaporated, andthe first pleasure of our 
meeting in some degree subsided. an explanation took 
piace. I learned that he had been despatched by com- 
modore Chauncey, with a midshipman, ‘to collect the 
scattered seamen, and bring them to the navy-yard for 
embarkation; the men had refused obedience, or compli: 
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ance; a fracas ensued, in which James had reeeived a 
wound on his head; this compelled him to remain on 
Long Island, and occasioned our joyful meeting. I as- 
siened to him my ostensible reason for my lonely jour- 
ney; he then declared his wish to agcompanyv me to 
Boston, provided he could obtain permission from com- 
modore Chauncey; he took board in the same house with 
me, and the next day we waited on the commodore; 
that gentleman received me with marked attention, and 
politely granted his request to escort me to Boston. I 
had now a protector and friend; we continued in New 
York a few days, and then proceeded on our journey. 
{n compliance with my brother’s advice, we embarked 
on board a packet bound for Providence, (R. I.;) here 
we found a number of gentlemen passengers, among 
them I must mention a Mr. I1., an engraver, belonging 
to New York, who treated me with the greatest polite- 
ness; our passage was tedious, stormy, and disagreeable; 
the wind was a-head, which occasioned me to be ex- 
tremely ill. At length a wished-for port appeared in 
view, and it was agreed that the captain should run the 
packet into the harbour, and he accordingly landed us 
at New Haven, being all equally tired of our aquatic 
journey. We reached that place on Sunday morning, 
and after dining together, we hired-a travelling coach 
for the remainder of our hitherto inauspicious journey: 
but our grievances were not to terminate with our es- 
cape from the watery element—the land journey com- 
‘menced, but our progress was soon opposed by the 
officers of the law, which interdicts travelling on, the 
Sabbath through the state of Connecticut; this we were 
compelled to respect, and to put up at.a tavern on the 
road; here we had excellent accommodations, and. re- 
mained quietly till after the setting sun had sunk be- 
neath the western hills, when we again set off in high 
spirits. We had not proceeded many miles through this 
barren and rocky country, (which, to the eve of a Penn- 
sylvanian, accustomed to see naught but fertile fields, 
improved farms, with post and rail fences, conveyed an 
idea of sterile poverty, that excited my sympathy for 
the miserable inhabitants of this flinty desert,) when 
our coach broke down; we were all invojved in total 
darkness, which increased our misfortune; some time 
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was occupied in mending the coach, when we again 
proceeded slowly on our way. But was I to enumerate 
all the accidents we encountered on the road, I should 
weary you; suffice it to say, we at length reached Bos- 
ton without broken bones, but heartily fatigued and dis- 
gusted with travelling in a private coach.. Here my 
brother wished me to go with him to the Marine Hotel, 
and there reside, during my stay in that town; but I 
preferred a private boarding-house. One was procured, 
to which TI gladly retired. happy to find a place of rest 
from noise and bustle. I aiso wished to reflect at leisure 
on the methods I should adopt to discover Capt. H., 
and how inform him of my arrival and place of resi- 
dence. I need not tell you how anxiously I gazed on 
the face of every passing officer, expecting to see him, 
or some of his friends; nor that in every sail that float- 
ed before my eyes, I fancied I beheld. the one that had 
borne him away; but disappointment awaited me at 
every turn. I was a stranger, and knew not how to seek 
him; I was a woman, and an innate sense of delicacy 
forbade my inquiring for him; also a secret conscious- 
ness of my duplicity, interdicted me from sending my 
brother James to seek him among the officers. Disap- 
pointed in my first hopes of meeting the object for 
whose sake I had encountered this fatiguing journey, I 
became restless and impatient; for two days J con- 
tinued to ramble through the narrow, dirty, confined 
streets of Boston, whose’ windings and intricacies fre- 
quently bewildered my mind, and exposed me to the 
disagreeable sensation arising from the consciousness 
of having lost my way. 

It was then I became sensible of the advantages of my 
native city over any I had yet seen, and learned fully 
to appreciate the wisdom of_its founder, the venerable 
William Penn, and the judgment of his coadjutors, the 
society of friends, whose simplicity, neatness, and eco- 
nomical distribution of ground, has rendered Philadel- 
phia a model for other cities to imitate; presenting to 
the eye of the stranger, a regular succession of streets, 
even, and properly numbered. Here no person can 
be at a loss to distinguish one street from another, as 
all terminate at a distance from the populous parts, 


and are beautifully intersected at equal distances, form- 
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ing a‘true square. Pardon this digression in favour of 
my native city, and suffer me to proceed with my 
story. ; 

At length chance, or Cupid, guided my wandering 
steps to the bridge that crosses Charles-river to Charles- 
town. Here I beheld a number of ships, and learned 
from the toll-men at the gate, that the navy-yard was 
on the opposite side, and that all the ships which met 
my view, belonged to the United States. One large 
black’ looking frigate attracted my attention, and I 
eagerly inquired her name; guess my surprise and 
pleasure, when the man informed me she was the fri- 
gate United States, a few days from New Haven. I 
then particularly inquired concerning the officers of 
that ship, and learned that they frequently crossed 
over to Boston, especially the captain of marines, who 
daily passed and repassed. ‘his satisfied me that 
Capt. H. was still faithful to his engagements, and I 
now found there was no alternative, but to employ 
James as an agent for me; therefore, at our next inter- 
view, I inquired whether he knew Capt. H. of the ma- 
rines. To this question he replied, “no, d n the 
marines, I know none of them.” I, rather offended at 
the insult offered to the corps my lover commanded, 
defended them against the young sailor’s prejudice. 
A warm altercation ensued, which terminated in my 
informing James that Capt. H. was an acquaintance 
of mine in Philadelphia, who I wished to see, and re- 
quested him to mention to Capt. H., in case they 
met, that I wished to see him. ‘To this he replied, 
he would, if accident ever introduced them to each 
other; with this answer I was compelled to rest 
satisfied. But the urchin who produces so much mis- 
chief on the hearts of erring mortals, soon gratified my 
wishes, for the next day these sons of Mars and Nep- 
tune met ina coffee-house. Capt. H. was reading 
when James entered, who, from the description I had 
given of that gentleman, instantly conjectured him to 
be the person I desired to see. ‘The intense gaze with 
which James regarded him, drew Capt. .H.’s attention, 
who politely accosted him, inquiring whether he had 
not had the pleasure of seeing him on the lakes. To 
this James replied in the negative, but presumed his 
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name was H.; the captain replied, it was; James then 
informed#him, that a lady from Philadelphia wished to 
see him. -Rejoiced ‘at the information, Capt H. in- 
stantly obeyed Love’s summons, and I had soon the 
pleasure of seeing him, in company with my brother. 
It is impossible for me to describe the satisfaction I 
felt, at introducing my brother and lover to each other, 
while an internal hope of their becoming brothers by 
affinity, as well as profession, thrilled my heart with 
rapture, that displayed itself in my countenance. 
Vain, delusive phantom, how do you tantalize those 
who, resting their peace on your flattering smiles, find 
too late, thou art but an ignus fatuus; that, by delud- 
ing them from the paths of moral rectitude, guide them 
into the quagmires of disgrace, where you forsake 
them; and, when self-respect, internal peace and hap- 
piness, becomes the sacrifice of their folly, you fly them 
for new votaries, leaving them only their wishes, sighs, 
and tears of deep regret, for time misspent and hap- 
piness destroyed. I then hugged the fond delusion to 
my heart, exulting in my prospects for futurity, an- 
ticipating domestic happiness as the first blessing ef 
Heaven. Capt. i1., delighted to see me, and more than 
ever confirmed in the sincerity of my attachment to 
him, (which Susan Elliott had endeavoured to induce 
him to suppose was fictitious) gave way to all the rap- 
tures of that soul-dissolving passion, Love. But con- 
scious that we had the prying eyes of my brother ever 
on us, and that Capt. H.’s duty required strict atten- 
tion, we agreed to elude the one, and fulfil the other, 
by taking private boarding at Charlestown, where we 
could reside together without suspicion. For my part, 
Thad now no will but his; I therefore complied with all 
his wishes. My-brother, in conformity with military 
etiquette, reported himself to commodore Bainbridge, 
who commanded him to enter on board his own ship, 
bound for the Mediterranean. ‘To this peremptory or- 
der my brother replied, that he had been three years 
on the lakes, and felt no inclination to ston ¢ his des- 
tination, which was to join the frigate Washington at 
Portsmouth, and to Bibcnder his old commander, com- 
modore Chauncey. This frank refusal offended the 
haughty commodore, who replied, that he had no idea-of 
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young men making a convenience of the service.— 
And I, replied James, have no idea of being only a 
humble instrument for the navy; my own interest 
claims my attention; promotion has been withheld 
from me, and now, if Iam not allowed to join the ship 
Washington, I shall instantly quit the public service. 
This spirited reply from so young a man (James being 
then only nineteen years of age) surprised the great 
man, and showed him plainly that the son of an Ameri- 
can, and an old revolutionary officer, will never sub- 
mit to oppression in any form. However, at the com- 
modore’s request, he went on board that gentleman’s 
ship daily, to teach his men the use of the patent fire- 
arms; but every artifice of the commodore failed to in- 
cluce him to enter on the cruise. James therefore en- 
gaged on board of a large India-man, bound for Cal- 
cutta, owned by Mr. Gray of Boston. Here I will 
leave him making arrangements for his voyage, and re- 
turn to my own story. 

Thad previously informed my brother that my busi- 
ness, which was to purchase shina, would call me to 
Salem, a small sea-port town a few miles distance from 
Boston, and under this pretence I left him to accompa- 
ny Capt. H. to Charlestown. Here, after some diffi- 
culty, that gentleman procured a lodging for himself 
and me, I passing for his wife. The lady who kept the 
boarding-house, being a plain. New England woman, 
was, on my first introduction to her, so surprised at 
my tall figure, and rather commanding appearance, 
that she absolutely,refused to comply with her con- 
tract, or even to receive me as a boarder, alleging I 
looked too haughty for her house, and she feared her 
accommodations would not suit me. Thus I have 
ever found women in general. opposed to me on my 
first appearance; but this prejudice evaporated in a few 
days, and, as the town was full of naval officers, I 
lived very retired. ‘Thieso delighted the old lady, that 
I became a great favourite with her... Here, secluded 
from all the world, we lived to love alone; time flew 
on downy pinions, and I was supremely blest. The 
captain was almest constantly -with me; his former 
companions missed him from all his usual places of 
resort, and began to wonder where he secluded him- 
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self. Ruior, with her thousand tongues, became loud 
and busy; butall conjectures and inquiries proved-in 
‘ain; none could discover the cause of his absence, or 
the place of his retreat. But report said that a lady 
had been seen passing the bridge in a carriage with him, 
whose dress bespoke her a stranger. ‘These whispers 
at length attracted my brother James’s attention, who 
immediately conjectured. we were somewhere conceal- 
ed together in Charlestown. He therefore began a 
strict search, and soen traced out our retreat. Ac- 
cordingly, one morning before breakfast, Capt. H. not 
being well was’ sitting in an arm-chair by the fire, 
when the door suddenly opened, and James-entered. 
Aghast I stood, and, like the fallen angel, trembled at 
his presence. Never will that moment be forgotten by 
me. He advanced, and politely bowing, looked stern- 
ly at me and said, “ madam, I wish to be informed by 
what name J am henceforth to address your”’ I trem- 
bling and confusedly answered, H-——l. The captain 
arose from his seat; conscious guilt flushed his pallid 
cheek as he corroborated the assertion I had made. 
He then explained to James that, in consequence of 
the uncertainty of the death of Capt. C., we wished 
to keep our marriage a secret for some time, and en- 
treated him not to betray us to the world, till we our- 
selves thought proper to disclose it. To this my bro- 
ther assented, and soon after took his leave. Thus left 
to ourselves, the captain sunk exhausted in his chair, 
declaring that now no time could be spared, for we 
must be married immediately, as James, though »satis- 
fied for the moment, might demand further poots, which, 
if we could not give, he, as an officer, would require 
satisfaction, and a duel would be the inevitable conse- 
quence, which might, perhaps, terminate fatally. ‘Fo 
our immediate union I then objected,—my_ mother’s 
anger rose to intimidate me from pursuing the right 
path, and in compliance. with her wishes, | persevered 
in my refusal. I then exerted all my influence to 
sooth his mind and lull his apprehensions, by telling 
him James was too young to entertain suspicion, that 
on his return from, the Mediterranean all obstacles 
would be removed, and then our marriage could take 
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place with propriety. To this, my reasoning, he ta- 
citly agreed, but with evident marks of reluctance. 

You, Mary, will no doubt condemn me for this con- 
duct, so inimical to the line of rectitude proper for our~ 
sex to pursue, and think me as mad in romance as He- 
loise when she says, “No, make me mistress to the 
man I love.” I did not indeed, place so high an esti- 
mation on the marriage state as the generality of wo- 
men do; the example I had seen of the conduct of hus- 
bands, disgusted me with the state, and I knew too 
much of the inconstancy of man to consider the matri- 
monial vows any bond of faith to that capricious sex, 
who live only for variety. Where is the man living 
that ever proved faithful to his matrimonial engage- 
ments? I had been too closely pursued by married men 
myself, not to fully know how far they appreciated 
constancy; for instance, Mr. —~, of love-sick memory; 
the kind quaker too; nay, I could mention one hundred 
more who have laid their vows of love aside, to court 
the favours of many a fair one, while their wives fancied 
them the paragons of faith, truth, and love. But re- 
gard for the peace of some of the very women that held 
me up asamark for the finger of scorn to point at, 
prevents me from exposing them and their vices to 
you; for I well know, my dear Mary, that happiness 
is an illusion, therefore | suffer the ladies to enjoy it; 
Fwill not disturb their bosom’s peace, or tell them what 
numbers of them owe me for the severe rebukes many 
a libertine husband has received from me, when insult 
ed byghis proposals; which I have rejected with that 
contempt they and their offers merited. 


Go count the sands upon the sea beat shore, 
Then tell me man is constant ever more. 


I ever regarded marriage as a wise and proper regu- 
jation to enable society to hold an authority over the 
conduct of both sexes, but I have often thought, were 
the laws against prohibiting adultery to be enforced 
against the lords of the creation, I fear the females 
would have to fill the benches, and the bar; nay, even 
the pulpits might be empty at times, and prisons too 
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iull to contain half the candidates for places in them, 
while women would be compelled to hold the keys. 


Thus man, the lawless libertine, may rove, 
Unquestioned still through all the wilds of love. 


It was this knowledge which I had painfully acquired 
readered me careless to the entreaties of Capt. H. 
I was conscious he loved me, my heart was wholly his; 
nay, to love wasunited esteem, and the most implicit 
confidence in his integrity. What then could a mere 
ceremony do for us? nothing, except to give us conse- 
quence in the eyes of the world. I had frequently 


seen the most ardent, impassioned lovers, become cold, 


arbitrary, unfeeling, austere husbands; and I therefore 


fancied marriage the grave of love, and that Hymen’s 
flame consumed Cupid’s arrows in the heart. How 
many blooming, gay, lively, animated girls had I seen 
metitarchased by marriage into dull, moping, domes- 
tic drudges, whose pallid cheeks, sunk and tearful eyes, 
too fully indicated a heart oppressed by unkindness, 
and a spirit broken by disappvintment. The female 
heart, Mary, is arich soil for the rose of love to thrive 
in; but alas, too soon does the frost of indifference nip 
the lovely plant, and leave a rankling thorn in its 
place;: for love, you knoy, unreturned, soon dies. I 
therefore dreaded marriage, as well as my mother’s 
displeasure, and withstood all the captain’s solicita- 
tions to enter into that state till his return, when I so- 
lemnly promised to become his wife. Would to hea- 
ven I had kept that promise; but Mary, may I not 
hope the dreadful expiation I have made for vows of 
love all broken, have been accepted at the throne of 
grace. Inow regret the facility with which I then 
yielded to my chimerical apprehensions, of the implaca- 
ble reséntment of my mother, should I marry Capt. 
Hf., and my too womanish fears of I know not what; 
but the idea ofa husband terrified and disgusted me, 
the recollection of Capt. C. ever caused a sensation of 
terror, and the name of husband recalled bim-to memo- 
ry, and with this idea, came the remembrance of the 
miseries I had endured in the early part of my mar- 
ried life. Will you believe me, | really trembled as 
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the idea floated across my brain, and therefore 1 with- 
stuod all the captain’s solicitations to sanction our 
connexion by the legal forms of law. ‘Time, I thought, 
might obliterate the recollection of the sorrows I had 
then endured, and reconcile me to again wearing the 
matrimonial fetters. I therefore prevailed on him, for 
a time, to relinquish his intentions.. Thus urged, he 
agreed to my arrangements, and harmony was re- 
stored 

My brother James continued to visit us daily. No 
suspicion ever entered his mind of the deception I had 
practised on him, and his esteem for the captain in- 
creased hourly, as did his fraternal affection for me. 
Hitherto 1 had appeared’as an elder sister, of whom he 
stood in awe, but now, I was tohim an equal in life, 
and a woman demanding his tenderness and protection, 
which he solemnly promised me, should Capt. C. ever 
return to destroy my present felicity, which he then 
imagined my marriage with Capt. H. had rendered 
permanent, he would defend. Three weeks flew rap- 
idiy over; my brother, at length, began to talk of 
Ieaving us, but as I hada husband’s protection, this 
idea gave him no pain. He, in a few days, set sail for 
India, in high spirits; hope to him indicated prosperity, 
and he resolved to court Fortune’s. smileswhile she 
seemed so disposed to dispense them. 

Mr. Hooker, having promised my brother and Capt. 
H. that he would see me safe to Philadelphia, he there- 
fore, in proper time, called on me to ascertain when 
I designed quitting Boston, which I informed him | 
would do in a few days. After purchasing such goods 
as I had occasion for, on fair and equitable terms, re- 
ceiving only from the merchants at Boston the most 
polite, honourable, and confidental treatment, I ship- 
ped them for Philadelphia, and then determined to ac- 
company Mr. Hooker. ‘To this Capt. H. reluctant- 
ly consented, as I stated to nim it was impossible for me 
to continue from my family and business any longer. 
It was therefore agreed that 1 should avail myself of 
Mr. Hooker’s protection and return home. At my de- 
parture 1 presented the captain with my likeness in 
miniature, painted by one of the best artists in Phila- 
de]phia, and which was a striking resemblance of what 
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Iwas in the early stage of my marriage with Capt. C., 
when but sixteen summers had kissed my cheek, and 
the rose of youth, health, and contentment, glowed 
there unrivalled. After a thousand painful adieus I 
tore myself from his arms, and stepped into the stage 
that waited to convey me to Albany. From hence 5 
designed to proceed to Schenactady, where I had re- 
lations I wished to visit. Mary, you, perhaps, may 
ridicule the idea of presentiment on the human mind 
as a romantic flight of fancy, but at the moment J 
parted from Capt. H. a secret something seemed to 
whisper to my soul we had parted to meet no more. 
My heart sunk in my bosom to almost listless apathy; 
every pulse ceased to vibrate, and I remained fixed to 
my seat more like a statue than an animated being. 
‘Tears at length relieved my aching bosom, and for two 
hours I wept almost incessantly. Fortunately it was 
not yet light when I quitted Boston; my grief was 
therefore sacred as it was secret. Nor could the beau- 
tiful scenery which a.rising sun presented to my won- 
dering eyes of hill and dale for a moment dispel my 
inward sorrow, though pride compelled me to su press 
my tears. Our journey was delightful fhe this 
picturesque country, and had my feelings been in uni- 
son with pleasure, I should have enjoyed the varicus 
scenes, grand and sublime, that everywhere presented 
themselves to my view with rapture. But, alas! they 
merely now excited a momentary sensation of wonder, 
then were forgot, for grief lay heavy at my heart, and 
Nature’s beauty had lost its power to charm. But 
though almost insensible to surrounding objects, I 
could not but admire the strength of the eastern coach- 
es, the beauty of their horses, and the expertness of 
their drivers. We reached Albany in safety. Here I 
remained a few days amusing myself by visiting every 
thing worth seeing in that city, and the surrounding 
country, which I then quitted for Schenactady. Here 
my relatives received me with every mark of pleasure, 
and that kind, friendly hospitality the inhabitants of 
the state of New York are so celebrated for. This was 
a balm to my tortured bosom, that soothed its grief and 
lulled its cares to rest. Hope again revived in my 
soul, and my heart expanded with pleasure. I remain- 
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ed a few days with my kind relatives, who conveyed 
me to Albany, where [ bade them adieu, and went on 
board the steam-boat, which quickly proceeded down 
the river, and presented to my eye scenery beau- 
tiful beyond description, at once grand, bold, and pic- 
turesque, and such as I never before had witnessed. 
We moved rapidly down the river; all was calm, se- 
rene, and beautiful, the company agreeable, all con- 
spired to lull my recent sorrow. "Again my tall figure 
commanded general attention, and excited the curiosi- 
ty of the passengers, many of whom were officers re- 
turning from the army, to enjoy their hard_earned lau- 
rels in the arms of their expecting wives and families. 
Many and various were the conjectures I excited. Mr. 
Hooker had not entered my name in the books, there- 
fore here curiosity had no food, and all was lost in the 
misty maze of conjecture, One of the gentlemen had 
greatly attracted my attention by his agreeable con- 
versation and pleasing manners. While we sat chat- 
ting, I observed an officer, a colonel from Virginia, ga- 
zing attentively at me; his haughty, consequential air 
induced me to think he had a larger portion of wealth 
than good sense; the whole day he watched me with 
uncommon attention; whenever my eye encountered 
his I found his gaze more than [dared to meet. In 
the afternoon I decended into the cabin, to take some 
refreshment; here Lencountered him. He entered im- 
mediately into conversation with me, interlarding his 
discourse with some, as he fancied, flattering compli- 
ments, to which [ turned a deaf ear. Among other 
subjects, he mentioned the gentleman I had been con- 
versing with, asking me if I was acquainted with him; 
to this I. replied in the negative, adding, that I was go- 
ing to make the same inquiry of him, as I understood 
they both belonged to Washington city. “1, madam,” 
said the haughty soldier, “know nothing more of him 
but that he is a store-keeper in that city.” ‘This rather 
irritated me, and after some observations on the utili- 
ty of trade, and the respectability of store-keepers 
generally, our conversation relaxed; hé then renewed 
1is compliments to me, to which I rather haughtily re- 
plied, “hold, sir, Tam but a store-keeper.”? ‘This re- 
ort rather confused the gallant soldier, who began to 
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apologize for what he had previously said. But my 
spirit was aroused, and I went on deck to laugh at my 
discomfitted admirer, who behaved with the most mark- 
ed politeness during the remainder of our voyage, 
which was extremely pleasant. 

On our arrival in New York I took up my residence 
at my former lodgings. During my continuance in that 
city, | experienced from Mr. H. the most friendly atten- 
tions; and after seeing some goqds packed up I had pur- 
chased, and which I left under his care to ship for Phila- 
delphia, | took leave of that gentleman, and set offin 
the steam-boat for my native city, where I arrived in 
health and good spirits. Here I found my family well; 
business had been brisk .in my absence, and my kind 
sister’s exertions and care had left nothing for me to 
perform. { resumed my place again in the family, and 
a delightful calm succeeded. All my purchases in Bos- 
ton and New York came safe, and my stock was re- 
spectable, considering the late restrictions on our trade. 
‘Thus calm and tranquil passed my life; I continued 
faithful to my engagements with Capt. H, from whom 
I heard regularly for some time. At length his pune- 
tuality declined: L was offended, and began to doubt 
the continuation of his regard. This gave a pang to 
my heart, too severe to be tamely endured, You know 
the ardour of my feelings, and the natural impetuosity 
of my temper; this hurried me into a state of resent- 
ment, that cooled the effervescence of my passion. Thus 
a few weeks passed over, when an explanatory letter 
came from him that convinced my reason, but could not 
satisfy my heart that his was still unchanged. Love 
and reason formed ne unity in my dream of fancy—my 
feelings were ardent, sincere, and impassioned. His 
was too rational to gratify them, and I became dissatis- 
fied, resentful, and uneasy. The frigate United States 
sailed for the Mediterranean; the captain’s farewell 
letter came to hand, yet I was still unhappy and dis- 
contented. Suspicion is, you know, the death-bed of 
love; mine began to yield to its influence. Pride pre- 
dominated in my bosom, and usurped the place of that 
tenderness which had hitherte animated it. I had loved 
but too well, and sacrificed too much to find that calm 
content within, which ought to be the innate of every 
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heart. I continued my attentions to business with 
unremitting assiduity, but internal anguish preyed 
upon my spirits. Being naturally an enemy to Melan- 
choly, I therefore found her occasional visits very 
disagreeable, and her attendants, the Azure Demos, stil! 
more so. I, of course; soon sought refuge from them in 
more animated society. My house was frequented by 
a variety of gentlemen, whose conversation served to 
amuse an idle hour and banish ennui. All my former 
opinions of the inconstancy and infidelity of those ca- 
pricious beings, the male sex, was revived with renewed 
force. I laughed at their professions of constancy, de- 
rided ‘their sincerity, and offered to support my as- 
sertion by occular demonstration. This challenge was 
quickly accepted by some gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance, anda month given to produce a denouement. A 
wager of an elegant entertainment was to be given at 
the termination of the affair. This proposal I gaily 
accepted, nor once thought of the consequences. 

Oh, Mary, how frequently does an exuberance of 
the animal spirits carry us from the paths of rectitude, 
and that delicate propriety of conduct, without which 
no female, however beautiful, followed, flattered, and 
admired, can ever be truly respectable; hurried by this 
playful spirit, and eager to win the depending wager, I 
forthwith commenced my attack. 

I will now communicate to you one of the numerous 
fights of folly that I have been led into, which will, I 
trust, convince you that I have been rather imprudent 
than guilty; and that a spirit of coquetry was my actua- 
ting impulse, in many of my flights, rather than the 
amorous disposition for which the world has condemned 
me. Ihave told you that after my separation from 
M n, I ridiculed the very idea of constancy in man. 
Capt. H.’s apparent neglect served but to confirm and 
strengthen these opinions Many and various instances 
of conjugal love had been presented to me, to induce 
me to change my sentiments, but in vain. Among these 
was a Mr. H , late of New York, who had recently 
married an interesting young lady of this city. Their 
mutual attachment was so apparently great, that they 
appeared inseparable. She appeared wholly devoted to 
him, ahd he seemed to live but for her. Here then was _ 
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an instance of the predominance of conjugal affection, 
faith, and constancy, to controvert my theory; but I 
continued sceptical, and. fixed upon this gentleman as 
a suitable person to-make iy experiment on. I began 
iny operations by placing myself at the front-door, at 
the hour 1 knew he daily passed. For one or two 
weeks he withstood all the attacks of my eyes, and I 
almost despaired of success; at length he begaa to look 
attentively at me as he passed, and, if I did not happen 
to be at the door, the house generally excited his at- 
tention, as he appeared to seek for some object that 
interested him. When I did see him FT smiled and 
withdrew from the door. ‘Thus put off for a few days, 
he then followed me in the street, if we chanced to 
meet. At length he came into the store, made some 
purchases for his family, which he requested me to 
send to his residence. Accordingly, my boy carried 
home the basket of china, for which Mr. H re- 
sented him with fifty cents, and inquired who kept the 
shop; to this the boy replied, Mrs. C. I must here ob- 
serve, that Mr H waited at the door of his own 
house to receive the purchases which he had made. 
These were favourable symptoms, and I congratulated 
myself on the success of my scheme. A few days af- 
ter this I met the gentleman in question in the street; 
it was then the hour of dinner, and he was going to 
partake of that meal. with his young and handsome 
wife, yet, on our meeting, he turned and followed me. 
I, eager to win my wager, as well as prove my theory 
just, walked down Second-street till 1 reached the ex- 
tremity of Southwark; I then turned tu the western 
part, or rather to. the open and uncultivated suburbs. 
He still pursued my path—dinner might wait while I 
was in view. It was a summer’s day; the sun, almost 
at meridian height, darted his burning beams upon our 
heads, but 1 was partially sheltered from its intense 
heat by my parasol, while he encountered the full pow- 
er of Pheebus’ scorching rays. At length he politely ac- 
costed me,—I replied—he rejoined—and finally the in- 
terview terminated in an appointment to meet the en- 
suing morning, at six o’clock. Here was a confirma 
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tion of my theory of inconstancy in man; a husband, 
not six months married, going to leave the arms of his 
youthful wife, to commence an intrigue witha woman 
he scarce knew. O! Tempora, O! Mores'—could it be? 
a man so passionately in love as Mr. H had been, 
thus to forget his matrimonial vows, and: commence an 
intrigue ere scarce the honey moon had passed. 
Whether he kept the appointment I am ignorant; I had 
won the wager, and did not keep mine. 

Ehave told you, my dear friend, that my acquaint- 
ance with gentlemen was very extensive; among them 
I. esteemed none more higly than Mr. G———n, a 
respectable citizen of Philadelphia. One day this 
gentleman jocosely observed, he would, if it met my 
xpprobation, introduce to my society a young friend 
of his from New Orleans, who was very ambitious of 
my acquaintance. ‘Ie this proposal | laughingly as- 
sented, and, without. further ceremony he, the next 
morning, introduced to me my late unfortunate hus- 
band, Lieut. Richard Smyth. My first’ impressions 
were, that he was a very handsome man, ahd, on en- 
tering into conversation, 1 found him also agreeable 
and interesting. This interview took place en Wed- 
nesday morning; in the evening he waited on me, and 
we walked down to visit my mother’s family. . There 
he received a friendly welcome. My uncle. Samuel 
resided in New Orleans, and, as my mother expected 
to learn from Lieut. Smyth some intelligence of him, 
she was unusually polite and attentive. We passed a 
very pleasant evening, and returned rather late to my 
dwelling, where he took his leave. He repeated his 
visits each succeeding day, till Saturday afternoon, 
when he requested me to accompany him in a ride the 
ensuing day ina gig. ‘To this L objected, saying, I 
had never been in the habit of riding out alone with 
gentlemen, particularly strangers. He replied, al- 
though our introduction had been recent, yet he could 
not possibly be considered a stranger, as we had fre- 
quently met in public. Again he pressed me earnest- 
ly to accompany him, but for a long time I continued 
firm in my refusal. You, Mary, will no doubt wonder 
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at this temerity on so short an acquaintance, thus to in- 
sist after my denial. But I should have before inform- 
ed you, that he had been for some months in the habit 
of passing my door; and I of seeing him daily, though 
no intercourse had taken place between us, previous 
to his introduction by Mr.G n. My refusal only ope- 
rated asa stimulant to excite in him a resolution to 
conquer my objections, as he was a man of so decided 
a character, that, when he once fixed his mind on the 
attainment of any object, he resolve either to conquer 
or did in the attempt. Here, alas, he was but too suc- 
cessful; his impetuosity bore down all my well-formed 
resolutions, and J agreed to be the companion of his 
ride’ for a few hours in the morning, being Sunday. 
Accordingly he came, and I quitted my peaceful home 
with him. In afew moments we were on the road to 
Frankford; the day was remarkably fine, all nature 
seemed to repose on the luxurious lap of indolence and 
ease; the sun-burnt sons and daughters of labour had 
relaxed from the toils of the week, and dressed in their 
best habits, were eagerly pursuing their sports, or 
wooing the objects of their affections. All ‘creation 
seemed in unison; ease, peace, and plenty appeared to 
reign wherever we passed, and gave a. charm to his con- 
versationn, which was sensible, though rather romantic, 
animated, and pleasing. J was delighted—a soothing 
calm diffused itself through my heart. After a long 
and interesting conversation on various subjects, in 
which he displayed a well-informed mind, and a warm 
enthusiastic heart, he began the hackneyed theme of 
love. I listened and Jaughed at him for some time, 
and then warmly reprobated the idea of that passion, 

calling it the chimera of a distempered brain, tiil find. 

ing I could neither parry his assaults on my feelings, 

nor change the subject, | candidly informed him of my 

engagements with Capt. H. -He stated, as delicately 

as possible, that he had heard of my attachment and 

intrigue with that gentleman, and all my former amours. 

To this I plead guilty, as far as truth extended; 

but firmly denied all the absurd tales in circulation at 

my expense, adding, that: whatever my former errors 
might have been, I was now convinced of their impro- 
priety, and that a pure and virtuous attachment for 
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Capt. H., then filled my heart, which I hoped would 
end only with my being; that I had no other wish at 
present, than to become the partner of that gentleman, 
and to share his fate, be it weal or wo. These opinions, 
arising from a source whence he didnot expect to hear 
them, rather surprised him, and he intreated for par- 
don so sincerely, that I accorded him mine. . The con- 
versation dropped, and as the sun now’ became too 
warm to continue our drive, he proposed to stop at a 
tavern kept by a widow lady, ten miles from the city, 
on the road_to Bristol, for dinner. When seated in 
the parlour of the inn, I perceived an evident alteration 
in his manners; he was agitated and uneasy, often 
walked the floor with hasty steps, and then again re- 
seated himself, while a deep melancholy seemed: to 
overspread his fine features. I at once perceived he 
was revolving something in his mind, but could not 
imagine what, until he hastily approached me, and, in 
hurried accents, said, “will you, madam, accept the 
hand of a soldier, of a man that sincérely loves you, 
will you give me a right to protect you by an immedi- 
ate union?’ Surprise and astonishment at this abrupt 
proposal, deprived me of the power of utterance; but 
when I recovered my presence of mind, I firmly and 
decidedly refused his offered hand. He still: perse- 
vered in pleading his suit, and I now heartily repented 
my imprudence in accompanying a man I knew so 
little of, but repentance came too late. I was alone 
with him, among strangers, to whom delicacy and pride 
forbade my complaining. His impetuosity, bordering 
on ferocity, intimidated me from further opposition for 
the present, but I determined never again to trust my- 
self with him in a similar situation, should I be safely 
restored to my happy home. Capt. H.’s tender, delicate 
conduct floated on my memory, and, when contrasted 
with Lieut. Smyth’s violence, irritated me against him, 
and confirmed my resolution in favour of the former. 
My spirit rose, and I passionately again declined his 
offered hand, in terms the most decided and unequivo- 
cal> This firm refusal excited his resentment; a dead- 
ly paleness overspread his countenance, and an ex- 
pression, of fierceness, blended with horror, which I 
thought it almost impossible for his manly, elegant 
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features to express, really terrified me. _T, Mary, want 
language to pourtray it even to your mind’s eye. The 
pencil of Hogarth, or the inimitable Jarvis of New York, 
might do it justice, I cannot, therefore will relinquish 
the attempt. [ will here enter on his history, which 
will better display bis character than any of my feeble 
attempts to delineate it can possibly do. 

Lieut. Richard Smyth was by birth an Trishman, a 
native of Sligo, in the Emerald Isles, so celebrated for 
producing men of strong minds, and ungovernable pas- 
sions. is father was once a merchant in affluent cir- 
cumstances,-but a train of misfortunes having caused 
his failure in business, and his death soon after suc- 
ceeding, Richard, his only son, was left an orphan. 
Daniel Clark, Kisq., his maternal uncle, had emigrated 
to.New Orleans, where he settled, and acquired a large 
fortune. On learning the melancholy fate of his bro- 
ther-in-law in Treland, and the unpleasant situation of 
his beloved sister, he wrote to his mother, who was also 
a widow, and her two daughters, Mrs. Smyth, who was 
Richard’s mother, and Mrs. Anderson, offering to adopt 
his nephew, and constitute him the heir of his estate, 
provided they would leave Ireland, and settle in the 
United States. This offer old Mrs. Clark and Mrs. 
Anderson accepted, but Mrs Smyth remained in her 
hative country, and, as Richard was her only child, ma- 
ternal affection predominated over interest, and he 
continued with her till he had attained his ninth year. 
She then consented to relinquish him to his uncle on 
the. preceding conditions. Preliminaries bein ad- 
justed, he was sent to-his grandmother in Philadelphia, 
One circumstance I will here relate to you, that will 
delineate the strength of his mind and ardency of» his 
feelings, as well as the rash impetuosity of his charac- 
ter, particularly where a female was the incentive. 
There was on board the vessel in which he was pas- 
senger to America, a little girl about his own Ape, t. 2. 
between nine and ten years old. She was of course 
his playmate and companion. They were one day at 
play on the deck, when she accidently dropped some- 
thing overboard. Richard instantly plunged into the 
yawning abyss with the intention of restoring to her the 
foy she had lost. His life had nearly proved 'a sacrifice 
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to his gallant temerity. Would that he had then 
flown to the bosom of his Heavenly Father,'nor lived to 
endure the horrors of ay ignominious fate in a strange 
land, for the honour of which he had risked his life im 
the late war, and been entrusted with a command. 
But to return; he arrived safe in Philadelphia, and was 
received by his maternal grandmother, at her residence 
in Germantown, with unbounded affection. This good 
old lady, with all the warmth of heart peculiar to her 
country, loved the pleasing, noble, generous boy, to 
whom she looked up as the being that would perpetu- 
ate her family, and add honours to their Wealth You 
well know the peculiar affection the Irish females gene- 
rally bear their sons, and their national love of family. 
This predominated in the bosom of Mrs. Clark, and 
she, from affection, spoiled a temper naturally rash, ob- 
stinate, haughty, and self-willed, by immoderate’ in- 
dulgence.' Richard was placed at a public seminary for 
education, and soon rendered himself conspicuous 
by the enthusiastic benevolence , of his heart, which 
evinced itself in his humanity to the poor boys in the 
vicinity of the college, by distributing his clothes, &c. 
among them, and outstripping all his cotemporaries in 
the industry with which he applied his mind to his 
studies, and his facility in acquiring every branch of 
education. Here he continued a few years, till the 
seminary could do no more for him.’ His uncle, de- 
lighted-by his application, and its ultimate reward, then 
sent for. him to New Orleans, where he became a spoil- 
ed favourite. Rolling in affluence, and an able assist- 
ant to his kind uncie, his youth passed in ease, ele- 
gance, and an eager pursuit of pleasure, so peculiar to 
that dissipated country. His uncle, partial to his vir- 
tues, and blind to his errors, indulged him in every wish 
he formed. Thus he grew up, an exotic of the first or- 
der and beauty; but alas, the plant required the skilful 
hand of some discerning friend to prune the too luxuri- 
ant branches that sprouted from its noble trunk, and 
bend them in subordination to the established forms of 
aéciety; but no such friendly hand for him existed, all 
bowed to his sovereign will and pleasure. 

His haughty spirit, thus uncontrouled, frequently 
burst the bonds of propriety; but the natural courage 
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so peculiar to his country, generally carried him through 
these youthful sallies with too much eclat ever. to pro- 
duce amendment. His uncle he loved and revered as 
a friend, parent, and benefactor. This enthusiastic at- 
tachment involved him in a duel with Mr. C., of New 
Orleans, at the early age of nineteen. That gentleman 
having offered an insult to his uncle, which Mr. Clark, 
whose declining health prevented him from resentins 
in a manner. consistent with. the young hero’s ideas of 
honour, he sent a challenge to Mr. C., demanding from 
him the satisfaction of a gentleman, for the insult of- 
fered to his uncle; the challenge was accepted, they 
met, and Richard received the ball of. his adversary 
through his loins, of which wound he lay for nine weeks 
gapseronaly ill; during this time his life was despaired 
of, His sufferings, in consequence, endeared him to his 
uncle’s heart more warmly than ever; and his indul- 
gences became as boundless as the young man’s desires. 
About two years after this period; the old gentleman, 
anxious to see him settled in life before his departure 
trom this world, proposed to him an alliance with a 
young lady of that country, of unexceptionable cha- 
racter and large fortune; in compliance with his wishes 
he visited the young lady for some time, but love had 
no share in these attentions, which were of course luke- 
warm, and unimpassioned; yet the treaty continued to 
progress, and would probably have terminated in matri- 
mony, had not a quarrel taken place between his uncle 
and. him. Thus terminated the matrimonial scheme, as 
Richard Smyth discontinued his visits to the lady en- 
tirely, and rushed into a vortex of dissipation. ‘The old 
gentleman, when too late, became sensible of his error 
in the boundless indulgences he had shown his nephew, 
for he svon dissipated the fortune he had settled on him. 
Richard’s proud soul disdained to humble itself to hisbut 
too kind uncle; he therefore quitted New Orleans, with 
the intention of joining the patriots of South America, 
and aiding them in their struggles for the rights of na- 
ture, 7.@ an emancipation from the tyranny of the pa- 
rent country, and an exertion of their own will. Of 
Richard’s intention and expedition his uncle was soon 
infermed; he instantly despatched a courier after him, 
with whom he returned to New Orleans, and a tempo- 
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rary reconciliation took place. But the electric-spark 
that had long laid dormant in his breast, was struck, and 
the fire of manly courage, so peculiar to the higher 
ranks of the sons of Erin, aroused. He, like young 
Douglass, disdained the slothfal easy life of pleasure 
he had hitherto led, and resolved to prove himself a 
man in spirit.. For this purpose he secretly quitted his 
uncle’s roof, taking wait him a negro whom he had 
emancipated from the horrors of slavery, and hastened 
to the city of Washington. ‘The late hostilities with 
Great Britain, which ended in a war, were then com- 
mencing. He offered his services to the land of his 
adoption; this offer was not made from pecuniary mo- 
tives, nora thirst for vengeance on the sons of Great 
Britain for injuries done his family or fortune, but from 
the pure impulses of a military spirit, panting for fame, 


‘the noblest of all human views. I need scarcely add 


his services were accepted by the secretary of war, and 
he received a licutenant’s commission in the northern 
department of the army. Here his ardent impetuots 
spirit had-indeed an extensive field foraction; he fought, 
and conquered; his whole soul was devoted to the cause 
of liberty and equality. A sincere member of the demo- 
cratic party, he did not, like too many of that society, 
seek to perform his duty by a substitute, but risked life 
and liberty in the cause he had espoused. Thus, while 
his murderers were slumbering in supine ease, enjoying 
all the comforts of home, and talking of patriotism, he 
left an indulgent uncle, a home where all delighted to 
obey his every wish, to endure the horrors of a camp, 
an unhealthy climate, and severe military discipline, to 
defend the cause of insulted freedom. His active en- 
terprising spirit, soon gained him the confidence of his 
commanding officer, who appointed him his adjutant. 
I need scarcely tell you that his military career com- 
menced with an eclat that excited"the envy, and pro- 
voked the malice of souls who had not sufficient fire to 
imitate his example; they therefore pursued him with a 
malevolence incompatible with the principles that ought 
to actuate men ina military life, who, while they claim 
the title of gentlemen, should act consistent with the 
character they assume, at least for the time being. With 
one of these gentlemen, Cant. B , he hada quarrel about 
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the adjutancy, that terminated ina duel. The parties 
met by"previous arrangement, each attended by his 
second. Capt. B. had che first fire, which leutenant 
Smyth received, and was wounded; he instantly reco- 
vered his courage, rallied his Spirits, and raising him- 
self on one knee, supported by his second, he returned 
the fire, and wounded his adversary, who lingered a few 
months, and died. For this action, the effervescence of 
courage, he has since, by popular prejudice, been ac- 
cused of murder. If all men who kill their adversaries 
in duels are denominated murderers, that crime stalks 
abroad in every city throughout the civilized part of 
this vast globe, with impunity. Why then was this un- 
fortunate man thus stigmatized, and finally, by preju- 
dice, condemned to an ignominious death? 


But thou art gone to realms of bliss, 
No pangs now wring thy breast, 

Thy wretched wife can know but this, 
Thy every care’s at rest. 


Was this transaction considered a murder? Why was he 
not then arraigned for it? No, it was only by the mis- 
guided populace of Philadelphia that this tale was pro- 
pagated and blazoned to the world;to depreciate him 
in -he estimation of the few friends that adhered to him 
in his dark hour of misfortune. He continued to hold 
his appointment in the army until the close of the war, 
when, being on the list of disbanded officers, he return- 
ed to Philadelphia, where he took boarding at Elliott’s 
hotel, in north Fourth-street; here he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. G., who occasionally dined at that house, 
his family residing in the country. Lieutenant Smyth 
continued at Mr. Elhott’s, until his inauspicious mar- 
riage with your unfortunate friend. His entrance into 
the army of the United States so highly displeased his 
uncle, who was in heart a strong monarchist, conse- 
quently opposed to the principles of the late war, that, 
finding bis once beloved nephew acting in every instance 
so diametrically opposite tohis wishes, he, in a paroxysm 
of passion, bequeathed all his fortune to his mother, 
who continued to reside in Germantown. Soon after 
this act of injustice, Mr. Clark paid the debt of nature. 
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‘Thus did the unfortunate Richard forfeit his birth-right 
by his devotion to the land of his adoption, whose citi- 
zens generously rewarded him for the sacrifice by an 
ignominious death, and cutting him off from life ere 
manhood’s prime had decked his cheek, for merely 
acting on principles of self-defence, as I, who was ac- 
quainted with all the secret actions of that affair, could 
have proved, could I have been-heard in his defence. 
But peace to his manes, and sacred be his name; he 
has met that Great, that Omnipotent Judge to whom 
all are amenable; and he has, ere now, decided’ be- 
tween my persecuted husband and that obdurate heart 
who withheld mercy and forgiveness from a youthful 
penitent, an only son, the darling of an aged grandmo- 
ther, whose hoary head in vain plead to spare the 
loved object of her doating age. Cruel, relentless man— 
even in the grave I abhor and detest thy memory: nor 
can years of misery, months of dreary confinement, 


“eradicate from my bosom the mortal hatred I bear to 


thee. May the name of Snyder ever be abhorred, and 
when the passing traveller shall turn aside to view the 
tomb: that contains all that remains of Richard Smyth, 
detest, as I do, thehand that smotehim. My tears flow in 
anguish but to recal the horrors of that awful moment of 
thy death, devoted victim of prejudice. You will, per- 
haps, my dear Mary, condemn this expression of resent- 
ment; but alas! may I not indulge myself in breathing 
forth my sorrows, grief, and detestation on the bosom ot 
friendship. I might indeed have ceased to abhor Simon 
Snyder’s memory, could I believe that his motives for a 
refusal to sign Richard’s pardon originated in a love 
of justice, and a desire to deter others from pursuing a 
line of conduct inimical to the good order of society; 
but I am too well convinced that no such feeling ac- 
tuated him. No, no; Richard was sacrificed on the 
shrine of interest; from motives of policy he withheld 
a pardon which he feared would injure him in the 
estimation of the public. But from that Great, that 
Ginmipotent Judge, Simon has, ere now, perhaps, re- 
ceived no more mercy than he yielded to the nume- 
rous petitions sent by the relenting citizens in fayou: 
of this unfortunate sufferer. In death. all men are 
equal, the peasant and the brow encircled by the elit- 
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tering dizdem of state. Before that Great Power their 
actions and intentions are reviewed; it is then the guilty 
tremble, while the poor, but innocent, can meet their 
Judge with bosoms glowing with hope. 

I will now return to where I left Lieut. Smyth and 
inyself, viz. in the parlour of the inn on the Bristol 
road. I perceived he struggled to subdue his feelings, 
and smooth the stern ferocity of his features. Again 
he assayed, with all the wiles of love, to win me to his 
will, by remonstrance soothing, and the thread-bare tale 
of lovers, pretending to doubt Capt. H.’s return, from 
the length of his voyage, and the probability of his in- 
constancy. I heard him in almost solemn. silence, or 
with laughing evasions. ‘Thus passed the time, till we 
were summoned to dinner, after which he wished me 
to proceed to Bristol with him, but I peremptorily re- 
fused, and insisted on returning to Philadelphia. “With 
this desire he at length complied; he then handed me 
into the gig and we took the road to the city. I now 
thought myself secure from further persecution, for 
such his courtship appeared to me, and I began to con- 
verse on various subjects that occurred, in order to di- 
vert his mind; and prevent his again recurring to the 
disagreeable theme of love. But all in vain: he seem- 
ed incapable of conversing on any other, and at every 
pause reverted to the dreaded one, pressing his suit 
with the ardour of,a warm impassioned heart, and with 
all the fervour that so strongly characterises his coun- 
trymen, united with the soft politesse of a polished 
Frenchman, and a gay man of the world. As [ listen- 
ed in perfect silence, this encouraged him to persevere. 
All persons that ever was acquainted with him know 
that he was indefatigible in any scheme he set his heart 
on; to conquer or die was his motto. My silence he 
construed into a tacit intention to comply with his 


wishes, while I only designed to discourage him from ~ 


proceeding by my coldness. What, Mary, could a wo- 
man in my situation do more than this; Lam not skil]- 
ed in controversy, therefore could not argue the matter 
more effectually than [had done; silence was my only 
refuge. « Lhad stated to him that my heart was devoted 
to another, and my hand promised; this was all can- 
dour required from me; delicacy, dignity, and every 
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feminine sentiment of my heart, forbademe from fur- 
ther conversing with him on the subject, but his own 
eloquence amply supplied my deficiencies; he became 
more ardent, I was displeased, and anxiously watched 
the revolving wheels, thinking every turn brought us 
nearerhome. We reached Frankford, and stopped for 
rest and refreshment at the sign of the Jolly Post. 
Here he urged his suit with the warmth of a man deter- 
mined to carry his point. Fatigued by his perseve- 
rance, and my long silence, [began to expostulate with 
him on the impropriety of his conduct, which I told him 
was cruel and. ungentlemanly, as f was in his. power; 
observing, if he did not desist, [ would order a carriage 
and return to the city alone. Conscious that my accu- 
sations were just, he again implored my pardon for his 
impetuosity, and left the room, as I supposed, to order 
the gig for our departure. In his absence [ sat revol- 
Ving in my mind ail the occurrences of the day, deter- 
mining, for the future, never again to trust myself with 
a stranger. Ina few moments he returned, evidently 
much agitated, and continued to pace the room, fre- 
quently casting an anxious look towards the window. 
This excited my curiosity; my eyes involuntarily took 
the direction of his, and I dreaded, I knew not what; an 
interval of perhaps ten minutes elapsed in this awkward 
situation, a mutual silence was observed; at length I 
beheld an elderly gentleman, dressed in gray clothes, 
who Ijudged to be a clergyman, in company with the 
landlord of the inn. ‘These persons advanced towards, 


“and entered the house. Conviction flashed across my 


mind that some design was in agitation against me. 
Astonished and angry I arose from my seat, and ex- 
claimed, “ Good God, Lieut. Smyth, what do you in- 
tend to do?” I heard the gentlemen enter. an adjoining 
parlour, which was kept only for private use; this con- 
vinced me that it was not an accidental visit to the 
house. He approached and intreated me not to be alarm- 
ed; there was a tenderness in his air, voice, and manners, 
that pleased, blended with a flash of fire from his eyes that 
excited wonder, and terrified me. Hitherto my lovers 
had been all tenderness, and bowed to my sovereign 
will; offended and incensed at his perseverance, I re- 
treated out of the door, with a resolution to leaye 
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the house; the entry led into a balcony in the back 
part of the building. Hither he followed me, took 
my hand, and endeavoured to sooth me into a compli- 
ance with his wishes for 4n immediate union. But I 
remained firm in my refusal, and he, finding only a 
coup de main would carry his point, swore he would 
never leave the house alive, unless I consented to be- 
come his wife, My eyes rested on the gig that stood 
in the yard, and I was tempted to jump into it and 
drive off to town alone; but my courage was not in 
unison with my wilt, and I again began to expostulate 
with him. He listened in gloomy silence, appearing to 
yield to my wishes. Pleased with my supposed victory, 
{ advised him to go in and make the clergyman a com- 
pliment for his trouble, apologize for my apparent ca- 
price, and then return to the city. With this arrange- 
ment he seemed to acquiesce, only premising that I 
should accompany him to the house and unite with him 
in the apology. Eager to escape, and willing to sooth 
him, I agreed to the compromise; we therefore walked 
into the parlour together. Here, leaning on the back of 
a chair, alone, stood the clergyman, who, on my en- 
trance, instantly commenced the marriage ceremony. 
I stood astonished; wonder suspended all my faculties; 
my powers of articulation forsook me, and the whole 
passed in awful silence. Not one word escaped my 
lips, and I now, Mary, declare solemnly to you, I did 
not then pronounce the irrevocable yes, so essential in 
the marriage ceremony, nor utter an assent to any thing 
that was said. Indeed the first thing that aroused me 
from my lethargic stupor, was the clergyman pronounc- 
ing us man and wife, and Lieut. Smyth taking the ac- 
customed salute from my lips. Great God! what were 
my sensations—he might have justly exclaimed, in the 
language of Shakspeare, ‘“ Was ever woman in such 
humour wooed? Was ever woman in such humour won?” 
The idea of Capt. H. flashed across my memory, attend- 
ed with all the horrors of broken vows and plighted 
faith dishonourably recalled; I shuddered, and was al- 
most fainting. ‘Fhe clergyman withdrew. Lieut. Smyth 
observed#the gig was waiting, into which he immediate- 
ly handed me, and was now as eager to begone as I had 
previously been. We drove rapidly for some time; 
N2 
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Lieut. Smith was in good spirits, while I remained rather 
penseroso A pleasing smile irradiated his countenance, 
to which the rays of the setting sun added a brilliancy 
that rendered his fine manly features irresistibly pleasing, 
and I began to be content with what I then fancied the 
dispensations of Providence. A gig, also returning to 
the city, whose driver passed u. rapidly, aroused Lieut. 
Smyth’s resentment; all the harmony of his countenance 
vanished, and an expression of ferocity usurped its 
place that terrified and shocked me. Great God! thought 
1, what a Proteus am I united to—and for life; but he 
awoke me from my reflections by his angry threats 
against the gentleman in the gig, who, he said, had of- 
fered him an insult by taking the road of him, and that 
he would have satisfaction. In vain I entreated him to 
suffer the gentleman to keep the road, particularly as 
there was a lady in the gig; he heeded me not, but, giv- 
ing the horse the reins, drove furiously on, and, taking 
advantage of a low part of the ground, struck the gentle- 
man’s gig, which I believe was upset. I saw nor heard 
no more; terrified at his fierceness I sat almost petri- 
fied into a statue. This triumph again restored his good 
humour. He tenderly turned towards me and said, 
“come, my love, dont be alarmed, my friend’s horse 
is the best on the road, and would it not be ridicu- 
lous to suffer any one to pass;us?”? We then chatted 
socially till I reached my own door.—I thanked Heaven 
for my personal safety, and, in the company of my 
children, forgot my hasty marriage for some time, but 
when memory recalled it to my recollection, it appear- 
ed more like a feverish dream than reality. Too soon 
E awoke to the truth, for the next day Lieut. Smyth en- 
tered the house, in which he met his unfortunate fate, 
as its master; but our inauspicious nuptials was cloud- 
ed by a challenge from the gentleman whose gig he had 
damaged. ‘This challenge my husband accepted, and 
they accordingly agreed to meet. But the courage of 
his opponent soon evaporated—an apology was ex- 
changed for pistols, and this affair, so threatening in its 
infancy, ended amicably, to the satisfaction of all parties. 

I now entered into my matrimonial caree® Lieut. 
Smith proved a tender, affectionate husband, and from 
being a gallant, gay, dissipated man of pleasure, he was, 
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in a few weeks, metamorphosed into a calm domestic 
family man,a kind father to my children, and arational 
companion to myself. My follies all vanished into air, 
for I was happy. 

About this period, as I was one evening sitting with 
my mother in the parlour, the servant came and informed 
me a gentlemen wished to see me in the store. I bid the 
girl request the gentleman to walk up; she replied she 
had asked him to do so, but he refused. Accordingly I 
went down into the store, where, to iny amazement, I 
beheld my first favourite, Major M n. His manner 
was exceedingly confused; he extended his hand to me, 
and in an agitated voice asked me if I would grant him 
a few minutes private conversation. To this I assent- 
ed, and we walked into an adjoining room. There a 
mutual explanation took place. He stated to me that, 
in the too eager pursuit of the phantom pleasure, he had 
gone through all the rounds of dissipation, had injured 
his health, his fortune, and his peace, and was finally 
disgusted; that, like the needle, faithful to its centre of 
attraction, he had returned, a true penitent, trusting I 
would pardon his errors and again receive him into fa- 
vour. I heard him in silence,and then informed him of my 
late marriage. Shocked and confounded he for a moment 
could not believe the assertion, but, when convinced 
ofits truth, with many wishes for my future happi- 
ness, and assurances that he would never more intrude 
on me, politely took his leave. 

I loved my husband with alla woman’s tenderness, 
and was in turn as passionately beloved. Three months, 
three little months of bliss, stole rapidly away. I had 
erected an air-built fabric, which I vainly hoped was 
founded ona rock, and that it would ever remain fixed 
and durable. But, alas! how evanescent were all my high 
raised hopes of earthly bliss—In one moment the fabric 
fell, to rise no more, and my bosom’s tranquillity was 
buried beneath its ruins. [ had tasted of happiness, 
calm and rational as itis, only to lose it forever.— 
Hitherto a sense of wrong had ever marred my plea- 
sures; I was then compelled to endeavour at conceal- 
ment, while self-reproach corroded on my heart, and 
loved without that soft tranquillity and confidence which 
arises from a union of sentiment in the married state, 
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that now cheered my happy home, and shed its delight- 
ful influence over my heart. The morning sun rose to 
cheer me with his beams, and set but to invite me to a 
serene repose, in the arms of a*beloved companion, an 
honourable protector, and an adoring, indulgent hus- | 
band. My children loved and obeyed him as a father - 
and a friend, while he regarded them as his own, 
and treated them with every tenderness. For two 
months this calm lasted, but then the awful lightning 
began to flash ata distance, that finally crushed me and 
my family beneath its forked flame, and overwhelmed 
me in irrecoverable misery. Rumour began to circulate 
that Capt. C. was alive, and intended to return to Phi- 
ladelphia; but this I treated asa chimera. His absence 
of near four years, I fancied, released me from my toe 
early matrimonial engagements, and I imagined that, 
ifhe did return, he would never claim a woman he had 
voluntarily abandoned for such a length of time; and 
moreover, I believed he could not legally claim me as 
his wife. Deceived by this delusion, and trusting to it, 
these rumours did not create me any alarm. I was 
ignorant at that time of all the various forms and quib- 
bles that surround our inestimable code of Jaws: like a 
low thorn hedge, around a well cultivated garden, they 
only delude the eye, tempt us to admire the prospect 
within, and then torment us by their repelling stings, 
that pain and torture without any apparent wound. 
‘Thus impressed, | laughed at the various tales that were 
circulated, and fancied them similar to many I- had 
previously heard of myself, whose gross falsehoods had 
amused fora moment, and was then forgot by me. My 
mother became alarmed, as were my sisters, yet to all 
I turned a deaf ear, nor was Lieut. Smith more credu- 
lous than myself, therefore did not pay interest for the 
miser.es we endured; “ Sufficient to the day was the evil 
thereof.?? We enjoyed our summer’s morning like the 
gay ephemera, that flutters in the sunny beams, nor 
dreads the coming night that will exterminate them. 
About this period [ received a letter from Capt. H. 
from the Mediterranean, in which he renewed all his 
former vows of constancy, and sincerely regretted his 
absence from me. His letter concluded with entreaties 
¢o remember and hold irrevocable the faith I had pledg- 
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ed to him, observing, “that if I could forget them, and 
give my hand to another, that He who beard and had 
registered those vows, would avenge his cause and 
punish the delinguent.”? For a moment my present 
happiness was forgot; a trembling shook my frame, 
the blood ceased to flow through my veins. In horror I 
cast the letters from me, while the prediction still rung 
inmyears. Richard picked the letters up, and perused 
them over and over, then carelessly thrust them in his 
pocket, while he laughingly caught me in his arms, and 
exclaimed, “ Ann, away with such childish fears—is it 
possible you can suffer the foolish predictions of a dis- 
carded lover thus to render you unhappy? I flattered 
myself your mind was superior to such superstitious 
ideas. . If you love me, cease to think on them, and bur- 
ry the remembrance of Capt. H. in oblivion, as I shall 
do.’ 

Soon after the receipt of this packet the truth of all 
the rumours we had heard of Capt. C. were confirmed 
to my sister, Mary Abbott, by Capt. Milligan, from Li- 
verpool, as this gentleman had seen and conversed with 
him in that port, from whence he intended to take ship- 
ping for Philadelphia. This statement carried convic- 
tion to all our minds, yet we could not part, even for a 
time, until the affair was legally decided. ‘The idea 
was too dreadful to be endured—how then could the 
reality ever be supported? It was fancied impossible. 
Oh, Mary, what an accumulation of distress can the 
human heart sustain yet live!—and is life, thus embit- 
tered, a blessing ?—or can existence on such terms be 
worth preserving? My mind, lost in a chaos of doubt, 
wonder, and reflection; yet such things are. IT have 
digressed so frequently through this tale of wo, that you 
will again pardon me for this slip of my pen. I will 
now endeavour to proceed methodically. 

Three months elapsed after our romantic wedding, 
when the dreaded arrival of Capt. C. took place. 
Being usually engaged in the store through the day, I 
generally devoted one evening in every week to starch 
my muslins, as | was too particular to suffer a domestic 
to perform that service for me. While occupied in this 
avocation I observed a tall gentleman, in a foreign dress, 
walking beneath the window of my heuse. His steps 
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were quick, and he frequently stopped and observed my 
house attentively. This conduct excited my surprise; 
for some time I observed him, when he withdrew. In 
a few minutes after his departure, my youngest son, 
Joseph, came into the kitchen with a quantity of cakes. 
On inquiring where he got them, he replied, ‘“ Mama, 
a genticman gave them to me that knows you.” “How 
do you know that iny son?’’ said I. “Why Mama, he ask- 
ed after you and my grand-mother, and for my brothers, 
and told me he came from England.” 

Here was a confirmation of my worst fears; convic- 
sion flashed on my mind; I was satisfied it was his 
father he had seen, for who else would carry a boy of 
his years.two squares in his arms, at that inclement 
season of the year, to purchase cakes? None buta father 
I dressed myself in haste, and flew to the residence of 
my parents, towhom I related all my fears. They had 
not heard of Capt. C.’s arrival, and vainly endeavour- 
ed to calm and sooth the agitation of my mind. I re- 
turned home—the night was spent in inexpressible 
agony, and morning dawned but to increase my misery, 
for the arrival of Capt. C. was confirmed by my father. 
He had been one day in Philadelphia, and had learned 
that I was married. My father meeting him in the street, 
they shook hands cordially, and after the first friendly 
greeting was over, Capt. C. said, “well, Captain, f hear 
Ann is’ married.’ “ Yes,’ replied my father, “ she is 
indeed.” “ Well,” said Capt. C. “it is my own fault, I 
don’t blame her.” To this my-father assented, and in- 
vited him to accompany him home to visit the family. 
‘Fo this he agreed, and they ‘proceeded to my father’s 
house together. Ihave before stated to you that our 
families had been separated for two years previous to 
my marriage with Richard Smyth. 

My mother received Capt. C. with open arms; all his 
former errors were forgotten,and he was again her dearly 
beloved son. Her friendship for Richard Smyth vanished, 
and Capt. C. became her idol. Hitherto all my family 
had lived on the most friendly terms with this gentle- 
man, but now a more powerful (as they fancied) claim- 
ant for my favour had arisen, and they all bent obse- 
quiously to this rising sun, just emerged from Ogean’s 
watery bed. ._ The children where sent for to meet 
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their father, and ageneral family jubilee was held. In- 
deed, to use the language of scripture, the fatted’ calf 
was killed to welcome home this prodigal son. The day 
passed in joyful hilarity with them, but not so did it 
fare, Mary, with your unfortunate friend. I endured a 
conflict of feeling the most agonizing and indefinable 
human nature can be supposed to sustain. Imaginary 
fear harrowed up my soul; every faculty trembled. 1 
well knew Capt. C.’s haughty temper, and beheid, ir 
imagination, a combination of horrors.. The ferocity of 
Lieut. Smyth was softened, but courage, and a high 
sense of honor, still predominated in his heart. Should 
these two fiery spirits meet, I was conscious a quar- 
rel must ensue, and perhaps both lives become the for- 
feit of my ill-fated marriage. 

Was. there ever, Mary, so singular a victim immo- 
lated on the atlar of Hymen as your wretched Ann. 
Condemned by my parents to my first sacrifice of feel- 
ings, and trepanned into a second engagement by an al- 
most total stranger, for whom I had not even the slightest 
partiality, at a time that my affections were devoted to 
another. Indeed, when I revolved those singular cir- 
cumstances I almost fancied them the waking delusions 
of a day-dream, till carking care corroding in my 
heart, assured me they were too truly realities, to which 
fame, fortune, and fear have been sacrificed. What 
then remains to cheer my closing lamp of lifer—Con- 
scious integrity, and an uncorrupted heart. These 
still create an animation of the animal spirits, that ena- 
bles me to bear down adversity, and spurn my proud 
oppressors’ tyranny with the calm, dignified contempt 
they merit. Iam notso imbecile an opponent as they 
once imagined. The lion cannot at all umes crush the 
worm. 

Forgive me, Mary, for obtruding my flights of fancy 
on you, and | will again proceed with my history. In 
the evening of the never-to-be-forgotten day, of Capt. 
©.’s inauspicious re-introduction into my family, he 
brought,the children home, and in an evil hour l was 
prevailed on, by the earnest and tender entreaties of 
my son John, to admit him to my presence. He waited 

at the door till the child had gained my permission for 
his entrance. The boy flew to his father with the intel- 
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ligence that I would see him. Lieut. Smyth was from 
home, and I, consequently, alone with the children. 
It was a moment to harrow up the soul, but I sammon- 
ed all my fortitude to carry me with composure through 
the dreaded interview. He entered the parlour, advan- 
ced towards me, and caught me in bis arms. I repulsed 
him with firmness, saying, “No, Capt. C., 1 am no 
longer your's.” This irritated him, and he again pres- 
sed me forcibly to his bosom, swore I was his wife, and 
he would see who would dare usurp his right to me. 
I, angry, resented his offered embrace, and requested 
him to be seated; he accepted the invitation, and, taking 
one of the children on his knee, we entered into a tri- 
fling conversation, which he frequently interrupted by 
humming.a tune. Yet his looks were dark, gloomy, and 
austere, and he appeared to be meditating mischief even 
then. He once abruptly asked me where my husband 
was, adding, he would be glad to see him. To this I 
replied he was absent, but I expected him shortly. 
This question filled my heart with a secret dread. I 
too well knew the disposition of these rivals not to 
shudder at the very idea of their meeting, and a deep 
presentiment of awful import pressed on my mind, and 
trembled in my heart. At length a loud rap at the front 
door announced the return of Lieut. Smyth. I started 
from my seat, and ran down stairs to meet him, where 
I informed him Capt. C. was in the parlour, to which he 
replied coldly, and with rather a stern manner, it was 
of no consequence, he wished to meet him. This 
haughty answer repressed, on my part, all advice, as I 
found he was not disposed ty be prudent or politic. I 
therefore returned to the parlor, whither Richard follow- 
ed me. I introduced them to each other. Capt. C. 
rose from his chair, and advanced to meet him; they 
cordially shook hands, when Richard politely requested 
him to be seated. Liquor being brought in, they drank 
freely together; Richard then ordered candles to be 
placed in the adjoining room. Alarmed at this order, 
which I knew was a prelude to a private conversation, 
{ requested leave to spedk to him alone. Richard and 
myself withdrew from the room, when I warmly remon- 
strated against any private conversation taking place 
at that time with Capt, €.,as I saw he was not in a tone 
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ef mind to bear it; but to endeavour to pass the evening 
in light desultory conversation. With this request he 
complied, and we returned to the parlour, where a social 
conversation was entered into en various subjects. Both. 
were men of sound natural sense, greatly improved by 
education and travel. They talked of past adventures 
wars, politics, and, in short, every subject but the one 
nearest their hearts. In this I bore a part, and the 
prattle of the children, who were all present, filled up 
every vacancy of thought. ‘Phus passed the first dread- 
ed meeting in friendly chat, till the watchman’s voice 
announced the hour of ten o’clock. Capt. C. then took 
his hat, and politely wished us good night. I waited on 
him to the door, where he coolly took his leave. 

Hope lighted my spirits with her delusive smile, and 
I vainly fancied the storm that had so long lowered at 
a distance would pass slightly over, and a gentle calm 
succeed. Alas! how deceptive were my flights of ima- 
gination, and how horrible was its awful. termination. 
Like the wild tornado, its fury carried all before it; its 
destroying effects will long be felt by my family, and 
never be forgotten by me. The ensuing day passed 
quietly over; we. neither seen or heard from Capt. C., 
and I became almost confirmed in my supposition, that 
he would tacitly admit my marriage with Richard te 
pass off as an event that could not be recalled, and must 
therefore be submitted to. 

On the third day Capt. C. sent a message by my son, 
requesting to see me at my father’s house. ‘This note 
T showed to Richard, who forbade my complying with 
it; but I, being unwilling to irritate Capt. C. further, 
attended his summons at my mother’s house. ‘Here I 
found my parents, children, and my two sisters, Sarah, 
the wife of Joseph Hutton, and Mary Abbott, all assem- 
bled to meet me. Capt. C. commenced the conversa- 
tion by imploring my forgiveness-for bis long neglect 
and absence, informing me that both were on his part 
involuntary, as he had been in the British East India 
Company’s servige, and employed in trading from 
Sumatra to Bengal; that to have carried on a correspon- 
dence with any person resident in the United States 
during the war would have endangered his life, as be- 

fore he could enter that service he was compelled 
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to bring proof of his being a native of Great Britain. To 
this I readily assented, telling him I'sincerely forgave 
him, but that ever to live with him again as a wife, was 
inimical to my feelings, and utterly impossible. I 
reminded him of the miseries his unhappy temper had 
already caused me to endure, his unfortunate jealousy 
of Nat Hutton, the censure I had in consequence of it 
suffered, and added, that my marriage with Lieut. 
Smyth would now become an additional source of 
wretchedness. To this he replied “No,” that he did not 
blame me, and repeated his wish that I would again live 
with him. To this request my parents united their en- 
treaties, and even commands; but both my sisters joined 
with me in opinion, that now a final and legal separa- 
tion was the only prospect to insure our mutual happi- 
negs. . This idea he reprobated, and‘ persevered in his 
intreaties for a re-union, but I continued firm in my 
refusal, and was even obstinate in my resolution, which, 
after a long and severe contest with him and my pa- 
rents, remained unbroken. TI then took leave of them, 
and returned home, where T found: Richard, to whom, 
in the course of the evening, I stated all that had pas- 
sed at my father’s.. He expressed a warm gratitude to 
me for my unshaken constancy to himself, that confirm- 
ed my resolution, and decidedly pointed out to me the 
impropriety of ever intentionally again meeting or 
having any further conversation with Capt. C. To this 
I conceded, and resolved never voluntarily to see him 
again. But Capt. C. continued to persecute me with 
notes, intreating another interview, which I persevered 
in refusing for some time; however, in compliance with 
his request, I again went down to my mother’s, where 
he resided. My. patience, of which [ had but a small 
share, was exhausted, my mind disturbed, and my tem- 
per sowered by the peculiarity of my situation. I was 
again become a subject for public conversation, which 
wounded my feelings’and aroused my pride. My. suit-. 
shine friends visited me, some on pretence of sympa--:: 
thising with me in my misfortune, and advising me not 
to live with Capt. C., and others against it. Thus tor- 
mented, I determined to see him once more, and that 
this meeting should be final. I therefore complied with 
his request, and branted him a private interview. Here 
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be commenced a renewal of entreaties for forgiveness 
and re-union, but I finally told him it was impossible, 
adding, if he wished for his children, and would give 
me assurances that he would do his duty as a father by 
them, he might take them all, or one, as he chose. To 
this he replied by asking me what he should do with them. 
“Maintain and educate them,” said I, “as lhave done 
for eight years;” but he totally declined this éffer, plead - 
ing his inability to provide for them. He then asked 
me for a deed of gift he had given me for one thousand 
acres of land in the state of Kentucky, and some other 
property. Ianswered [had them. He then inquired 
would I relinquish them to him. I answered in the nega- 
tive, assigning my reasons for this refusal, which were, 
that he would dispose of them, and take the proceeds 


with him to Europe, where he would squander it as he’ 


had. hitherto done his earnings, six dollars being all 
he brought with him to Philadelphia, after four years 
absence, the greater part of which time he received a 
hundred dollars per month, and five tons privilege, 
living free of expense while he was on ship-board, be- 
side considerable remittances from his family in Scot- 
land. ‘oconvince him that Lieut. Smyth should never 
derive any advantage from his property, I offered to 
assign over all my right and title to this, or any other 
estate he might fall heir to, in favor of my children. 
This offer he declined, and, forgetful of the dignity ofa 
man, he meanly bent the knee to crave forgiveness from 
the woman he had neglected, forsaken, and stigma- 
tized. Disgusted byhis selfishness, and more than ever 
determined against him, I quitted the house, angry with 
myself for consenting to this interview, and assuring 
him it should be the last; that.it was my wish for him 
to proceed legally, and procure a divorce as quick as 
possible. This irritated him, and he accordingly, the 
next day, had a writ for that purpose served on me, by 
the deputy sheriff, Mr. Elliott. I now hoped all our 
contest would come to an end, by justice being properly 
administered to both parties. During this state of men- 
tal distraction, Lieut. Smyth continued the same ten- 
der, affectionate conduct he had ever evinced since our 
marriage. ‘This behaviour, so perfectly the reverse of 
Capt. (.s,served to endear him to me, and I new loved 
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him with an affection almost romantic. He seemed my 
only counsellor and protector; on him I depended with 
the most implicit confidence. Difficulties that in common 
minds decrease affection, produced in our hearts the 
reverse; we nlow seemed all the world to each other— 
for him only I wished to live, and would have. prefer- 
ed death toa separation. On the third day after the 
writ was served, attended with all the regular forms of 
law, Capt. C. came to my house, before the usual hour 
of our rising. He entered rather abruptly, and my black 
girl hastened to inform me he was there. I instantly 
arose, dressed myself, and met him in the parlour. Tbe 
usual compliments of the morning having passed, he 
exclaimed, “ Why, madam, you rise very late;” I replied, 
‘no later than usual, sir.” There was an emphasis on 
the word late, that conveyed the idea of an implied in- 
sult, that offended me. . However, I subdued my feel- 
ings, and as preparations were making for breakfast, I 
invited him to partake of that meal with me; This in- 
vitation he accepted, and we sat down to the breakfast- 
table tegether; here his conversation was of a harsh, 
irritating nature, and convinced me neither his temper 
or manners had undergone any improvement during his 
late absence. After breakfast, finding he did not take 
his leave, I went up to Lieut. Smyth, and informed him 
of Capt. C.’s evident intention of prolonging his visit, 
advising him to rise, and take his breakfast in anuther 
room. With this he complied, and immediately after 
walked out.. By this prudent step] prevented the 
two gentlemen from meeting. Capt. C. remained sta- 
tionary all the forenoon, and rendered himself very 
unpleasant company, drank deeply of brandy, and was 
at dinner-time more than half intoxicated. At one 
o’clock Lieut. Smyth returned home. I met him at the 
door, and stated Capt. C.’s situation; entreated him 
to absent himself a little longer, and perhaps he would 
quit the house. He therefore again went out, and re- 
mained till after two o’clock, when he returned. Capt. 
C, still maintained his post in the parlour. Finding 
there was no other alternative, I ordered dinner to be 
brought in; the two gentlemen entered into an appa- 
rently social conversation, on trifling subjects, for some 
time; at length Capt. C. fixed his eyes steadfastly on 
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Richard, with a very ferocious expression of counte- 
nance, and abruptly exclaimed; “ Sir, don’t you think 
you have injured me?” “ No sir,” replied Richard, 
calmly, “1 do not; butif you conceive Ihave by my mar- 
riage with Ann, give me leave to say it was not inten - 
tional; both her and I believed you no longer in exis- 
tence, therefore we had no sinister motive in our union, 
or we would not have made it public.” Capt. C. then re- 
torted in the saree tone and manner. “But I do, sir, 
conceive you have done me an irreparable one, and 
shall expect the satisfaction of a gentleman; it is impos- 
sible, under existing circumstances, that we can both 
possess her; let arms decide, and the survivor take her.” 
‘To this arrangement Lieut. Smyth agreed, and observ- 
ed he was ready and willing to give him any satisfac- 
tion he required. They then came toa mutual resolu- 
tion to decide their difference between them as all such 
affairs are too generally settled. Lieut Smyth said that 
he would borrow Major Gale’s pistols; to this Capt. C. 
objected, saying he would fight with no pistols but his 
own, and as they were on board the ship in which he 
came passenger from Liverpool, the affair must neces- 
sarily -be delayed for a few days. Richard urged the 
necessity of bringing matters to a conclusion, but Capt. 
C. was obstinate in his first resolution. I now inter- 
fered, and represented the gross impropriety of their 


conversation, and the smal! share of regard they evinced. 


tor my feelings, adding, if they persevered in their in- 
tentions, | would have recourse to the civil law, remark- 
ing, indignantly, that as Capt. C.had already pursued 
that measure, { was surprised he could make such 
a proposal, as he must certainly be aware that F'would 
never live with him, nor with either of the surviving 
parties, and entreated him to disturb my peace no fur- 
ther. ‘Chey instantly begged my pardon, acknowledged 
the impropriety of their conduct, and all altercation 
ceased. Dinner was brought in; we sat down to table. 
Capt. C. very indecorously took the youngest child on 
his knee, and after Lieut. Smyth had carved, helped 
Capt. C., and took his seat, the latter said very sternly 
to Richard, “ Sir, were you ever a father?” laying par- 
ticular empasis on the word father. “ No, sir,’ replied 


Richard, “butif I should ever have that honour, I trust 
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I should do my duty by my children.” Capt. C. 
at this became violently enraged, I supposed from a 
consciousness of a neglect of duty towards his, and ex- 
claimed, “ Sir, do you mean to insult me?—if you say 
three words more | will put you out of that window.” 
Now, Mary, the parlour was up stairs, on the se- 
cond floor, Capt. C. a strong athletic man, Lieut. Smyth 
light, but elegantly formed. ‘This threat bore a serious 
aspect; I well knew both their tempers, and trembled 
for the consequences; all my powers. of soothing and 
persuasion was therefore exerted to allay the boister- 
ous passion of the one, and sooth the wounded pride 
of the other. . In this I partially succeeded, and peace 
was for a few moments restored; but Capt. C.’s vio- 
lence soon dispelled the calm... He seemed determined 
on mischief; looking at me stedfastly, he said to Rich- 
ard, “Sir, do you call this lady your wife?-—by God you 
are welcome to her, I would not give a baubie (viz. a 
Scotch half-penny) for her.”? Lieut. Smyth coolly re- 
plied, “Sir, thank you, she is the only gift I can re- 
ceive at your hands, and I consider her an inestimabie 
one.” During this fracas the innocent infant had quitted 
the parlour, terrified at the violence of its father, and 
took refuge with the others in the adjoining room.) This 
evol answer irritated Capt. C..so highly, that he arose 
in a paroxysm of rage, and, seizing a knife, attempted 
to stab Lieut. Smyth; the latter, being defenceless, 
hastily retreated from the lawless fury of this maniac. 
I instantly rushed. between them, and caught Capt. C. 
by the collar, exclaiming,“ you villian, do you mean to 
murder him??? “Murder, yes,” eried: he madly, “I 
will,”” and endeavoured to rush past me; but | retained 
hun firmly in my. grasp. Lieut. Smyth wildly fled 
into the street, without even waiting for his hat, and 
by this retreat saved his life. My black servant girl, 
who I bad raised from childhood, instantly ran in to my 
assistance, and also caught hold of Capt. C., but, with 
the ferocity of a lion, he threw us both from him,and 
ran down the stairs into the store, where a- white 
girl, also a servant, was stationed to attend in my ab- 
sence. Here Capt. C. madly exclaimed, “ Where is 
that d nson of a b——h gone?” to which the girl an- 
grily replied, “I know not.”’ He then returned to the 
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parlour. Ihaughtily demanded,“ Capt. C. do you in- 
tend to murder him?” “ Yes,” replied he, ‘ Murder 
him, yes.” No you shall not, said I, he has done no- 
thing to injure you; if you wish to commit that crime, 
murder me. “ You, no,” cried he, “ you are too brave, 
but if you had fled as he did, I would have immolated 
you; d n the villain he fled behind your petticoats.” 
He then attempted to catch me in his arms, saying, 
“our children will never be cowards.” ‘This conduct, 
so foreign to the manners of a gentleman, exasperated 
me beyond all forbearance, and I commanded him pe- 
remptorily to quit the house. He accordingly took his 
hat and retreated to the store. Here he encountered 
a Mr. Patton, a Scotchman, and one of his friends, who 
had just entered the house. Before this gentleman he 
used to me very insulting language, saying, with a 
smile the most demoniac, “ Madam, hang out a flag at 
your door, with this inscription on it, here lives a wo- 
man that will marry any man.”? This insult enraged me 
beyond all powers of reason to restrain; forgetting the 
respect that was due to him as the father of my children, 
I again ordered him to quit the house, and never hence- 
forth-enter my doors. Apparently satisfied with the 
mischief he had committed, he made me a very obse- 
quious bow, and left the house. 

Overcome by the agitation and fright I had suffered, 
I returned to the room he had quitted, where I sunk 
on the sofa and gave vent to my feelings by a flood of 
tears. Lieut. Smyth had, in the meantime, gone to a 
friend of his who had served in the army with him, and 
who resided in the neighbourhood, a practioner at law, 
¢o consult with him on the most eligible measures to be 
pursued in the present situation of affairs—This gen- 
tleman advised Lieut. Smyth to have Capt. C. bound 
over to keep the peace. Accordingly, attended by his 
counsel, Jonathan Smith, Richard waited on judge 
Badger, who, after he heard the statement, granted a 
warrant for Capt. C.’s apprehension. The two gen- 
tlemen then came to the house together, expecting to 
find Capt. C. in custody, but he. having departed, as I 
informed you, I intreated them ‘for God’s sake not to 
attempt taking him with a warrant, as I apprehended 
bloodshed would ensue, for I knew his disposition well 
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enough to be justified in asserting he woutd never sub- 
mit to be taken, like a criminal, by a warrant and a con- 
stable. Mr. J. Smith,then opened his coat and showed 
me a pair of pistols, observing, ** these would soon com- 
pel him to compliance.” I then remonstrated with 
him on the impropriety of his carrying those instru- 
ments of death about him. ‘ What, madam,” said he, 
“do you wish Dick’s life to fall a sacrifice to this mad- 
man?” I replied, “ certainly not, Richard’s life was te 
me of inestimable value, but that pistols would be the 
means of endangering that life, so dear to me.”—Mr. 
Israel Hoops, a peace officer, then came in with the 
warrant, who appearing a cool, rational man, of correct 
judgment, I also stated to him the disagreeable conse- 
quences that might ensue from further irritating Capt C., 
and persuaded him to request Mr. Badger to write a line 
to Capt. C., requiring his attendance at the stated 
time; accordingly judge Badger, with that urbanity so 
peculiarly his own, coincided with the measure, and a 
polite note from that gentleman, the next day, brought 
the contending parties to his office. Capt. C. was 
then bound over to keep the peace, in the sum of five 
hundred dollars, and for the performance of his con- 
tract, Joseph Hutton, a man not worth -one dollar in 
property, became responsible. This security, so insig- 
nificant on Capt. C.’s part, was by Lieut. Smyth. and 
his friends considered of no consequence, particularly 
as the captain was seen hovering near the house at late 
hours, evidently seeking to conceal himself from obser- 
vation. ‘This stimulated Lieut. Smyth to prepare for 
self-defence, not from an open, honourable assailant, 
buta secret assassin; for this purpose he borrowed Jona- 
than Smith’s pistols. ‘These, he carried continually 
about his person through the day, and at night placed 
them under his pillow; deeming it highly probable that, 
as Capt. C. knew every avenue of the house, he might 
enter it and secretly surprise him as heslept. Thisidea 
his conduct towards me at Jenkinstown, fully justified; 
our apprehensions were mutual. Though trembling 
with terror, least the pistols should by accident go off 
in the night, yet I submitted to a partial evil, hoping 
by it to escape a greater. A few days passed over in 
this dreadful manner, when Capt. C. wrote me another 
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note, requesting an interview, and with this intreaty, 
though with extreme reluctance, I complied, contrary 
#6 the wishes of Richard, who considered I had suffer- 
ed enough already from his ill treatment, and ought to 
hold no further converse with him. However, fancy- 
ing I might gratify Capt. C. by this meeting, and cu- 
rious to Jearn what he had now to propose, I consented 
to receive his visit in my own house. He came, and 
began the thread-bare subject of our reunion; to this I 
refused to listen, but he persevered in his entreaty for 
me to live with him. Provoked at his folly, my resent- 
ment rose superior to my prudence, of which you know 
I have not an inordinate portion, when my feelings are 
excited, and I upbraided him for thus wishing to live 
with a woman he had stigmatized and. forsaken. To 
this he replied passionately, that I was the only woman 
he ever did or could love, that his attachment for me 
commenced in my infancy, and had suffered no di- 
minution on his part, nor ever could. From the 
tenor of his conversation I learned that my mother, 
acting under the influence of affection for him, and dis- 
like to Richard, had advised him todrag Richard from the 
house, aud publicly chastise him in the presence of the 
merchants at the coffee-house. I have already observed 
my dear friend, that Capt. C. was a strong, powerful 
man, uncommonly so, while Richard was a hight person, 
unaccustomed to the pugilistic art; therefore, the for- 
mer had an advantage of him in that particular, which 
justified him in carrying arms. My mother’s conduct 
in thus promoting and supporting Capt. C.’s interest, 
highly incensed me, for Richard had ever treated her with: 
respect. and affection, and she was apparently his friend 
until the inauspicious return of Capt. C. She was 
well acquainted with the ungentlemanly treatment of 
the latter, and all the miseries I had endured from him. 
to a renewal of which she now wished to subject me. 
I informed Capt. C. that any attempt of that kind on 
Richard would prove abortive as he was armed, and 
would lose his life ere he submitted to any personal in- 
dignity. ‘To this he haughtily replied. he did not care 
ad n for him, nor fear his pistols. I represented 
to him the utter impossibility of our ever being at peace 
torether. Happy we had never been, even in youth, when 
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he had no cause of jealousy, therefore, now that he had, 
what could I expect but a repetition of past sorrows; 
that he was still a handsome.man, and would doubt- 
less find plenty of agreeable women with whom he 
could unite his fate and be happy for the rest of his 
life; that it would be better to leave me to the partner 
I had chosen, the man I loved. ‘This irritated him so 
highly, that to sooth him I proposed paying a visit to a 
particular friend of mine, with whom he. was umac- 
quainted, and as she was a woman of uncommon sense 
and sound judgment, I hoped her advice would, in 
some degree, counteract the poison my mother had in- 
fused into his mind. ‘To this he agreed, and eager to 
get him out of the house, on any terms, before Richard’s 
return, I accompanied him to my friend’s Mrs. De 
Gorgue. This lady had never seen Capt. C., there- 
fore an introduction took place, after which I requested 
her advice as a friend to me, and umpire between us. 
«Why Ann,” said she, solemnly, “asa friend, | 2d- 
vise you to live with the father of your children, but as 
I know you love Lieut. Smyth, and that Capt. C. has 
never excited in your heart that powerful feeling on 
which women generally lean for happiness, I am con- 
scious you will fellow your own inclinations.”— 
She admitted that Capt. C.’s conduct had been highly 
reprehensible in forsaking his family for so long a 
time, and leaving me exposed to insult and my own 
exertions, not only for my own support, but with a 
large family depending on me. Yet still her counsel 
was that we should reunite, though, if I could not do 
soin truth and sincerity, I was certainly not to be con- 
demned for prefering the protection of the man I loved 
to that of one indifferent to me. This conversation 
excited a degree of hope in Capt. ©.’s breast, and he 
cheerfully escorted me home, bade me farewell! at the 
door, and departed in better spirits than I had seen 
him since his arrival in Philadelphia. Lieut. Smyth 
had not returned when I entered the house, but came 
in soon after, to whom I related the transactions of the 
evening. He censured me strongly for my compliance 
with Capt. C.’s request, set his threats at defiance, and 
concluded by desiring me to hold no further conversa- 
tion with him, on any pretence whatever. From theac- 
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counts I had heard ot my mother’s conduct,I found I had 
no sincere friend but him. This visit to Mrs. De Gorgue 
took place on: Friday night; on the following day, ear- 
lyin the morning, Capt. C. presented himself at the door, 
and as I ever rose early on Saturday, we met in the 
,store; here he remained a considerable time in’ con- 
versation, during which I repeatedly again assured him 
I would listen to no accommodation, and that it were 
better to prosecute for the divorce as expeditiously as 
possible, giving him to understand that I had formed a 
resolution of living with neither, and that Lieut. Smyth 
meant to depart on Monday morning for Lexington, 
Kentucky. ‘This arrangement between Richard and 
myself had been settled on the preceding night, as it 
appeared the only rational plan we could adopt to re- 
gain our former tranquillity, and ensure even his life. 
Some hours. were consumed in persuading him to agree 
to this measure; at length he yielded to my reasoning 
a reluctant consent. ‘Therefore, to facilitate his de- 
parture, I had packed up his clothes, &c. and hoped 
that on Monday night he would rest in a place of 
safety. 

Capt. C. took his leave, and I saw him no more 
till night; but oh! Mary, what a day of horrors was 
this to your unfortunate friend.. The hours rolled 
heavily over; Richard’s spirits appeared sunk to the 
lowest depth of mental depression; he was anxious, 
disturbed, and uneasy; continually passing too and 
from the house. I rallied my spirits to support his, 
and forced an appearance of calmness to which my 
heart wasastranger. Dinner was at length announced, 
and on taking our places at the table, I observed his 
eyes filled with tears. He arose, and hastily ran up 
stairs; 1 waited some minutes, anxiously expecting him 
to rejoin me, but hearing him pacing up and down the 
room with hasty steps, | ran up to the chamber, where 
Y found him absorbed in madness, with a pistol in his 
hand, in the very act of committing suicide; I caught 
his hand, endeavouring to force the instrument of death 
from his grasp, at the same time exclaiming, “for Hea- 
ven’s sake, Richard, what are. you going to do.’ He 
then wildiy replied,-““Oh! Ann, [ can no longer sup- 
port this wretched existence,” adding, “ Ann, da you 
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love me?” This simple interrogation, uttered in 2 

deep, solemn, impresstve tone ant manner, greatly af- 

fected me, and I replied that I thought my every action 

evinced the fervour of my attachment, the sincerity of 
which he ought not to question; “ then,” replied he, in a 
smothered voice, rendered almost inarticulate by emo- 
fion, “if you love me, die with me; let us here lay 
down our lives, and end our miseries together.” He 
advanced towards the closet, from whence he drew out 
the other pistol, which he presented’ to me, saying, 
«* Ann, Lintreat you, by your love for me, no longer to 
hesitate; let us, by a final blow, defeat the machina- 
tions of our enemies, and prove to the world that we 
prefer death to a separation.” Starting from him, 
horror struck, I haughtily desired him to put the pis- 
tols away, nor madly destroy his soul by such boyish 
folly, unworthy of his understanding, education, and 
family. My remonstfances were in vain till I decend- 
ed to intreaty; reminding him that our separation would 
in all probability be of short duration, and that I trust- 
ed we should, ere long, meet under happier auspices, 
to part no more. He then yielded the instruments of 
death to my hand, and threw himselfon the bed, where 
4 flood of tears relieved his agonized heart. I hastily 
deposited the pistols in the closet, closed the door, but 
forgot to lock it in my anxiety to sooth his.mind, which 
I perceived was on the verge of insanity; therefore I 
exerted every power I possessed to console him for 
our temporary separation, assuring bin I would follow 
him with all the expedition I could use, and that no ° 
earthly power should ever. disunite us. These assur- 
ances in some measure calmed his agitated spirits, he 
became more composed, and the afternoon closed in 
more harmony than. its commencement had promised. 
We drank tea rather earlier than usual; the night 
drew on, that fatal night (the 20th of January, 1816) 
replete with death and horrors. The weather was 
very. cold, but.a comfortable fire enlivened our snug 
parlour, and partially cheered our drooping spirits. It 
was the last night but one, according to human fore- 
sight, we should ever pass together in that apartment, 
which had been the scene of many a happy hour. How 
soon had that happiness béen’embittered by disappoit- 
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ment. It was not to suffer a greater alloy, yet reason 
said it was but to render our felicity permanent in fu- 
ture; therefore it was but to separate us for the pre- 
sent. Richard informed me he had some business to 
settle before his departure, which called him out, but 
would return as expeditiously as possible: Accord- 
ingly he left the house, and I remained alone. He had 
not been many minutes gone, when Capt. C. abruptly 
entered the parlour, as if he considered himself at 
home. I started with surprise at his entrance; the 
compliments of the evening were interchanged, and he 
took a seat. He then renewed the former subject, so 
hackneyed before, that I wondered he was not as much 
fatigued with itas myself. My replies were invaria- 
bly the same on every point. I would never live with 
him, begged him to hasten a divorce, and permit me to 
enjoy again the peace he had thus barbarously inter- 
rupted. He continued to talk and I to listen; the 
watchman’s voice announced the hour of ten, when L 
observed it was time for him to go home. ‘ Home, 
madam,” said he emphatically, “this ismy home.” Ii 
replied, “ Tbelieve not, sir; this is my home, all here is 
mine, tne fruits of my own industry, besides the support 
of my children; while you have been, you best know 
where, and doing you best know what, but nothing for 
either my children or me; besides, sir, f have not an 
apartment to offer you, as all my chambers are oc- 
cupied by myself and family.” He then replied, “Ma- 
dam, your chamber is mine, and there I design to sleep 
this night.” “ And where, sir, am [ to sleepr” said 1. 
« With me, unquestionably,” was his answer. This 
rude reply aroused all the woman in my soul, and I 
instantly left the room to equip myself for the purpose 
of going in search of Richard,—taking care to provide 
myself with money to defray my expenses for a few 
days, calculating that I should not return till Richard’s 
departure. Capt. C. followed me into the adjoining 
room, where he endeavoured to prevent my quitting 
the house. The noise he made brought the servants, 
and with their assistance I escaped from him into the 
street. I had walked but a short distance: up Dock- 
street, when I met Richard returning home; he was 
surprised to meet me inthe street alone, at so late an 
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hour. -I then hastily informed him of Capt. C.’s con- 
duct, and said “ we had better endeavour to procure 
lodgings until Monday.” | Filled with resentment, he 
haughtily replied he would not, but that he would go 
to his friend Jonathan Smith, and ask his advice, as it 
was very singular conduct in Capt. C. to break his 
contract, and thus disturb the peace of the’ family in 
open defiance of the laws. We therefore proceeded 
to Mr. Smith’s office: he was absent, and we waited 
his return. He advised Richard to go instantly to 
Judge Badger and’ procure’ proper authority to dis- 
possess him of the house; with this he complied, and I 
remained with Mr. Jonathan Smith to await his re- 
turn. My anxiety, however, impelled me to dispatch 
Mr. Smith’s servant to my house, to ascertain the 
situation of affairs; he returned, and said there was a 
tall gentleman walking to and fro in the store, whom, 
by the description he gave, I knew to be Capt. C.—Sat- 
isfied that he was determined to retain possession, I 
returned to my house. Here [found my father, mo- 
ther, and Capt C., sitting at the parlour fire, engaged 
in deep conversation. I then represented to them the 
barbarity of their thus tormenting me; particularly as 
Capt. C. had placed the differences between us under 
the cognizance of the civil law, whose award I was 
willing to abide by. ‘To this I added Richard’s inten- 
tion of quitting Philadelphia on Monday morning. My 
mother united her entreaties with mine for bim to leave 
the house for the present, but he peremptorily refused, 
swearing by G—d he never would. ‘I remained a 
short time with them, and them returned to Mr. Smith’s 
office. A considerable time elapsed, and Richard did 
not return: my anxiety increased; again | went home, 
where I found the same trio still in the parlour, and 
Capt. C. absolutely determined to keep possession.— 
Again I left the house, and on my way to M+. Smith’s 
office met that officious and meddling disturber of my 
peace, [lromas Abbott. He accompanied me to Jona- 
than Smith Esq.’s office, where we waited a ‘short 
time, when Richard entered, having been to severa? ma- 
gistrates; but the lateness of the hour preventedshis ob- 
taining the desired object. Mr. Smith then advised 
us to return home, retire to Ows chamber; and quietly 
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permit Capt. C. to retain possession of the rest of the 
house until Monday morning, when I could legally ex- 
pel him. To this prudent arrangement Richard agreed, 
and we returned home.. When we were at the door 
he tenderly took my hand, pressed it to his heart, and 
said, emphatically, “ Ann, you once saved my life, and 
i will never forsake you.” Surprised, I inquired did he 
fear to enter the house; if so, to remain where he 
was and I would go up stairs first and investigate the 
situation of affairs, while Thomas Abbott should con- 
tinue with him. Having thus arranged the matter, I went 
up to the parlour alone, where I found the same 
party I had left, in close conversation. Capt. C. ap- 
peared more violent than before, while my mother 
seemed to participate with him in his present humour, 
which she gave vent too in very insulting, opprobrious 
language, upbraiding me for my perseverance in living 
with Richard Smyth, who she styled a villain, with other 
epithets unpleasant for me tohear. In the midst of this 
conversation, contrary to expectation, Thomas Abbott 
entered. His face exhibited a deadly paleness, and 
the expression of his countenance was really horrid. 
A dead silence prevailed for a few minutes. Thomas 
Abbott remained standing near the door, as if await- 
ing for some person, till Richard abruptly entered the 
room. He passed on to the sofa, on which he threw 
his hat and sat down by it. Capt. C. left his seat and 
advanced. towards Richer, who arose and retreated 
backwards from him. Capt. C. fiercely addressed him, 
saying, “ Sir, my hands are bound, but by G—d out of 
this house you must go.’ He repeated those words 
frequently, using threatening gestures. Lieut. Smyth 
then addressed me mildly, saying, “nn, shall I go?” 
I replied, “« No, you shall not,” not being aware that he 
had armed himself, as I had taken the pistols from him 
the preceding afternoon and put them in the closet; he 
must therefore have gone up stairs into our chamber 
after bleft him and Thomas Abbott in the store to- 
gether. ‘The latter knew Richard was in possession of 
fire-arms,(see his evidence on the trial) and perhaps in 
his mind anticipated the deadly termination of the af- 
fair, as he since, on oath, declared he seen the pistol in 
Richard’s bosom. Now, as the entry was totally dark 
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this was impossible—he must therefore have been privy 
to that,zentleman’s going up to the closet and getting 
the pistol before he entered the parlour. Had J pos- 
sessed Thomas Abbott’s knowledge, my answer would 
have been perfectly the reverse; nay, had he apprised 
any person present of this fact, the horrid catastrophe 
could have been prevented, and both lives preserved. 
He may therefore be considered ‘as the author of the 
fatal calamity that destroyed us all. Capt. C. con- 
tinued to press on Lieut. Smyth; my father, mother, 
and Thomas Abbott standing between him and the door, 
while T remained stationary at the fire-place. Richard 
had of course no way to escape from Capt. C.’s violence, 
and feared to pass these persons, whom he was too well 
convinced were his foes. He was, therefore, per -force 
compelled to remain in the room; he retreated back- 
wards, keeping his face to his assailant. I kept my 
place, not apprehending any danger, as I supposed 
them both unarmed, and thought Capt. C. would not 
strike Richard, as he was bound over to keep the 
peace, although his attitude was menacing. Richard 
being pressed close in the corner of the room, Capt. C. 
made an effort to seize him by the collar, whether to 
pet him out the window, as} he,once threatened, or force 
‘=m out of the door, I know not. It was this menace 
that impelled Richard Smyth, when thus pressed upon, 
to draw the pistol from his bosom, and discharge the 
contents fullin Capt. C.’s face. The whole transac- 
tion did not occupy more than three minutes time. 
When the pistol went off, I stood petrified, and lost in 
astonishment, till Capt. C.-fell. My mother’s voice 
vociferating, “Stop the villain—will no one stop the 
murderer” aroused me from this stupor of the mental 
faculties. Richard had thrown down the pistol, and 
was leaving the room, when my mother’s cries impelled 
my father to follow and detain him. My first impulse 
was to open the window and cry murder, when I found 
tant. C. wounded, whose voice, asking for water, and ex- 
claiming he was a dead man, instigated me ‘to call for 
assistance. During this my father held Richard in the 
store, and called the watch, to whose care he consigned 
this unfortunate victim of love and self-defence: 
Oh! memory, memory, why will theu with: bitter- 
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ness recall the awful feelings that at that moment 
wrung my heart? The bleeding father of my “uldren 
stretched at my feet by the object of my tenderest love. 
Though years have passed away since that soul-dis- 
tracting.momeut, yet still does the powerful soand and 
terrifying spectacle torture my senses and wring my 
heart with agonies indescriable. 

The citizens gathered rapidly; several physicians 
soon assembled; but my mind became a chaos. I was 
unconscious of what was passing, except. the cruel up- 
braiding of my mother, which wrung my already tortur- 
ed soul with additional anguish. No friendly voice 
soothed me, even by sympathy, till Jonathan Smyth 
spoke, entreating her to remember I was still her daugh- 
‘ter, and declaring I was not to blame in any one in- 
stance. My mental agony was so great, that’ the 
physicians ordered me a strong opiate. ‘This soon sunk 
me into a state of oblivion. Would to God I had never 
awoke from it. ‘This process was daily pursued; my 
senses were lulled to rest, but fevered dreams distracted 
and tormented me, and I existed but to suffer tenfold 
agonies. Meantime Capt. C. had a bed made for him 
in the parlour, as he was too heavy to be removed, and 
my mother and sisters became his attendants. Lieut. 
Smyth remained in custody to stand his trial. On 
Monday morning my senses were partially recovered 
from the dreadful shock they had received. My eldest 
son, and poor black girl, kind and faithful, attended me 
with that tenderness my natural parent, to whom I had 
ever been a dutiful and useful daughter, withheld 
from me, although conscious I had been an_ ill- 
treated wife, and was a tender, industrious, careful 
mother. Yet, forgetting my virtues, and remembering 
only my faults, she, in this my hour of calamity, and 
of which she had been the chief instigator, became 
my inveterate enemy; constantly insulting me, and 
wounding my feelings by her gross, harsh upbraidings. 
Her malice even extended to inanimate objects, for she 
threw Lieut. Smyth’s hat and gloves into the fire, and 
his umbrella into the street, His clothes were locked 
in the trunk, or it is probable they would have shared 
the same fate. This she sent to Jonathan Smyth’s 
office, to purify, as she said, the house from every ves: 
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tige of the murderer. From my faithful servant I after- 
wards learnt this, and she, on Monday morning, told me 
Lieut. Smyth’s attornies were endeavouring to bring 
only a charge of man-slaughter, or murder in the se- 
cond degree, against him, which, if they affected, he 
could be admitted to bail. ‘This gave a hope that reani- 
mated my existence, for, my dear Mary, Iwas well 
convinced, however popular prejudices spoke against 
the unfortunate Richard, that he never premeditated or 
sought to injure Capt. C. I had witnessed their private 
interviews, and the pointed insults Richard had receiy- 
ed, and the attempt made on his life by Capt.C. Here 
{ solemnly declare to you, in our most confidential mo- 
ments, Richard never uttered a threat that bordered on 
an expression or desire of revenge; true, he declared if 
that gentleman laid hands on him, he would shoot him; 
and in extenuation of this he observed, that as there was 
no comparison between them in bodily. strength, he 
tail no other resource to defend himself but fire-arms. 
On that inauspicious day (Monday) I was informed by 
my servant, that Joseph Hutton had came to the house 
with a consequential air, and was closetted with my 
mother. ‘This, my imagination told me, boded no good 
to my wretched husband. Soon after I heard him loud 
in his threats of vengeance on that persecuted man, who 
he never liked, being fully conscious of that gentleman’s 
superiority over him, in honour, courage, and integrity. 
He was observed by my informant, (my faithful ser- 
vant,) endeavouring to use his influence over my moth- 
er to gain some point, which she at Jength learned was 
to persuade her to go immediately with him up to the 
mayor’s office, to oppose Richard’s attornies in the 
effort they were about to make for his liberation. I 
heard this information with horror, and impelled by that 
tender affection L bore Lieut. Smyth, and ‘ead of his 
impending fate, should Capt C. die, that I forgot all my 
weakness, and rushed wildly into my mother’s pre- 
sence, cast myself at her feet, entreating her by all.she 
had suffered for, and by the tender affection she once 
bore me, to forbear, nor sacrifice a being I held dear, 
and who, alas! was sufficiently wretched; representing 
that Richard had only acted in his own defence, and 
not from malice propense, which wilful murder must be: 
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But alas! Mary, I supplicated in vain. She spurned me 
from her feet, where i had humbly bent in that posture, 
only due to our Heavenly Father, or a parent, and put- 
ting herself entirely under the direction of her haughty 
son-in-law, who, like all mean spirits, was fully resolved 
to abuse the power he possessed, artfully mouided her 
to his purpose, and made her the instrument of his en- 
vy and vindictive temper. “They accordingly left the 
house together, and proceeded to the mayor’s office, 
where her deposition, jointly with Thomas Ahbott’s, 
sealed the unfortunate Richard’s fate, who was commit- 
ted to the county prison as a wilful murderer, to stand 
trial at the ensuing court. My hope, for the preservation 
of both lives,was now placed on the skill of the physicians. 
I flattered myself, as the pistol was discharged in a mo- 
ment of agitation, and at random, that the wound would 
not prove mortal; and as Capt. C, was attended by the 
most eminent physicians in Philadelphia, I had yet 
something to keep the phantom alive in my bosom. My 
house was thronged with visitors of all classes, and 
every night there was occasion for three or four persons 
to set up; consequently my expenses were enormous. 
Capt. C. continued to linger for nine days, ‘The case 
was doubtful; on that day a bleeding commenced, when 
the physicians gave it as their opinion thatit was impos- 
sible for him to recover, but that his life might be pro- 
longed for a short time. Joseph Hutton, ever busy 
where his services were not. requisite, on hearing this 
declaration, pointed out the necessity of making a will, 
hoping thereby’to exclude me from participating in any 
property that might eventually revert tohim. The will 
was accordingly drawn, and presented to Capt. C. for 
his signature. He held the paper in his hand, and in a 
firm voice inquired “will it injure the interest of Ann;” 
being ant vered in the negative, he immediately signed 
it, and by this act cast his children on the protection 
of strangers. .Among the daily visitors who at 
this time frequented my house, none displayed as 
much anxiety, and as warm a friendship for Capt. C., as 
Mr. William Flintham; he was sent for on every emer- 
gency, and evinced an unremitting friendship for Capt. 
C., and an inveterate hatred towards Richard Smyth 
and myself. During Capt. C.’s illness he frequent- 
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ly expressed a strong desire to see me, inquiring daily 
| after my health, and lamenting my unfortunate situa- 
i tion. By the aid of medicine Capt. C. lingered another 
week, and then expired in extreme agony. ‘The ball 
had entered his mouth, passed the spine of his neck, 
rg i and lodged in the skull. An inflammation on the brain 
| ensued that terminated his existence in the manner I 

ahs have des: -ibed. 
eae All the time of his illness the house was a constant 
mye resort for the curious and idle, asa general interest 
meee was excited in the minds of the populace for him, and 
i. * of course its indignation was proportionally levelled 
Boe against those they fancied his destroyers. Among these 
was my unfortunate self; but of their indignation I 
was ignorant, as I lay under the influence of opiates 
that deadened my sensibility. No pen, no language 
can pourtray the miseries I endured, to which my mother 
did not a little contribute, by her want of affection for 
me; every groan uttered by Capt. C. wrung my heart 
with agonies the most intollerable. I forgot his vices—— 
the miseries he had compelled me to endure, and seen 
him only as he sometimes had been, a kind, indulgent 
husband, and the father of my children. Could my life 
have expiated Richard’s rash and cruel action, how 
eladly would I have yielded it to the grim messenger 
of fate, if by the sacrifice I could have relieved his 
sufferings, and prolonged his existence. But alas! art 
and medicine failed, his thread of life was cut by the 
snexorable sisters, and my fate decided at the same mo- 
ment. Our destinies had been united, and my happiness 
terminated, when, I trust, his commenced, and his weary 
ey spirit found rest in the bosom of his blessed Saviour. 
| Peace to his ashes, and forgotten be his errors by the 
world; by me they are forgiven, and could I obliterate 
he them from the tablets of memory, I should enjoy a com- 
it parative degree of tranquillity; even to you I have but 
slightly sketched them over, for while smarting under 
{ wounds that time only increases the agony of, it is ut- 
| terly impossible to forget their source, or the hand that 
| ‘nflicted them. Yet had not your too friendly interest, 
| “1 the fate of an unfortunate victim to a train Of com- 
: bining circumstances, induced me to gratify your Curi- 


osity as the only tribute I can now lay on the alter of 
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friendship, my heart and head would have enshrined 
them, nor should they have “ passed those lips in holy 
silence sealed;”? as it is, [trust they will rest as se- 
curely ia your bosom as they have hitherto done in my 
own. To you, and you only, have I ever communicated 
them ; nor do I now relate them in my own vindication, 
but as occurrences that mark my destiny with a sable 
hue, and plunged me into errors from which my soul 
now recoils in terror, and retrospection © .udders at. 
Yet even at this remote period, although six revolving 
suns has rolled over my head since I lost both my hus- 
bands, by deaths too shocking for me to reflect on, yet 
my repugnance to the married state continues, and al- 
though a variety of advantageous offers have been made 
to induce me again to resign my liberty, some of them 
by men of respectable character, yet I have rejected 
them all, and continued in a:state of widowhood. To 
love my heart is now dead; interest can never bias me 
to give a hand without a heart, and mine is cold as the 
marble which covers the mouldering clay of him I loved 
on earth, and hope to rejoin in another and a better 
world. On this hope alone I now exist, and was it not 
the dread of offending that Great and Benevolent Power, 
who has hitherto supported me through all my afilic- 
tions, my own hand should long since have terminated 
a life of lingering wretchedness; but I trust that God, 
who sees our most secret thoughts and intentions, not 
only views the action, but the motive from whence it 
originated. If so, wo to the demons in human form, 
whose inveterate and malicious persecutions drove mé 
from my family and my home. Had [I petitioned 
the state legislature, or paid to the courts of judicature 
a few hundred dollars, a divorce in al! its forms would 
have been accorded me, and my ill-fated union with 
Lieut. Smyth would then have been an honourable act. 
I therefore infer that it is only the forms of society I 
have by that act offended, and not the laws of God. For 
this omission and inattention have. those laws pursued 
me with unrelenting severity, rendered my children or- 
phans, dependant on strangers for that maternal ten- 
derness a mother only can feel and show. Will a just 
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God, Mary, suffer such acts to passunpunished? Would 
two years confinement, for the crime of bigamy, have 
disannulled my marriage with Lieut. Smyth, or restored 
Capt. C. to life ?—surely not 5 yet for this has the com- 


monwealth pursued me to infamy and ruin. But to re-- 


turn to my mournful tale. The vital spark of life had-no 
sooner quitted the mortal frame of Capt.C. than Joseph 
Hutton, who, on what pretence I know not, bad taken 
upon himself to become master of my house, sent for the 
coroner to examine the body. Why he pursued this mea- 
sure I cannot say, (as the gentlemen of the faculty who 
attended him during his illuess had operated on the body 
and examined the wound, thereby ascertaining the ac- 
tual cause of his death, to their satisfaction, and made 
the report. accordingly, then resigned the body to the 
care of the attendants and retired;) but it was done, 
and a jury of inquest being summoned, the remains of 
the unfortunate Capt. C. again underwenta critical ex- 
amination, not in that calm, decent manner such an in- 
vestigation required, but rather resembling a description 
I had somewhere read of an Irish wake. ‘The lawful 
manner would have been to first. examine the body, as- 
certain the situation of the wound, and then retire to a 


public house, ate the mansion of sorrow to its grief- ~ 
which, in my house, there was a 


stricken iumates, o 
ereatnumber. But what was Mr. Dennis, the coroner’s, 
conduct upon the occasion? He and the jury retained 
possession of the parlour from early in the morning till 
night, to decide on a case as clear as the noon-day sun; 
thus increasing the wretched situation of the family by 
noise, confusion and rude debate. ‘The door was open to 
the intrusion of every low, vulgar character that thought 
proper to enter the house, gaze, stare and comment 
on the horrid. transaction, thus insulting the mourning 
orphans, who were weeping for a father, alas! un- 
timely slain, and by a hand whom they had hereto- 
fore loved and respected as a parent; yet this aecu- 
mulation of affliction was increased by noise, confusion 
and tumult. It was amidst this awful scene that I 
was charged with being an accessary in the death 
of Capt. C., and an abettor to Lieut. Smyth. In 
consequence of this charge,¢Mr. Dennis procured, upor 
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oath, a state’s warrant for my apprehefision, as accesse- 
ry to the death of him whose life I would freely have 
resigned my own to preserve; and scarcely had his re- 
mains been deposited in the bosom of his parent earth, 
when, in the solitude of my owh chamber, my sorrows 
should have been secret from every eye, the then high 
constable of Philadelphia, Mr. John Hart, rather ab- 
ruptly entered the room. I was reclining on the bed; 
every faculty absorded in heart-rending grief, which not 
even a strong opiate could lull to rest. On his en- 
trance I arose from my reclining posture and returned 
him my sincere thanks for the protection he had afford- 
ed the house of mourning, on that too dreadful day, by 
me never to be forgotten. He received my compli- 
ments with a politeness seldom found in men of his 
profession. Atthis moment I was greatly alarmed to 
near, from the rooms below, shrieks of distress, nor less 
so, when old Mrs. Hutton ran hastily into the room and 
tenderly threw her arms round me, as if to preserve me 
from an impending evil. I eagerly inquired what was 
the matter, fancying some person had broke into the 
house and mistaken one of my sisters for myself, whose 
life had, probably, fallen a sacrifice to their malice; for 
so violent was the popular prejudice against me that 
the most serious apprehensions were entertained for my 


safety from the fury of the mob; who, to the number of 


some thousands, had assembled to the funeral. Among 
these the sailors were most vindictive against me; their 
irritable feelings sought for a victim on whom to wreak 
their vengeance, and fancying me an assistant in the 
death of Capt. C., forgot that generosity of character 
cenerally attributed to the sons of the ocean towards 
females, and, it is reported, would have sacrificed me to 
appease the spirit of their late beloved commander and 
friend; their sanguinary disposition not being satisfied 
with one-victim, nor willing to await the tardy deci- 
sion of the law. 

On Mrs. Hutton embracing me, I hastily attempted 
to rush past her, eager to meet my, as I fancied, impen- 
ding fate. Life had for me no attractions, and I des- 
pised the idea of preserving it. Mr. Hart opposed 
my leaving the room; I inquired by what authority he 


thus stopped me. He replied, with some hesitation, that 
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he was sorry to say he had a state’s warrant for my ap- 
prehension. “ And is that all,?? said I, calmly. “ Yes, 
madam,” answered he “and I think sufficient.” True, 
sir,” replied 1, “but I do not fear any public investi- 
gation of my conduct, for no act of mine has, I believe, 
rendered me amenable to the criminal law; innocence 
has surely no danger to apprehend from the laws of 
Pennsylvania.’ He then observed he must attend me 
to prison immediately. ‘ But why, sir,” said I, * did 
not you inform me privately of this; I could then have 
gone with you without thus distressing my family?” I 
then, with his consent, ran dewn stairs into the parlour; 
but, oh! Mary, here was indeed a scene to harrow up 
the soul and awaken sympathy in the bosom of a 
stoic. ‘Two of my dearly loved sisters, Eliza and Sarah 
Hutton, had fainted, while Mary Abbott, more heroic, - 
was assisting to recover them from their death-like state, 
and upbraiding her ill-omened husband, Thomas Abbott, 
as the cause of the present distress, declaring he was the 
viper that had stung the family’s peace with a deep and 
deadly wound. Mary, thy assertions were prophetic 
indeed, for fatal was the act to thee and thine. That 
it should proceed from a husband, son, and brother, for 
+n these relations he then stood to us, envenomed the 
sting, and rendered it a deadly poison to the peace, 
honour and reputation of the family of which he was then 
an unworthy member. He weakly replied to her ra- 
tional animadversions on his conduct in the accusation, 
chat it was the best thing I could encounter, as it would 
ultimately justify me to the world, and clear me from 
suspicion. Here was sophistry as shallow as the mind 
that conceived it: a charge of murder brought to clear 
me of suspicion—but away with the dull subject. I think 
not of him now butas a villain of the deepest dye. I, 
after seeirg some degree of tranquillity restored to the 
family, and inspiring them with hope by my firmness, 
inquired of Mr. Hart whether he could not admit of my 
becoming a prisoner in my own house till the affair 
could undergo a clear investigation, adding, I knew 
the laws of England admitted such indulgences in 
particular cases, and miue was surely a peculiar 
one. To this request. he humanely replied he was 
perfectly willing to give me every indulgence consis- 
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tent with his duty to the Commonwealth, and_ that, if 
mayor Wharton was willing, he would not hesitate. 
He then left me under the care of Mr. M’Clean, 
his assistant officer, who remained with me, while he 
and another gentleman went to see Mr. Wharton. Af- 
ter tracing that worthy magistrate to a friend’s house, 
where he was engaged to supper, they returned with his 
liberal permission for me to continue at home, politely 
telling Mr. Hart he would do every thing in his pow- 
er to mitigate the distress of the family. Here, there- 
fore, I continued as a state prisoner for two weeks, till 
the first effervescence of grief had evaporated, and my 
mind regained a partial share of composure. I was 
then, by advise of counsel, conducted to the county 
prison. Great God! in what language shall T pourtray 
to you the agonies I endured on my first entrance into 
this den of misery?—to find myself an inmate with a 
set of objects whose external appearance indicated 
them to be sunk into the lowest depths of human tur 

pitude? they were too horrible to be described. Not 
more deeply did our first parents feel their dereliction 
from the commands of God, when in his awful presence 
abashéd they stood, and heard their sentence of banish- 
ment from Paradise, than did your Ann, on her en- 
trance into its portals; but when its ponderous door 
closed on its creaking hinges, and the key turned in 
the lock to exclude me from all intercourse with my 
family and friends, although supported and encouraged 
by the tender attentions of my eldest sister, Eliza, all 
sensation forsouk me, my heart ceased to vibrate, and 
I literally endured the pangs of death, while still a mov- 
‘ing statue of misery: yet even then Love sent one 
gleam of light to irradiate my bewildered mind, and 
reanimate my fainting spirits. I was an inhabitant of 
the same abode that contained the form of my beloved 
Richard, for well [ knew a prison’s gloom could not 
confine his spirit, yet we inhaled the same atmosphere, 
the same dreary mansion sheltered us, and we were im- 
plicated in the same charge. Again our fates seemed. 
united; this idea gave pleasure, and my mind became 
serene; methought I could have shared with him 


The dungeon’s murky gloom 
Or sunk together to the silent tomb, 


Q 
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I would at that moment. have blest the dart of deatly, 
and humbly thanked my Creator for the indulgent 
mandate. However, here my friends did not long suf- 
fer me to remain; a writ of habeas corpus was taken 
out, and a private examination before judge Tilghman 
brought the accusers forward. Thomas Abbott, the 
principal witness, being called, did not appear; but 
the. coroner attended, and when called on by the 
judge to bear witness against me, he bowed his hoary 

ead to the awful summons and answered to judge 
Tilchman’s interrogation of “ Well, Mr. Coroner, 
what have you to say against Mrs. Cr”—* Nothing, 
please your honour.”’—* Nothing?” replied the judge, 
emphatically. “I have nothing to say against her, 
p'ease your honour” replied the good man, and again 
bowed aah to the judg’e. Was this, Mary, an act 
of christianity?—W ould that bright, that glorious ex- 
ampleour religion holds out to us for imitation have 
thus stigmatized a widowed mother, and put her life in 
jeopardy?—Nay, cven humanity recoils from thus per- 
secuting a female so recently deprived of the father of 
her children; yet, on a public investigation of the af- 
fair, have nothing to allege against her. But_ the 
thunder of heavenly justice only sleeps, the day of re- 
tribution will arrive; “Vengeance is mine says the 
Lord of hosts, and I will repay.”-—To him I consign 
my cause. 

In consequence of the absence of Thomas Abbott, 
who, notwithstanding the vigilance of the high consta- 
ble, Mr. Hart, could not be found, I was admitted to 
bail, and Mr. Hutton, sen. entered into recognizance, 
to the amount ef fiye liundred dollars, for my appear- 
ance at court. This restored me to my- wretched 


‘home, but peace had fled my bosom—my days were 


terrible, and my nights sleepless. Tears were the 
only mitigation for my griefs; fortunately they flowed 
freely, or a confirmed insanity would haye been my 
destiny. ‘The hour of trial, that would decide the fate 
of my unfortunate husband, rapidly approached. A 
constant interchange of letters took place between us, 
and through them all was displayed so firma confi- 
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dence in the equity of the tribunal before whom he was 
to appear, that had F not been too well convinced that 
his opinion of that court was erroneous, hope of his 
acquittal might have alleviated my misery and soothed 
my soul. 

On hearing of my husband’s misfortunes, his faith- 
ful servant, whom he had emancipated from the hor- 
rors of slavery, hastened to him, impelled by a spirit 
of fidelity and gratitude that done honour to his heart, 
attended him daily through his imprisonment, nor for- 
sook him while a spark of life lingered in his frame,— 
thus proving that an act of benevolence will ever ulti- 
mately meet its reward. 

Lawyers of the first rank, and pre-eminent abilities, 
were employed, some of whom confidently assured me 
his life was not in danger, as every thing conspired to 
prove he had merely been actuated by self-defence, 
therefore must certainly be acquitted. “While he, rest- 
ing on the conscious innocence of his intentions, in re- 
gard to Capt. C., endeavoured hourly to console me for 
our temporary separation, and flattered me with hopes 
of years of future tranquillity. But alas!/a presenti- 
ment of some dreadful event counteracted all’ his 
efforts to lull my fears to rest, and harrowed up my 
soul. : 

But greater miseries were still in reserve for me; 
man had not yet expended his vial of wrath on my de- 
voted head. Judge ‘Tilghman’s conduct, when before 
him, had been gentlemanly. My trial was’ to take 
place at the court of Oyer and Terminer, in which 
judge presided, and it was for him resolved to 
add indignity, injustice, and oppression, to the anguish 
that afflicted me. ‘The court met on the appointed day, 
and my.name being ‘called as one of the first cases for 
immediate trial, judge instantly ordered a bench 
warrant to be sent for me. ‘The messenger chosen to 
bear his imperial mandate was a Mr. Phillips, a man 
every way calculated to increase calamity by his 
cold, unfeeling, haughty air of authority, and low vul- 
gar manners. - He, having been mistaken by my mo- 
ther for a gentleman who might have business with 
me, was therefore by her ushered up to the«room, 
where I was sitting on a sofa ina leose wrapper; he 
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walked up to me, and, in a rvde authoritative tone, de- 
clared I was his prisoner, and must instantly accom- 
pany-him, as the court was about to adjourn for the 
day. This mandate surprised me, as I was under no 
apprehension, having given bail, and had never, evinced 
any disposition to escape. However, I was conscious 
that obedience to the laws of my country was my duty, 
and I consented to go with him as soon as I had 
changed my clothes, but he peremptorily refused to 
allow me time for that purpose, saying, “ No, you shall 
go as you are.” This rudeness aroused my slumbering 
spirit, and I positively declared I would ‘not, adding, 
« Sir, my house has but one flight of stairs, therefore i 
cannot escape from you if I were so disposed, and I 
will change my dress before I leave this house.” He 
was therefore compelled to wait forme. On my en- 
irance into the court, Joseph Ingersol, Esq. my coun- 


sel, motioned for me to be seated, but judge 


in- 





stantly ordered me to prison. This illegal and cruel 
command astonished the gentlemen of the bar. My 
counsel nobly interfered in my favour, stating I was 
under bail, and ought not to be committed to prison; he 
pathetically mentioned my late sufferings, the situation 
of my children, who had no protector but myself. His 
address to the bench was manly, feeling, and mildly 
persuasive; had the judges, I will not call them gentle- 
men, possessed human hearts, one gleam of pity would 
have been awakened in their bosoms for a hapless fe- 
male, my counset have carried their point, and I been 


permitted to return to my home. 


A second and a 


third gentleman had spoken in my defence, when Mr. 
Ingersol made another effort to soften the court in my 


favour. But the imperious judge 





haughtily in- 


terfered, and bade Mr Ingersol hold his tongue, say- 
ing, “ She shall go to prison.” This peremptory com- 
mand closed the lips of my friendly advocates. I was 


therefore, by his order, committed. 


Was this justice 


or humanity? Did not the sword at that moment sever 
me from respectable society forever? Can it be won- 
dered atif I then declared eternal warfare with that 
class of people, whose tender mercies are barbarities? 
My family were, by my confinement, thrown into a state 


bordering on distraction; ever accustomed to have me at 
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the head of both business and household, they knew not 
how to proceed without my presence. My creditors were 
alarmed; confusion ensued, that ended in fatal ruin. ‘Tho- 
mas Abbott and our pious coroner, John Dennis, were 
thus the authors of my subsequent misfortunes, which 
has hitherto driven me to the precipice of vice. One 
step further, and [ feel I am lost forever, while on their 
devoted heads will fall the sword of retribution. Yet did 
Mr. Dennis, one week after Capt. C. had received his 
wound, introduce himself to my chamber, and with all 
the fawning hypocrisy of a sanctified exterior, offer me 
consolation, pressing my feverish hand, and calling me 
his dear child, collecting from me all the particulars of 
the unfortunate affair, and even then, perhaps, medi- 
tating my ruin. I remained in prison one week, when 
my unfortunate husband and myself were brought out 
and arraigned together, he as the principal, aud me as 
accessory to the death of Capt. C.. This was our last 


sad interview in this world. I then observed an unu-. 


sual depression of spirits on him, and though we had 
been forbidden to speak to each other, by our counsel, 
while in public, yet in a low voice I endeavoured to en- 
courage him, and inspire him with the hope of a speedy 
termination of our difficulties, resting on the conscious- 
ness of our innocence being proved to the world, and 
defeating the malice of our persecutors. I, after being 
arraigned, returned to my gloomy abode; but I must 
here pay a tribute of gratitude to the board of inspect- 
ers of the Philadelphia penitentiary, by assuring you 
that it was rendered as agreeable to me as it was pos- 
sible for them to make it, and that I then received from 
all those gentlemen, except William Flintham, every 
tenderness and respect my unfortunate circumstances 
permitted them to show me. At length the day of trial 
arrived; I had prepared for appearing at court, but hour 
after hour rolled around, no summons for me came. I 
waited in feverish anxiety, tillexpectation became intole- 
rabie, and my heart sickened with doubts and dread. 
Several of the inspectors at last appeared, and from 
them I learned that Richard’s trial was then going on, 
the court thinking it prudent to give us separate trials. 
‘«¢ Alas!’”? exclaimed I, “then he is lost indeed;”’ they an- 
swered “ Yes, there was but little réom for hope on his 
Q 2 
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account, as the jury had been ill chosen, consisting 
principally of men from the lowest grades of society, ap- 
parently ignorant and uninformed, consequently the 
slaves of prejudice.” ‘This intelligence annihilated my 
every hope. My soul became a chaos of rage and dark 
despair. Three days I lived in agonies too intolerable 
to be endured, and now I wonder how I existed through 
them. The third day of his trial Peter A. Browne, 
Kisq., one of Richard’s lawyers, visited me, and cheered 
my spirits with hope the most sanguine of his being 
cleared, assuring me if it was twelve o’clock at night 
when the verdict was returned, he would give me im- 
mediate information. This, and a few lines written by 
Richard, which that gentleman read to me, reanimated 
my spirits, and relieved my wretchedness. The sun 
set; to me its decline was pleasing, as it seemed to say, 
your sorrows will, ere I revisit your hemisphere, be in 
part terminated. But, alas! the night passed in 
oloomy stillness; no sleep closed my aching eyes, as I 
every instant expected the joyful messenger of peace 
to my heart. At length the rosy dawn appeared, and 
with it came Mr. Black, one of the turnkeys, who un- 
locked the door of my wretched apartment; of him f 
eagerly inquired the result of the trial.. But oh! Ma- 
ry, never will I forget the horror of that moment, when 
in a deep, hollow, solemn voice, he informed me 
Richard had been brought in guilty of wilful murder, 
adding, you’know how that must terminate. Rage 
filled my soul, and madness fired my brain. I raved, 
stormed, and threatened; ‘execrated judge, jury, and 
witnesses, calling them fiends, murderers, and finally 
declared I would never stand before their tribunal, nor 
vo to any trial, but die in the prison. At an early hour 
Jonathan Smith, Esq. visited me, and confirmed Mr. 
Black’s information. He also requested me to pre- 
pare for my trial, which he said would take place im- 
mediately. I then avowed my resolution not to attend 
any summons judge Rush would send for me. He 
reasoned and remonstrated, but in vain; I persisted 
in my determination, and he bade me good morning. 
Soon after came Joseph R. Ingersol, Esq., who en- 
deavoured to console me, but my spirit rose superior to 
human consolation. I fancied [had now attained the 
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climax of human misery, and my mind soared above 
earthly hope; no sensation lived in my bosom, except 
hatred to my persecutors, at the head of whom Thomas 
Abbott stood conspicuous, and judge formed the 
second figure, while the pious Mr. Coroner made the 
third person in this trio of foes. The associate judges 
and jury lay in the back ground, and merely filled up 
the horrible picture I had formed of my enemies. Of 
the rabble, otherwise “le sovereigne peuple,” I thought 
not, nor of their resentment. Judge --—— I considered 
as Richard’s destroyer, and fancied my life only would 
glut his thirst for human blood. Thus impressed, my 
ardent imagination rese superior to Mr. Ingerso!l’s 
mild and soothing persuasions, and he quitted the pri- 
son, despairing of being able to serve me, and sincerely 
sympathising in my unfortunate destiny. Soon after 
he left me came several of the inspectors, who appeared 
extremely concerned for me, and united their persua- 
sions that I would venture on my trial, assuring me I 
would be acquitted. However, all their eloquence failed, 
I persevered in remaining in the prison. 

My dear Mary, I did not fear death; no, I wished te 
die, but the horror and contempt in which I held judge 
, determined me to show that tyrant there lived 
one at least who dared to spurn his authority and 
deride his power. A short time I was suffered to in- 
dulge my fancy, and’ had by this time wound m 
feelings to the height of enthusiasm. I was, I thought, 
now performing a voluntary act of seclusion that would 
prevent further misery, and which 1 could support with 
fortitude. At length came Peter A. Browne, Esq., whose 
humanity had evinced itself in various acts of attention, 
though I have no reason to believe he ever was my 
friend. However, he was Richard’s advocate-and friend, 
and had behaved to me with kindness and the sympa- 
thy of a warm, feeling nature. It was this gentleman’s 
knowledge of the intricacies of the human heart, that 
induced me to recede from my hasty formed resolution; 
on learning which, he rather warmly said, “ What! ma- 
dam, will you desert Richard in his hour of extremity, 
and leave him to perish? Can you do any thing to save 
him while thus imprisoned? Come, be yourself, make a 
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noble effort to regain your liberty, and much may yet be 
done to serve him.” 

He here, Mary, “struck the chord on which hung all 
my agonies;” my heart vibrated to the touch, and hope 
again reanimated my bosom; not hope for myself, but 
him-I loved. “ What!” cried I, “ can I—is it possible to 
save his life? Oh! Mr. Brown, you have given me a new 
existence by telling me I may yet serve him. Yes, I 
will meet those cruel men, and that inexorable judge 
who condemned him; and if I am to die, we will together 
leave the world. ‘1In our lives we loved, death. then 
shall not divide us.’ ”? Thus reassured I hastily equip- 
ped myself, and, when sent for, was ready to attend 
the summons, and entered the court with a calm, digni- 
fied air of composure, that seemed to be the attendant 
ef innocence and the harbinger of peace. My appear- 
ance excited no commotion, and I, being properly ar 
raigned, plead not guilty. Thomas Abbott and ‘the 
other witnesses being examined, the jury were prepar- 
ing to leave the box, when the state’s attorney said, 
‘What occasion, gentlemen, is there for your going out?” 
they then, in a few minutes, returned a verdict of “ not 
guilty.” My heart bounded in my bosoin at this ac- 
quittal from so heinous a charge. 1 was instantly rising 
to leave the court, when Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. came 
to me, and in a low voice informed me there was an in- 
dictment for bigamy against me, and I would be compel- 
led to return to prison, till security could be entered for 
me. I therefore was re-conducted back to my gloomy 
habitation, where I continued a few days, till a friend 
became my bail, and I was once more restored to my 
home and family. "On the night of my removal from 
prison, on receiving my discharge, the inspeetors sent 
for, and politely requested me not to leave the prison 
for a few days; stating, so inveterate was the popular 
prejudice-against me, that they entertained the most 
serious apprehension for my life. To this friendly ad- 
vice I proudly answered, I valued not all that I could 
encounter, and was determined to leave the prison imme- 
diately, if [had existence. ‘This courage surprised them, 
but they aceceded to my wish, only taking the precaution 
to get Mr. Elliott, the deputy sheriff, to escort me to 
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my own house, which I reached in safety. Here I found 
a veneral assembly of my friends, all met to welcome 
and congratulate me on my emancipation from the 
gloomy walls of a prison; but I was disgusted with so- 
ciety. After embracing my children, I eagerly flew to 
the solitude of my chamber; here I could “ meditate to 
madness,” and enjoyed the luxury of thought alone. 
‘These were how I should release Richard from his im- 
pending fate. ‘Phe memorable winter of 1816 thus passed 
over in a repetition of misfortunes; my finances became f 
almost exhausted, my stock in trade was gradually me 
diminishing, and no addition making to it, for L was spir- | 
itless and depressed. ‘That innate delicacy, so peculiar | 
to our sex, prevented me from appearing in public, as I a 
had hitherto done, at the head of the establishment, I be- (a 
ing the vital spark that animated it; now that my faculties 
were rendered turpid by opiates, the whole languished. 
My father’s family had, on Capt. C.’s death, removed to 
my house, asI have before said I was totally incapable 
of attending tomy own. ‘The spring was rapidly ad- 
vancing; its vivifying influence seemed to revive my 
spirits, and I, m common with all the children of na- 
ture, experienced her reanimating power. I reduced 
the quantity of those stupifying opiates T had been ac- 
customed to take, and reason gradually regained her 
dominion over my mind. 

The States’ Attorney having, by mistake, returne 
the indictment for bigamy against me to the mayor’s az 
court, instead of the quarter sessions, my bail, by this | 
error, was exonerated from his recognizance. ‘ferri- 
fied at the imprisonment impending over me, and urged 
by my family to avoid, if possible, a trial, I quitted 
Philadelphia for Burlington, New Jersey, intending to 
remain there incog. till an amicable adjustment could 
be made, not then being aware of the inveteracy of the 
prosecutor. I therefore set off in the mail-coach, at two 
o’clock in the morning, attended by my elder brother. 
‘There were two gentlemen passengers besides our- 
selves; we had not been long seated, when one of them 
recognized my voice, as I addressed a few words to my 
brother; he then whispered to me, saying, “ Excuse me, 
madam, but I think [ have before heard that voice.’ 
“Where,” said I in the same tone. “In court, when un- 
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justly arraigned.’ Its melody, nor the words, I shall 
never forget. Finding myself thus discovered, I threw 
aside all reserve, and conversed sociably with the sym- 
pathising stranger in a low voice, unheard by the other 
gentleman, who, learning my reasons for this exile, and 
where I intended residing, strongly advised me from 
the situation, saying, “ That part of Jersey was warm- 
ly prejudiced against me, being generally ignorant, con- 
sequently, inquisitive, weak, credulous people, among 
whom concealment would be impossible, and. persuaded 
me so strenuously te go to Trenton, where he would 
recommend me to a retired lodging, that my brother 
was offended, and haughtily requested he would. mind 
his own business, as he was fully adequate to guide 
and protect his sister. ‘Thus repulsed he forbore all 
further solicitation, and we reached Bristol, from 
whence we crossed the river Delaware to Burlington, 
and put-up at the principal inn, where my brother, ha- 
ving secured me private lodgings, to which I was to re- 
move in the evening, left me and returned to the city. 
Here I dined with three gentlemen, namely, a mer- 
chant from Philadelphia, a Jersey farmer, and another, 
whom they called Capt. W n. The conversation 
turned on my unfortunate affairs and character, the 
merchant saying, he understood [ was an artful, in- 
triguing woman, 





Who spread my snares for all i met, 
And caught each coxcomb in my net. 


This the farmer corroborated, adding, he had seen me 
at court, and exaggerated every point against me, till 
I wondered if I was really the person spoken off. 
Capt. W n then jocosely said, “ gentlemen, you re- 
mind me of our last battalion day in Mount Holy, 
where, I assure you, the lady had a large majority in 
her favour.” “That may be, replied Mr. Ploughshare, 
but I believe her to be a very bad woman, and guilty 
of all she is accused of.’ Irritated at this sarcasm, I 
inquired, had he read the trial that was recently 
published by Mr. Desilver? if he had not, I advised 
him to buy it, and inform. himself more correctly, as I 
believed he was censuring a woman he knew nothing 
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about. His answer was simple, and unimportant. 
Dinner ended, two of the gentlemen departed, but my 
advocate remained, who entered into conversation, in- 
quiring whether I .intended to reside in Burlington, 
and was a widow reverting to my sable costume. Con- 
vinced he was friendly to my cause, I replied, «I did 
not know, as judge Rush had decided I~ was.2— 
Surprised, he exclaimed, “Is it possible, do I see Mrs. 
Smyth?” To which I answered in the affirmative. J 
then solicited his friendship, and intreated him if he 
heard any inquiries made for me, to give me timely in- 
formation, which he kindly promised to do. I then 
removed to the lodgings prepared for me, kept by a 
widow lady, Mrs. K——n. Here Capt. W 
came my daily visitor and escort in my walks round the 
environs of that city. One day, being engaged in chit 
chat with Mrs. K n, the conversation, as usual at 
that time, turned on Mes. Carson, who, she observed, 
she could cheerfully see suffer an ignominious death. 
« What, madam,” replied I, “ would you wish to see 
me die that death?” “ You,’ she answered, “Heaven 
forbid.”? “ Well,” returned I, “JZ am that unfortu- 
nate female.” Infinitely astonished, she gazed at me 
with an expression of surprise and horror, but in a few 
moments the tenderness of her nature, and the 
benevolence of her heart, predominated over prejudice. 
She affectionately took my hand, expressed her sympa- 
thy for my sorrows, thanked me for my confidence, 
and assured me of her secresy and friendship, adding; 
that in her house I should ever find a secure asylum 
on any future emergency. HereI continued till sent 
for by my mother, at the desire of my counsel, who ad- 
vised my immediate return to Philadelphia, as the 
trial would take place on ‘the following day. Soon after 
the receipt of her letter Capt. M n entered, who [ 
informed of the summons I had received. He started, 
and with some emotion remonstrated against my go- 
‘ng, pointing out the probable dangers that might re- 
sult from it; but finding me resolute, with some hesi- 
tation, he said he had a private communication to 
make. I cheerfully replied, «No time is like the 
present; say on, and I will hear you patiently.” He 
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then made me a fortnal offer of his heart and hand: in 
marriage, which he warmly urged my accepting, ob- 
serving, that Richard’s doom was irrevocably sealed, 
as he was convinced Simon Snyder would never par- 
don him: shocked and mortified at this insult I burst into 
tears. This affected him: he begged my pardon for his 
abrupt proposal, stating his reasons for it, painted my 
forlorn situation in proper colours, which he hoped would 
obtain my forgiveness, as it was the peculiarity of my 
circumstances, and the probability that if we now 
parted we might never meet again, had impelled him 
to this premature declaration of a sentiment in 
my favour, that induced him to wish to pass his 
life with me; satisfied, in defiance of the prejudices 
of the world, he would find an affectionate and ra- 
tional companion. Capt. W n possessed a fine manly 
figure, witha martial air and commanding manner; ra- 
ther handsome, and agreeable in his conversation, though 
a deficiency of education was apparently evident in his 
want of information, and the contraction of his ideas, 
as well as the total failure of delicacy. He was selfish, 
and rather impassioned than tender; this it was that 
first impelled him to solicit my hand, even while my 
husband lived, aud Capt. C. scarcely cold in his grave, 
and while yet my soul was trembling between hope and 
fear for the one, and my pillow nightly steeped in tears 
for the other. He had served in the same campaign 
with Richard, therefore was not a stranger to him, of 
whom he frequently conversed. Disgusted by his love, 
I determined to leave him, it, and Burlington together, 
and gladly stepped into the boat that conveyed us to 
Bristol, whither he insisted on attending me. Yet I 
pee from dear. Mrs. K n with tears of regret. 

he gallant captain waited on me to the best hotel in 
Bristol, kept by a Mr. Bissenet, whose fat, vulgar, 
wapping landlady-looking wife, was standing in the 
balcony as ‘we entered, and viewing me with a scorn- 
ful eye as we passed into the parlour, where Capt. 
WwW n took his leave. Linguired of Mr. Bissenet 
at what hour the mail-coach passed to Philadelphia, 
he replied, “ at two o’clock in the morning.” I then 
ordered a bed and supper to be prepared for me, asT 























































/I was recognized by an acquaintance of my early life, 


He politely offered me an asyium in his house, con- 
_demned my rashness in thus exposing myself alone in 


| proaching wheels. Angry and mortified by combin- 
ing circumstances, I threw myself on the bed, where 





| of the fat landlady’s rudeness, mine host’s impertinence, 
‘and the monkey-like imitations of the servants, who 
generally ape the manners of their superiors, I retired 


Overwhelmed by disappointment and despair, I hasti- 


»ance. However, I was compelled to wait for the 
/steam-boat, and fortunately reached Philadelphia in 
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intended to await its coming. His saucy air, and 
rather impertinent answer, offended me; but placing no 
estimation on inn-keepers’ civility, his passed for the 
ignorant arrogance of. a low character, unworthy my 
attention. However, the rudeness of the servant maid, 
who appeared to imitate the fat landlady, Mrs. Bisse- 
net, at length-called for my animadversions, and I com- 
plained to mine host in peremptory language, who,t 
suppose, corrected: her, as she became more civil. 
While seated in the parlour, forlorn and unprotected, 


a gentleman of the first respectability in that town. 


so improper a situation, assuring me that, excepting a 
few persons from Philadelphia, every inhabitant of 
Bristol was my inveterate enemy. I thanked him 
for his friendly offer, which I declined, and in defiance 


to my chamber, and continued to count each passing 
hour, in hopes my ear would catch the sound of ap- 


for a moment sleep stole over my senses, from which f 
was awoke by the mail-coach driving furiously past. 


ly rushed from the room, half resolved to bury myself > 
and accumulating sorrews beneath the glassy wave 
that flowed beneath my windows, and would certainly 
have eitected my purpose, had not the sudden appear- 
ance of my landlord, whose voice, saying, “ Where are 
you going, madam?” withheld me. You will, probably, 
wonder at my anxiety and distress of mind, at so ap- 
parently frivolous a cause as being detained a few 
hours till the steam-boat would pass, but this will be ac- 
counted for when I tell you, that hours were to me 
most precious, as I expected at ten o’clock my name 
would be called in court, and disagreeable consequen- 
ces might result to my bail from my non-appear- 
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proper time for the court, when [ had my trial postponed 
to a future period. ; 

John Hart, the high constable of Philadelphia, (who I 


have previously mentioned,) had ever evinced a friendly » 


interest in my affairs. His polite protection of the 


-house on the day of Capt. C.’s interment, and subse- | 
quent humane conduct, had given him a claim on my | 


consideration, that seemed to authorise his frequent 


visits. He would therefore call as if to inquire after 
my health, and our general welfare. Seated by me oi 


the - sofa, hour after hour passed away conversing on 
yarious subjects. To my unfortunate Richard he also 
extended the hand of seeming friendship, and obtained 
for‘him several indulgences, such as books, tobacco, &c. 
and brought me intelligence continually from him, thus 


-mitigating my affliction by a delicate attention, that 


seemed the offspring of philanthropy. As the weather 
became mild, he and my mother frequently urged my 
accepting of his protection in a walk, forthe benefit of 
the air, on a fine night. fe was a married man, the fa- 
ther of a family; how then could I suspect that these 
attentions were the result of illicit love, or myself an 
object of passion? I, whose every thought rested on a 
dead or living husband? Was not the idea shocking to 
humanity? Yet so vitiated was this man by his constant 
intercourse with vice, that Virtue was become a non-en-~ 
tity in his bosom, if she ever was a resident therein. Ac- 
cident at length discovered his views to me, but I heard 
the tale with a chilling indifference, that boded him 
neither good nor ill, and he continued his attentions as 
usual. The unfortunate Lieut. Richard Smyth had 
received the awful sentence of death from the lips of 
judge Rush, and all was horrid suspense in my heart. 
Numerous petitions were sent to Simon Snyder, gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, in his behalf, by hundreds of the 
citizens; nay, even the jury whose verdict stampt him 
guilty, united in a supplication for his life, stated their 
ignorance of criminal law, and that this was the first 
cause they had ever tried. He continued, like George 
III., in the case of Dr. Dodd, inexorable, and I learned, 
from various gentlemen of the first respectability, that 
hope of pardon for him was vain; that he never, since 
he held the office of governor, had pardoned an indi- 
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vidual, except one old woman, a German like himself, 
and whose advanced age, being near eighty, made the 
gift scarcely worth her acceptance. Among the peti- 
tioners in favour of my Richard, was Peter A. Brown, 
Esq., on whose exertions my chief hope rested, and an 
Irish gentleman, a merchant of Philadelphia. Mr.-—— 
also offered to send him from the United States to Eu- 
rope, and enter into bonds to any amount that he 
should not return to the United. States, could his life 
be spared. But every effort proved abortive, for the 
obdurate old man continued inflexible; but to give the 
colour of justice to his obstinate inhumanity, he dis- 
patched his confidant and privy, counsellor, citizen 
Boileau, to visit and converse with his victim. What 
the result of Mr. Boileau’s observations were, I am ig- 
norant; but the reports were certainly not ‘to Richard’s 
advantage, as, in defiance of Mr. Brown’s ‘endeavours, 
and they were strenuous, (for I'must here pay to that 
gentleman the only tribute of gratitude I can ever offer 
to his disinterested friendship for my unfortunate hus- 
band, that he was to him, in the dark hour of his adver- 
sity, till his departure for Europe, his steadfast friend 
and warm advocate) he uniformly refused to him a 
pardon. Disgusted with his obduracy, Mr. Brown re- 
turned to Philadelphia in despair for his unfortanate 
friend and client. He soon after sailed for Great Bri- 
tain, having been suspended by judge from plead- 
‘Ing atthe bar for one year, merely because he too 
warmly advocated Lieut. Smyth; although his oath as 
a practitioner at the bar compelled him to exert the ut- 
most of his powers to save his client. i 
{ was now driven to the verge of insanity; his death- 
warrant was signed, and he became an inhabitant of 
the solitary cells. What! was he to become a public 
spectacle & the unfeeling eye of curiosity to glut on? 
A man who had fought the battles of the country who 
thus held him up asa mark of public scorn? Thene was 
madness in the thought, and my whole soul recoiled 
from it. My mother now began to tremble for the re- 
sult of her first deposition before the mayor, and wish 
the act recalled. But her wishes came too late, the 
action was past, and we were compelled to abide its 
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consequences. I, soon atter his removal to the cells, 
received a letter from Lieut. Smyth, in which he re- 
quested me to send him a portion. of arsenic sufficient 
to exterminate his existence, assuring me death had for 
him no other terror than the manner, and that he never 
would become a public spectacle, saying, the world 
contained no object he wished to live for but my un- 
fortunate self. ‘This letter drove me to the verge of 
desperation: 1 slept not, my food was poisoned ere it 
passed my lips. 

In this distressing situation I was one day lying on 
the sofa, lost in a choas of ideas, when the servant in- 
formed mea gentleman wished to see me on business; 
to this I answered I was incapable of attending to 
him, but she pressed me so seriously to admit him 
that I consented. He entered and presented me with 
a letter, saying it came from Lieut. Smyth.” However, 
on opening it I detected the imposition, yet curiosity 
impelled me to read it. The contents specified that 


‘the bearer could point outa way by which his libera- 


tion might be effected. Though I was conscious this 
was a forgery, yet so eager was I to catch at even a 
gleam of hope, that I entered into conversation with him 
by telling bim the letter was not written by my husband. 
To this he replied in the affirmative, adding he was him- 
self the author, dreading being introduced to another 
lady instead of me, and. considering that I alone could 
detect ihe imposition, he now knew ime to be Mrs. 
Smyth. He then stated that he had been a prisoner in 
the penitentiary some years; that he knew every part 
of it, and where it was most vulnerable, and would en- 
gage to liberate Lieut. Smyth, provided there was a suf- 
ficient compensation made to him for his services. He 
then stated to me the method he designed to pursue. 
I soon began to think the plan possible, but that more 
persons would be requisite to effect it. I inquired could 
thosevassistants be obtained? he replied yes, for money 
he would procure as many as was wanting for that 
purpose. I then desired him to introduce them to me, 
and I would make any arrangement they required; 
to this he agreed, and,took leave. On his quitting the 
room a train of feelings the most exquisite filled my 
heart. J, in imagination, beheld Richard restored to 
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life and liberty by my efforts, and once moré clasped 
to the bosom of his aged. grandmother. The thought 
was delightful; I enjoyed it in idea, till fancy realised 
the picture, and I was happy. The scheme of this 
desperado perhaps would not so soon have made this 
deep impression on my mind, but that a gentleman, 
well acquainted with the interior of the prison, had 
previously mentioned the practicability of such an escape 
being effected, had Richard the courage to undertake 
it; and as L knew him to be a man whose . judgment 
could be depended on, I entered into the spirit of it 
immediately. The next day brought my first visitor, 
Bowen, accompanied by his accomplice, Henry W—s, 
whe, in person, manners, and séntiment, seemed every 
way his comipanion’s superior. He acceded to the 
proposed plan, but declined all pecuniary compensa- 
tion. His- manners were easy, genteel and frank; this 
gained him my confidence, and at once gave him a 
much hicher place in my esteem that his associate. 
Through the agency of those men others were introdu- 
ced to me of the same cloth, and I was gradually ini- 
tiated among the fraternity of desperadoes, who keep 
civilised society in bodily fear for either life or pro- 
perry. ' 

But oh! Mary, how shall I delineate to you the horrid 
feelings that thrilled through my heart, and almost 
curdled the blood in my veins? When I thus beheld 
myself surrounded by a‘gang of robbers, all the terror I 
~ had once experienced in reading of banditties, in the 
various novels I had perused, again chilled my soul. 
Good God, I was tempted to exclaim, why am I thus 
reduced to the necessity of becoming the associate of 
wretches that are a disgrace to society? And had not 
my affection for the ill-fated Richard surpassed the love 
of woman, I could not bave persevered in my acquain- 
tance with them, but would have relinquished the whole 
scheme in despair and mercy to my own feelings. Ac- 
tuated by this ardent and sincere affection, ] resolved 
to rescue him from death, or perishin the attempt.— 
Thus stimulated, l continued te meet the banditti for a 
few weeks, till every arrangement being finally settled 
between us, anda price fixed on the life of my dear 
Richard, k wrote to Mrs. Campbeil, the first cousin ard 
K 2 
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only relative, except his aged grandmother, in. this 
country, to solicit her assistance, as I had not sufficient 
money to satisfy their rapacious demands. This lady, 
accompanied by her husband, had.come from Lexington, 
Kentucky, on first learning the fate of her beloved 
cousin, to endeavour. to mitigate his sufferings, and, if 
possible, save his life.. To her all our plans were sub- 
mitted. for inspection. The first of these were to scale 
the wall of the penitentiary, possess ourselves of the 
yard, and release Richard from his cell window, which 
he was to designate by suspending a white flag there- 
from. A small saw, made for the purpose, was tu be 
handed to him by a friend, with which he could cut 
through the bars of the window, and then descend by a 
ladder of ropes into the yard;.by which he was also to 
ascend the wall. and descend into the street, where a 
carriage was to be stationed to convey him to a place of 
safety. This plan, so easy, apparently, in practice, (and 
which I felt certain, from my knowledge of the interior 
of the prison, could have been accomplished) was ren- 
dered abortive by the report of Mrs. Campbell, who 
confidently affirmed that Richard’s strength would not 
admit of his using any exertion, even to save his life, 
and. that it would be. utterly impossible for him to de- 
scend the ladder without help. Thus, although I had 
gone.to considerable expense in having the ladder and 
other necessary articles prepared for his release, her in- 
formation at once. put an end. to this. well-devised 
scheme, as nothing effectual could be done without his 
exertions. Yet not to be deterred by any difficulty 
while hope existed, another plan was formed that our- 
selves could have effected without any personal exertion 
on Richard’s part; this was, after gaining the prison 
vard, to enter the cells by a door leading from it to 
those secluded apartments, they being entirely separa- 
ted from the main buildings. . ‘This door they were to 
open by a key made for the purpose, or with instru- 
ments such.as the banditti were accustoined to work 
‘with, and carry my unfortunate husband to a gig then 
waiting. This plan I judged equally practicable, and 
again submitted it to Mrs. Campbell, who I then fan- 
cied as anxious for his emancipation and the preservation 
of his. life, as myself... But she, from an affectation of 
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delicacy, observed that men were the proper persons to 
judge of these schemes, and that she would send one to 
me who would enter into the affair, assist us, and ad- 
vance the requisite sums of money to carry on any 
plans he should think practicable and prudent. With 
this luke-warm concession I was compelled per-force to 
rest content, as she, and her confidential maid, Mary 
Conellen, was too deeply informed to venture offending 
them. Accordingly a Mr. Armour, from Germantown, 
was introduced to me as an agent for the Campbells. 
He, after surveying all our plans, which he seemed to 
approve, rather abruptly inquired if I was in the family 
way; this question surprised and offended me, but he 
apoligised for his seeming impertinence by assuring 
me the inquiry was made at the request of my husband’s 
family; I then replied in the negative. Alas! Mary, I 
now feel assured my candour sealed my husband’s 
~ doom, for probably, had there been a living heir, his 
family might have taken more active steps for the pre- 
servation of his life. He appeared pleased, and advised 
me to endeavour to gain over one of the keepers to as- 
sist us, as. it was impossible to remove Richard over the 
wall in his weak state; and meantime to send him an 
account of how we progressed, and money, if they suc- 
ceeded, should be ready for them. This second plan 
was by the conspirators themselves brought to nought, 
and another, more probable, practical, and attended 
with less danger, proposed. It was customary,.at the 
period of Richard’s confinement, to receive all disor- 
derly persons into the prison at any hour of night — 
Therefore it was agreed that one of the confederates 
should feign intoxication, and by his associates be carri- 
ed, as a riotous person, to prison; and, as only two keep- 
ers kept watch during the night, as soon as they gained 
admittance within the gates, these were instantly to 
rush on the keepers, make them prisoners, obtain the 
keys, and thus, having the command of the prison, 
conduct the suffering victim to life and liberty. This 
plan seemed the most rational, and here I rested my 
hopes, as by it we determined to abide; and, to insure 
its’ success, I resolved to accompany the men in dis- 
guise, share their danger, and unite in bearing my be- 
Yoved Richard from this den of horror, in triumph, to a 
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place of safety. Mr. Armour, Mrs. Campbell, and Ma- 
ry Conellen, attended my summons. To them this 
scheme was submitted, which, with my heart glowing 
with hope, I was convinced she must approve. Judge 
then what was my horror to behold the hypocritical 
Mrs. Campbel! raise her eyes to beaven and exclaim, 
«No, no, let him die, there has been blood enough shed 
already,’ and she would never consent to this plan.— 
‘Why, madam,” said I, “is the blood of your own cou- 
sin, and the agonies: your aged grandmother, the 
guardian of your youth, will endure in oousequence of 
his ignominious death, less in your consideration than 
that of those men, or the keepers, admitting they do 
fall>—but of this, even, see no danger, as the whole will 
be conducted in silence, and with the greatest possible 
expedition. They do net apprehend any danger, then 
why will you thus condemn your cousin to certain death 
merely to avoid a danger which exists only in your im- 
agination?”? But she persisted in saying it should not 
be done with her consent, and that the ill-fated Richard 
might die. Terror-struck at hearing her thus iniumanly 
pronounce his doom, and conscious we were all in her 
power, I, having then no doubt but she would betray us, 
tacitly but reluctantly relinquished the affair. Dark 
despair usurped the place hope had filled in my bosom, 
and I sullenly submitted him to the fate his dearly be- 
loved cousin, in whom he placed the most implicit con- 
fidence, had decreed for him. And even now my heart 
feels she contributed to his murder, asa gentleman, 
connected with the prison, acknowledged to me our plan 
would have certainly succeeded, as far as his judgment 
eould decide. Had Mrs. Campbell been as Mary Co- 
nellen, her confidant, a Roman Catholic, I should have 
fancied her conscience was like the greater part of the 
ignorant Irish of that persuasion, priest-ridden, and 
this would have obtained for her my pity and forgive- 
ness; or was she a soft, mild, feminine character, with 
gentle affection, and devoid ef courage, my respect for 
her would not have declined, and I should still com- 
miserate her imbecility of mind, while I could love her 
milder virtues. But so far from being either of these, she 
was by profession a member of the Episcopal Church, 
and so decided a character, that she had forgaken ‘her 
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aged grandmother in her eightieth year, when a-daugh- 
ter’s tenderness and duty was essentially requisite to 
smooth the pillow of declining age; yet to the care of 
strangers she had consigned her, to follow the fortune 
of Mr. Campbell into Kentucky, on her marriage with 
him. In this she certainly evinced the strength of her 
passions over filial affection, and although she may be 
a good wife, was not a dutiful or an affectionate 
relative. Her objections at once obviated our well- 
concerted plan, and it was then proposed to bribe the 
keepers, to avoid bloodshed. Mr. Ferman Black, one of 
the turnkeys, was the man fixed on as best suited to 
Our purpose, as we fancied, from his recent introduction 
into this seminary of hardihood, he might yet have a few 
particles of humanity remaining; these I undertook to 
modify, and if we could bring him to our proposal, 
money toa considerable amount was to be paid him.— 
This arrangement being agreed on,she and her satellite, 
took leave. 

My mother was despatched to Ferman Black with a 
message, saying I wished to see him. The old man 
obeyed the summons, but my rhetoric proved ineffectual; 
he coutinued obdurate to all my eloquence, and although 
he premised to consider of what I said, I then judged 
this was merely an evasion to gain time, for he, in his 
second visit, positively declined my offer, or any inter- 
ference in the affair, but pledged his word to keep the 
matter secret. I then thought’ perhaps Mr. Geise, a 
man far.advanced in life, might be more accessible, 
and my mother undertovk to sound him: but here we 
had a rock of adamant to deal with; no prayers, no 
intreaties produced any effect on his flinty nature, and 
we relinquished every hope, from either of those persons, 
in despair. 


Soft humanity ne’er touched this veteran turakey’s soul 
But apathy reigned o’er it uncontrolled. 


Perhaps had my powers of persuasion been exertéd on a 
man in whose bosom nature had not forgot to throb—I 
might have been more successful; as it was, all attempts 
to bribe the keepers were retinquished. My last hope was 
thus o’erclouded by dark despair, and I became the 
prey of that heart consuming fiend. ‘Thus driven to 
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desperation I forgot every thing but the dread oi 


_ Richard’s suffering an ignominious death, and [ resolved 


to blow up the cells with gunpowder, thus to bring him 

beneath their ruins. For this purpose the men proceeded 

toenter the common sewer, and ascertain its practicabili- 

ty. This I determined not to trust to Mrs. Campbell, 

who I now heartily hated, and feared her treachery, 

which I am convinced had avarice and ambition for 

its basis, or she would not have betrayed us. If Richard. 
died, she would, in all probability, become heiress to all 
her grandmother’s wealth, which he would otherwise par- 
ticipate in, or his child, had there been one. ‘The men’s 

account of the practicability of this plan was satisfactory, 
yot, to be sure, 1 engaged a particular friend to examine 
these subterraneous passages, and his report coinciding 
with their’s, I resolved, should every other scheme prove 
abortive, this should be a dernier resort, or rather my last 
hope. My soul was nowon the verge of distraction; Good 
God! and was I thus compelled to become the murderess 
of my beloved husband?—the thought was worse than 
death in its most terrific form. The men continued faith- 
ful to their engagements, but could devise no more 
plans for his rescue, and thus was I sunk to the lowest 
gulph of human wretchedness; nature could sustain no 
more andlive. Isat one day, being absorbed in anxious 
thought, when suddenly despair suggested the idea of 
making a prisoner of Simon Snyder, and holding him in 
custody till he signed Richard’s pardon, and he was 
released from the walls that then immured him. The 
idea no sooner entered my mind than its brightness 
dazzled my imagination, and I became convinced it could 
be atchieved. I therefore, in a voice wild and hurried by 
emotion, communicated it to my colleagues, some of 
whom doubted its being feasible; but Henry W. exitered 
into the spirit of it instantly. However, ina few minutes, 
his mind, active and energetic as my own, suggested the 
idea of securing one of his children, as an infant could 
be more easily secreted than the person of the governor. 
But should these attempts fail, one of John Binns’ 
(his cidevant friend) could be readily secured, and, as it 
‘vas well known he had influence sufficient to induce 
Simon Snyder to pardon Richard Smyth, this expedi- 
ent we could then have recourse to, as the children ot 
this hero and heroine of Shamoken island were in the 
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city, and running the streets daily, therefore could be ea- 
sily caught, and through them this leading star of our 
nominal governor be rendered subservient to our pur- 
pose. This plan reconciled us to the total failure of all 
our other schemes; for Mr. Geise having betrayed to 
the inspectors of the penitentiary my attempt to bribe 
him to our interests, a guard of armed men were sta- 
tioned in the prison yard every night, which they patro- 
ded till daylight, thus precluding every other hope of 
releasing him. It was therefore determined to put 
our plan into immediate operation against the governor, 
and if we failed in that expedient, John Binns’ was 
certain; and so decided was our resolution, that only my 
arrest prevented its being realised, as every necessary 
arrangement was made. A lone house, on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, was secured for our use, and here we 
determined to fix ourselves and prisoner, till Richard 
was at perfect liberty. This plan 1 in part slightly com- 
municated to Mrs. Campbell in a letter, of which my 
mother was the bearer, though entirely ignorant of the 
contents. On receipt of this communication, Mr. Armour 
hastened to me, and warmly expressed his disappro- 
bation of it, and fears that I would involve myself in 
trouble. I persisted in not abandoning this, my last hope, 
to any person’s caprice, cowardice, orparsimony, I knew 
not which. They had engaged to furnish the requisite 
money to pay the men; had I possessed that essential, 
Mrs. Campbell should never have been acquainted with 
my views, as her homely face, and low mean figure, had 
not gained her my friendship, but contraire had excited 
disgust. We had no other resource, his grandmother 
being too infirm to be ever informed of his fate, least 
her reason should become sacrificed. Previous to any 
scheme being laid for his release, I had urged Mrs, C, 
to solicit his pardon in person, with my mother and my- 
self. This she declined, saying, we had nothing to hope 
from the clemency of Simon Snyder; as the citizens 
had failed to move his obdurate heart, how could three 

females expect to prosper? Thus satisfied in her own 

imbecility, she constantly endeavoured to cross every 
active exertion I proposed; but I now resolved not to 
suffer her to thwart me in my intended expedition to 


ry 


Selins Grove. I marshalled my little band in the best 
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‘manner possible. Henry W—s and Bowen were to 


accompany me, the other four men being directed to 
meet us in Harrisburg, at the capital. I furnished them 
with money for requisite expences on the road, Mrs. C. 
never advancing one dollar in the cause, though very 
liberal in her offers. In this expedition I was to com- 
mand personally, fearing the governor might either 
outbid me, or intimidate the men by threats of future 
punishment. Impelled by these apprehensions I prepared 
to accompany them and take a decided part in the 
whole affair. Accordingly, at five o’clock in the morning - 
of the memorable 16th of July, 1816, I set off in a gig, at- 
tended only by Bowen, for Harrisburg, were the confede- 
rates had appointed to meet. My plan was to wait on the 
road leading to Selins Grove (the governor’s residence) 
for a few days, as Simon Snyder was expected to pass 
shortly that way to the seat of government, when I 
meant to seize him, and after securing his person, that 
he could make no alarm, bear him to a boat in waiting 
for that purpose on the Susquehanna river, from whence 
L intended to carry him into Maryland, there to hold 
him till he signed the pardon and my husband was 
released; Simon was then to be restored to liberty, 
while we, with all possible expedition, meant to fly to 
the British provinces. Provided he did no fall into 
our power, we were to pursue our Way on to Selins 
Grove and secure one of his children. We proceeded 
on to Harrisburg, the seat of government, distant a 
hundred miles from Philadelphia, and put up at the 
sign of the Golden Fleece, an inn kept by a Snyderite 
of the first degree called Bissill. Here we waited a whole 
day for Henry W——s, who followed us in his own gig. 
At length he came, and, according to appointment, we 
met at the capital. Henry W——s then informed us 
that, being detained by unexpected business, he had 
overdriven his horse, which he was obliged to leave at 
Middletown; that he must consequently return the one 
he had borrowed, and get his own again, before he could 
proceed ia our expedition, but that he would be back the 
nextday. This delay displeased me, but as it was un- 
avoidable, I submitted therefore with as good a grace as 
possible. Acccordingly be and Bowenset off for Middle- 
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town, while [remained at the inn. Shortly after his de- 
parture Mr. Bissil entered the parlour and inquired the 
name of the gentleman that accompanied me. To this I 
rather haughtily replied, that he could best answer 
that himself, when he returned. This short answer sent 
mine host away in dudgeon. / I then observed a variety 
of gentlemen’s faces peeping at me through the door, 
Conscious that there was nothing peculiar in my person 
or dress to excite their curiosity, 1 became alarmed, and 
a suspicion that we were betrayed into the hands of 
our enemies by Mrs. Campbell, or her agents, flashed 
with conviction on my mind, and excited a presenti- 
ment of future evils that pressed heavy on my heart. 
To avoid observation, I retired to my chamber, where I 
continued till“called to dinner by a coarse, awkward 
Dutch girl, daughter of mine host. [ debated for a few 
moments whether I should attend the summons; at 
length 1 resolved to go down, and make such observa- 
tions as might either confirm or eradicate my suspicions. 
At the table I met nearly all.the persons I had seen 
lecking at me through the window, and who afterwards 
proved to be the satellites of the governor. However I 
took a seat at the table; the conversation then turned 
en me and my affairs,by Mr. Antis’ saying, Mrs. Smyth 
had eloped from her bail in Philadelphia, and asked, as 
I came from that city, had I heard of it? I replied, 
rather ainbiguously, that when I left there she was still 
in the city. He then observed it was almost certain Mr. 
Smyth would be executed. At this unfeeling speech I 
felt my countenance change; indignation and horror 
caused a sudden flush of anger to mantle on my cheek; 
but I instantly recovered my spirit, and assumed a com- 
posure foreign to my feelings; to this I replied it was 
highly probable, as I understood Simon Snyder was so 
dead to the feelings ef humanity, that he had never 
pardoned any person during his administration. To the 
truth of this observation he acceded.. A variety of 
desultory conversation ensued, but it principally re- 
lated to Richard and myself. By this I was confirmed 
in my suspicions, that 1 was suspected or betrayed. I 
therefore, after dinner, walked about the parlour, and 
judging Mr. Antis a superficial character, best suited 
te answer my purpose, entered into conversation: wit! 
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him, hoping to coilect a refutation or confirmation 
of my doubts. Here my expectations were realised, 
as I soon learned sufficient to convince me my first im- 
pressions were correct, and that we were betrayed. I 
therefore returned to my chamber, to consider what 
steps I should now take. Soon after dinner Bowen and 
Henry: W. returned from Middletown, and joined 
me there. I then communicated to them my suspicions 
and apprehensions, which they ridiculed as mere 
womanish fears, urging me not to abandon our enter- 
prize, when every thing promised success, from a 
foolish timidity. ‘Thus excited by them, although con- 
scious of our danger, after making every necessary 
preparation, we proceeded on our journey to Selins 
Grove, and soon lost sight of Harrisburg, mine host of 
the Golden Fleece, his awkward daughter, and all its cu- 
rious inhabitants. Leaving them to their own conjec- 
tures, fearless we pursued our road,and notwithstanding , 
Thad been informed that the governor was arrived at the 
seat of government by a circuitous route, still 1 resol- 
ved to proceed to his summer residence, to investi- 
vate whether any member of his family was there, and 
the situation of Selins Grove determined to revisit the 
spot again, if I proved unsuccessful in this my first ex- 
pedition. We halted for the night at Armstrong’s ferry, 
an uncomfortable inn, about ten miles from Harrisburg, 
situate at the foot of the chain of mountains running 
through this state. There, imbosomed in a bed of rocks, 
in a wild and barren spot, stood this dreary mansion, 
which forcibly reminded me of the description I had 
read of the haunts of banditti. Here we revised all our 
plans, and it was agreed that we should proceed on to 
the neighbourhood of Selins Grove, introduce some of 
the party in disguise, as hay-makers, who was to en- 
snare the youngest of the children and convey it to me. 
This hostage I was to retain in my safe HecpInE till 
Lieut. Smyth was liberated, and in a place of safety; 
the prisoner, who for worlds I would not have injured, 
should then have been restored to its parents. Now, 
who that has heard of the facility with which children 
are stolen in Europe by travelling beggars, and secret- 
ed for years from their natural protectors, will doubt 
tne suecess with which, if we had-not been betrayed, 
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we could have realized our plans? None. Itis well 
known that the stealing of free negroes, in the United 
States, and selling them for slaves, is frequently. prac- 
tised; these unhappy creatures being conveyed se- 
cretly to lone houses in Maryland, where, separated 
‘ from their connexions and friends, they are bartered for 
filthy ore. 

Mary, you, or indeed any female, who has seen 
little of the troubles of life, might fancy as impracticable, 
or rather the effect of insanity, these my schemes. 
But give me leave to assure you, that I have heard of 
more desperate ones being carried into effect. 1 was, 
at this period, shut out, as it were, from society, stigma- 
tized and disgraced; the conduct of my parents had 
estranged them from my heart and affection; I had no 
protector but my husband, and to preserve his life I 
would gladly have sacrificed my own. What then 
had I to fear, who valued not life, for all else I had 
lost? Nothing. Ihad read of heroines whose courage 
had risen superior to sex, and transmitted their names 
to posterity with honour; instance Joan of Arc, ‘Jane, 
countess of Mountford, Charlotte Cordet, and. other 
females of the present age, among which, none was to 
me so bright anexample as madam Lavalette, whose suc- 
cess in preserving her husband’s life excited a spirit of 
emulation in me, and stimulated my perseverance. 
But despair was the actual excitement, which, added 
to a thirst for vengeance on my persecutors, by whom I 
had been degraded, imprisoned, and driven to despera- 
tion, determined me to die, or set my husband free. Can 
you wonder that, thus goaded, I anticipated with plea- 
sure the moment that should give to my power the child 
of a man in whose hands rested the fate of that beloved 
husband? I was a parent myself, and therefore felt 
that Simon Snyder must yield to my conditions. Who 
that knows the doating fondness of an old man for the 
child of his age, will question his compromising for its 
return on any terms? Some-of Simon’s friends have 
said, that he would have suffered death rather than 
commit an act derogatory to his dignity as governog: 
but those persons, my dear Mary, should have remem- 
bered that he was of mean spirit, and low origin. Here 
was no regal honour to support, no name to transmit 
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to future ages, or any inducement of an office superior 
to that he held, to compensate him for his lost child. I 
had all to gain, and nothing 1 estimated to lose. Rich- 
ard’s pardon was the desire of the citizens generally, 
and which his obdurate heart had refused to the solici- 
tations of hundreds. Who then could be injured by 
my exertions in Richard’s favour? Would his death re- ~ 
cal Capt. C. to lifeP—Anel could only his blood satis- 
fy the vengeance of that selfish and vindictive family, 
who, not content with neglecting the children of Capt. 
C., sought to rob them of. their only surviving parent, 
by being instrumental in having me indicted for biga- 
my; hoping to confine me for two years in the peniten- 
tiary. But I must here return to my celebrated con- 
ey the failure of which cost my wretched husband 
hus life. 

Mrs. Campbell, to avoid the obloquy of herself be- 
coming an informer, in her visits to me, constantly 
brought Mary Conellen with her, who, being a rigid Ro- 
man Catholic, made it a point of conscience to tell all 
to her confidant, the Rev. Mr. Hurly, who, valuing any 
thing more than the liberty of Richard, whose con- 
science-he had then under his guidance, and whom, [ 
trust, he aided in his last hours, as he counteracted our 
attempts to preserve his life, and ought, therefore, have 
been well assured of the health of the soul of his penitent, 
when it fled to that awful bourne from whence no tra- 
veller returns. Be that as it may, this man communi- 
cated to his friend, John Binns, the discovery he had 
obtained from Mary Conellen and Mrs. Campbell in 
their own proper persons. Here was an affectionate 
cousin and faitnful servant; a woman of such refined feel- 
ings thatshe would not even permit her only male 
relative to be snatched from the gallows, for fear of 
bloodshed; this might be delicacy of sentiment, but cer- 
tainly is a defalcation from nature. 

I will once more lead you to the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, at Armstrong’s inn. The house was crowded with 
rafts-men, who generally stopped there on their passage 
down the river, and remained all night; we order- 
ed supper and beds, intending to depart at sun-rise,the 
next morning. Soon after we had supped f observed 
three horsemen alight at the door, who, from the con- 
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tour of their faces, I instantly fancied were officers of 
the law in pursuit of us. Alarmed by that cast of coun- 
tenance so peculiar to the myrmidons of justice, I 
hastily communicated my suspicions to my companions, 
who again turned them into ridicule, saying they expect- 
ed more courage from me. I observed the strangers 
watching us closely all the evening, and when we retir- 
ed for the night, my companions were lodged in a 
chamber contiguous te mine, at the extremity of a large 
hall, ‘were the rafts-men slept, whose straw pallets, 
Jaying ina line on each side of the room through which 
we passed to our chamber, half induced me to fancy 
myself already a prisoner. My window opened to the 
river, which here rushed over a bed of rocks, causing a 
roaring noise in unison with my feelings. Here I passed a 
sleepless night, mortified and grieved at the total over- 
throw of my plans and the obstinacy of my confederates, 
who I'vainly solicited to leave me to my fate and save 
themselves by flight. Larose ere morning had streaked 
the sky with saffron-light, and summoned my two com- 
panions from the adjoining chamber; we sallied forth to 
inhale the refreshing breezes and prepare for our de- 
parture, but had not long patrolled the shores of the Sus- 
quehanna, till I observed the three strangers approach- 
ing us; they advanced, gave us the usual morning salu- 
tation, and at the same time made us all prisoners by 
producing a state’s,warrant to apprehend me by the 
united names of Carson and Smyth, Elisha Bowen, 
and a man dressed in gray clothes, meaning Henry 
W s, who jocosely observed, if he was to be thus ar- 
rested on account of the colour of his clothes, he would 
soon obviate that, and regain his liberty, by changing 
them. We, however, accompanied them back to the 
inn, and stationed ourselves in the piazza. Here my 
temper got the better of my prudence, and, impelled by 
despair, urged my companions, who were in company 
with me, to escape, nor thus pusillanimously be made 
prisoners. But my eloquence failed in producing the 
desired effect, as Henry W s insisted they could 
not detain us.” My manner and conversation alarmed 
the Harrisburg officers, who-civilly entreated me not to 
excite the men to injure them, as they were only. per- 
forming their duty, and acting in the: Kine of their pro 
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fession, therefore hoped I would proceed with. them 
peaceably. ‘To this I replied they should procure me a 
carriage before I moved one inch with them, as I had 
no idea of being a public spectacle. Here was a new 
and unexpected difficulty, which they im vain endea- 
voured to obviate; no conveyance of the kind could be 
procured for money or the loye they bore their august 
governor. Two hours was thus wasted; the officers 
again intreated me to return with them in our own gigs. 
At length I compromised, on condition that they should 
first subject their writ to the inspection of a magistrate, 
who resided a few miles distant, hoping that he would 
question the legality of their precept, or that we might 
be fortunate enough to meet our confederates on the 
road; here disappointment again awaited us. The sage 
magistrate, after duly examining the warrant, gravely as- 
sured me it was “all very right and very proper, just like 
the law.”. Wearied with the contest, I concluded it best, 
as our associates did not appear, to submit with a good 
srace toan evil I could not remedy. I therefore obliged 
the officers to pay all our expenses, and, after partaking 
ofan excellent breakfast, proceeded, in procession, on 
our return to Harrisburg; our three escorts on horse- 
back completed the cavalcade. Thus in solemn silence 
our train pursued its way afew miles, till we came to 
an elegant mansion; at the gate of this villa I observed 
an elderly gentleman, whose open, interesting counte- 
nance excited my admiration. It was a face, Mary, 
Guido would have delighted to paint. There was that 
calm placidity that bespoke a conscience void of guilt, 
a well spent life and green old age, pourtrayed on every 
line. .As our cavalcade advanced, he beckoned me to 
approach; accordingly I drove up to the railings that 
enclosed his ground, when he politely enquired if I was 
Mrs. C.; I replied they called me by that name, “ Well 
madam,” answered the reverend gentleman, in a voice 
and manner that bespoke a mild and feeling christian, 
“our potent governor has,I understand, apprehended 
you, and you will, I fear, be lodged in prison. When there, 
do not submit to any private examination, but demand 
a public investigation of the affair; send for Messrs. 
Elder and Fisher as yout counsel, and communicate 
your business to none else.”? J thanked him for his ad- 

















































MRS. ANN CARSON. 211 
vice, which I promised to profit by, nor for a moment 
distrusted his integrity, though in the Vicinity of the 
governor I might have judged him to bea Snyderite. 
Wishing him good morning, I drove off; no other cir- 
cumstance occurred worth mentioning, and we reached 
Harrisburg by noon. We were then conducted to the 
house of judge Fahnestoch, where, in a private room, we 
met the worthy magistrate. The front door, on our arri- 
val, was surrounded by a crowd of gentlemen, impelled 
by curiosity to see the heroine that had thus intimida- 
ted their puissant governor; nor was the females of the 
good ’squire’s family less gifted with the spirit that 
turned Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt, for I observed 
them peeping through the cracks and crevices of the 
door to catch a glimpse ofus. This mean conduct ex- 
cited my contempt, particularly when I discovered that 
the renowned Mrs. Snyder was one of the delectable 
group of peepers; a line of conduct so far beneath any 
thing I had ever known, exasperated me, and remem- 
bering my friend’s advice on the road, I declined any 
examination in private, insisting on being instantly 
committed to prison, where I flattered myself I should 
at least be exonerated from the mean scrutiny of these 
would-be-fine ladies that’ at present infested his doors; 
adding, the potent lady, governess of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, ought to be better educated, have more spirit, 
dignity, and respect for the office her husband filled, than 
thus to descend to the conduct of servant girls, whose 
deficiency of education was their excuse, but in a g0- 
vernor’s lady it was unpardonable. Mr. Fahnestoch 
then “grinned horribly a ghastly smile” and proceeded 
to fill up a commitment for us all to prison, then in 
statu quo, we were conducted peaceably in our gigs; 
these we ordered to be taken back te Bissel’s, were they 
were left by the officers of justice, who really behaved 
politely on the occasion. Having entered the interior 
of the prison, we were ushered into a very neat sitting 
room, where I fancied we were to remain, and the keep- 
er’s family had more politeness than that of Mr. Justi- 
ces’, for they did not even intrude on our privacy; this 
soothed my irritated feelings, and I became more calm. 
Here we continued until a place was prepared for us; 
this was a small room about twelve feet square, and to 
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this apartment we were all three removed, where we 
remained until four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
learned justice Fahnestoch came, attended by two other 
Solomons as wise as himself, one of which was Henry 
Antis. he men were then separately called to under- 
go an examination in private before this wise trid; no- 
thing however resulted from this formal ceremony of 
law, except Mr. justice Fahnestoch being extremely 
surprised by the appearance of Bowen’s arm, on which 
he had, at some period, impressed, with India ink, the 
figure of a mermaid and some initials. At this sight that 
gentleman expressed his wonder, which Bowen archly 
increased by-telling him he was born with the impres- 
sion, consequently it was a natural mark; this amazed 
him and he gravely declared, he had never in all his life 
before seen any thing so curious. They dismissed the 
men and sent for me, but I refused to attend the sum- 
mons, calling to mind the advice of my friend on the 
road. Wewere then left to our reflections, which were 
not extremely pleasant. Mr. Kelker, the principal 
keeper, being absent, we made arrangements for being 
properly supplied with our regular meats. At night the 
men were removed to the adjoining apartment, where 
they remained, I not having thought of a bed, which I 
inferred would be provided; here, however, I was mista- 
ken, no such accommodation was made, and I was only 
furnished with a small blanket, to use as I thought fit; 
however, I concluded to make a virtue of. necessity, 
therefore chose the softest plank, placed Henry W.’s 
portmanteau for my pillow, wrapped my silk coat round 
me, and spreading my blanket on the floor, soldier-like, 
resolved to enjoy, if possible, a few hours slumber, hoe- 
ping thereby to recruit my wearied and lrarassed frame. 
But alas! my chamber had too many mmhabitants beside 
myself for me to sleep in peace. Myriads of bed-bugs 
soon assailed me from every quarter, probably intend- 
ing to avenge my intrusion on their natural possession, 
as from their number there must have been ten thousand 
generations. ‘Thus tormented from every corner, to 
sleep was impossible; in vain I changed myplace from 
onesituation to the other, they still pursued me, till my 
patience being exhausted, I removed my portable bed 
to a large bench under the window, where the breeze 
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cooled the fever of my brain, and alleviated the heat 
caused by my tormenting visitors, the Harrisburg bugs. 
This was the first time in my life I had ever been in- 
commoded by such gentry, and it will never be oblitera- 
ted from my memory. ‘That night I caught a violent 
cold, which I have ever felt the effects of occasionally, 
causing a severe pain in my breast that has nota little 
been increased by my confinement in the cells of the 
Philadelphia penitentiary, (but of this more hereafter.) 
Soon after I had Jain down in this my dreary apartment, 
aman abruptly entered my room; this excited my ap- 
prehension, and I fiercely demanded why I was thus dis- 
turbed, and what he wanted; he answered he was search- 
ing fora man’s coat; I replied, angrily, there was none 
in my room, and inquired how he dared thus to intrude 
on my privacy, after the doors had been closed for the 
nightr. He, however, found the coat, and retired preci- 
pitately, grumbling, as he went, that they must hence- 
forth take care how they conducted themselves while 
I was there. This person, I afterwards learned, was the 
sheriff. The next day I hired a bed from my host 
of the Golden Fleece, which contained about ten 
pounds of feathers, at the moderate price of a dollar. 
and fifty cents per week. I, for one night, occupied this 
miserable pallet,and then exchanged it with my confede- 
rates for a straw one, that being infinitely preferable. 
You. my dear friend, I am well aware, can form no 
idea of what were the sensations of your wretched Ann, 
nor can my pen delineate them, thus to find myself en- 
trapped and made prisoner in a town where I was al- 
most a total stranger, far distant from my family and 
friends; my plans frustrated, and all my efforts to save 
my suffering husband’s life forever annihilated. Con- 
scious they cannot be expressed; I pass them over in 
silence. <A few days after my arrest, the head keeper, 
Mr. Kelker, returned. He wasa tall German, with 
an open, honest, expressive countenance, that was in- 
deed the index of his heart. From him I received every 
attention and kindness my situation demanded; from 
being constantly.locked in my room, I was by him per- 
mitted to walk the prison yard, and garden appertain- 
ing to it; this was an especial indulgence, as not even 
the debtors were allowed that privilege. ‘This exer- 
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cise, combined with the pure atmosphere of Harrisburg, 


greatly contributed to the restoration of myhealth. Mrs. 
Kelker, the keeper’s wife, seemed rather distant, though 
kind, but his daughter, an amiable girl, between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age, was on the most friend- 
ly terms with me, frequently bringing her young com- 
panions to pass an idle hour away in social chat. 
This feminine tenderness to me, then an insolated 
prisoner, found the way to my heart, and I shall ever 
remember Mary Kelker with affection and gratitude. 
I sent for the counsellors my reverend friend had di- 
rected me to consult, and from these gentlemen re- 
ceived every advice their knowledge and prudence 
could suggest. Your curiosity may, perhaps, excite a 
wish to know something mere of the persons and man- 
ners of these gentlemen. Mr Elder was-a tall, grave 
personage, whose countenance announced him a man 
of deep, profound erudition, and intense thought, 
united to a penetrating judgment, which it was almost 
impossible to deceive; these lines were softened by a 
smile of benevolence, anda serenity of aspect, I want 
language to delineate. Mr.: Fisher was considera- 
bly younger than Mr. Elder, handsome, lively, and in- 
telligent, equally as learned as his friend, but it was 
apparently attained without such intense study. His 
were the acquirements of genius, whose attribute it 
is to sip and imbibe the whole, while others labour to 
acquire a part. His manners were easy, graceful, 
cheerful, and friendly; he gained on the feelings ere 
reason had power to judge, yet when she did, it was 
but to approve. These gentlemen both uniformly ad- 
vised me not to bring Simon Snyder into a-public court, 
but here I was obstinate; well knowing I had no lenity 
to expect, I resolved to mortify him as far as my pow- 
er extended. At length a court was called to investi- 
gate the nature of the accusation against me, and under 
which we were imprisoned, and to show cause why we 
might not be liberated. A writ of habeas corpus being 
taken out, I was conducted to the court-house; here, 
seated on the bench, as the judge, I beheld my venera- 
ble counsellor and friend who had stopped me on the 
road. Oh, how my heart bounded with pleasure, when 
his truly patriarchal countenance once more met my 
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view, and I beheld his mild eyes beaming benevo- 
lence, justice, and intelligence on. me. The court be- 
ing properly organized, and mine the only cause, my 
counsel, Mr. Fisher, opened the case in an elegant, 
but concise manner, representing to the judge that 
my imprisonment was unjust and illegal, praying for 
my immediate discharge, or the personal appearance 
of my prysecutor, that the accused and accuser ‘might 
be confronted. Mr. Elder then rose, and was equally 
eloquent, rational and feeling. While this gentleman 
was speaking, | observed an unusual bustle near the 
door; then a stranger passed me, bowed, and took a 
seat beside my counsel, whose countenance, as he 
smiled on me in passing, seemed to say, fear nothing, I 
will protect you. The opinion I had formed was soon 
realized, for this gentleman proved to be an eminent 
lawyer, who, perhaps influenced by a feeling of commi- 
seration for a hapless female, had ceme several miles to 
defend my cause. From what reason I know not, the 
state’s attorney declined acting, pleading indisposition. 
Simon Snyder, therefore, appointed as his substitute 
an Irish gentleman of some eminence at the bar, but 
unfortunately so strongly addicted to inebriety, that 
his reason began to experience the consequence of his 
thus brightening his ideas. -He, in his address to the 
court, used towards me language beneath the character 
of a man, I will not say gentleman; he exaggerated 
our intentions into action, discoloured truth, plunging 
deeply into the abyss of falsehood. He was a friend 
to the knight of the woful countenance; that, to those 
who: know tins personage, is sufficient to throw more 
light on his character than any language I can use. 
Now, you know, Mary, the old adage “ birds of a feather 
generally flock together.” Perhaps Mr. had his 
eye on a good fat oilice at the time he was thus abusing 
a woman he Had never seen or known, except by re- 
port. ‘The state’s attorney, pro. tem. having argued for 
sume time, took *his seat, when the stranger who had 
entered the court arose, and addressed the judge in 
my defence. His speech was satirical, spirited, learn- 
ed, and eloquent; he maintained tlie full power of the 
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habeas corpus law,.and asserted my legal right to be 
either confronted with my accuser, or discharged: from 
imprisonment. That the rank of the plaintiff did 
not exonerate him from, or make him. less amenable 
to the !aws, than the lowest citizen. ‘Fhis was a land 
of equality, as far as law, justice and equity extended. 
I had my rights, and those required the accuser’s: per- 
sonal: presence to declare his apprehension of danger 
from me publicly, or I ought to be released. This ad- 
dress Mr. Godwin, the kind stranger, and my able 
advocate, finished by observing, if the power of the 
habeas corpus law was less than what he had asserted, 
then was our country worse than the rotten boroughs of 
Old England, and he should-be ashamed to acknowledge 
himself an advocate of those laws, or an American citi- 
zen. The acting state’s attorney again rose and 
warmly asserted’ the contrary, adding the cause was. 
singular, I had not only the best and most eminent law- 
yers Harrisburg, or this country, could boast, on my 
side, but they fell, as it were, from the clouds in my de- 
fence. Having concluded his harangue, Mr. Godwin 
begged to be heard for a few minutes, saying he mere- 
ly wished to state to the court that he had not taken 
so dreadful a fall as the learned gentleman asserted, 
but had really driven there in his carriage, from his 
own house, which was no serial castle, but stood on 

terra firma; that he was actuated, in the active part he 
then took, bya desire to see Justice done to all par- 

ties, and the laws properly and equitably administered. 

He then took his seat, and left his opponent to flourish 

with all the fire of rhodomontade. This érial between 

Simon and myself lasted two days, without his making 

his app®arance; n the third the judge decided the 
governor must. come into court in propria persona, and 

make the customary oath on such occasions, or I be 

liberated according to law. Various now, were the 

speculations on the protfible termination of the busi 
ness; bets ran high on the occasion. The question 
was, “ would Simon Snyder, the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and commander in chief of the state military, 
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come into a public court and swear his life was in dan- 
ger from a woman, in the face of the people of Harris- 
burg, the seat of government, surrounded by his friends 
and dependents.” At length the conflict ended, and 
the puissant governor made his appeararice in court, 
accompanied by Miss Bissil, daughter to mine host of 
the Golden Fleece, who was brought there as an evi- 
dencé against me. ‘The fact was, that when I quitted 
Philadelphia, I had taken’ Capt. C.’s pistuls with me 
in my: travelling trunk. On going to prison my bag- 
gage was conveyed to Bissil’s, wlhrere the trunk had 
been opened ‘and searched, but nothing that could ex- 
cite suspicion was found therein except the pistols. On 
Miss Bissil’s paying me what she called a friendly 
visit, while walking in the garden, I requested her to 
take care of them, as they were valuable. This de- 
sire the malicious girl had exaggerated into a wish for 
her to conceal them, which she was brought into court 
to depose against me as corroborative of John Binns’ 
intelligence. On the governor’s entrance into the court, 
dressed in deep black, I started from my seat and ex- 
claimed, “Oh! there is no hope for Richard Smyth; 
that face has not one trait of humanity init.” Mr. 
Fisher, by whose side I was seated, whispered me to 
be silent, and aes my feelings for mine own sake. 
In my childhood I had often contemplated, with pleasure 
and admiration, the noble carriage and martial step of 
general Washington, and from hence imbibed an opinion 
that all commanders must bear some resemblanceto 
our departed here; consequently, that the commander 
in chief of so respectable a body as the military of the 
state of Pennsylvania, would externally have some re- 
commendation to the popularity which had exalted him 
so much above his original state. Now, his adyan- 
taves, I had understood, were not mental; [ had there- 
fore fancied him a man of pleasing manners and pre- 
possessing exterior, with at least a commanding figure. 
Judge then my astonishment when I beheld a person of 
a middle stature, hard features, thickly pox-marked, 
with a dark, austere, unbending brow, and a_ counte- 
nance that seemed as if it had never relaxed into a 
smile, nor. melted to soft pity’s throe. This august 
personage, accompanied by the bar-girl, advanced fo 
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the bench where judge Carson sat. The contrast in the 
countenances of these two gentlemen was too re- 
markable to escape my observation. Simon’s was the 
expression of pride and malice, panting for revenge, 
while the just judge’s beamed with benevolence, .in- 
telligence, and humanity. Scott, in his Lady of the 
Lake, defines this idea when he says, 


“¢ Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less in them of earth than heaven.” . 


He looked like a superior being descended from his bles- 
sed abode to snatch, as it were, a weak and erring mor- 
tal from the grasp of a set of fiends, who were attempt- 
ing to hurl her down the precipice of infamy and 
despair to eternal misery. After some questions be- 
ing asked, my counsel requested Simon Snyder to look 
at me and say whether he knew me, or saw any thing 


* in my face to tear; he turned on me a demoniac glance, 


and then declared he had never before seen me. Miss 
Bissel was then sworn, and told her story concering the 
pistols. Mr. Armstrong was also sworn, at whose house 
we were taken; he declared that a straw hat had been 
found under the bed in the apartment which I oc- 
cupied the night preceding. my apprehension, Bowen 
being called as a witness for me, was asked did I keep 
genteel company? to which he replied in the affirmative. 
The state’s attorney then said,‘ lf her acquaintances are 
respectable, how came she to associate with you, who was 
late a convict in the Philadelphia penitentiaryr” “And 
how,” haughtily retorted Bowen, “is it that we see the 
governor of Pennsylvania the intimate friend of John 
Binns, who has been in seven prisons, while I was never 
in but one??? These depositions being of no importance, 
judge Carson requested Mr. Snyder to state what he 
had to allege against me, who, after hemming severat 
times.to clear his throat, said he had received a letter 
from Philadelphia, the contents of which induced him 
to. suppose himself and family in danger from me. Tite 
judge then observed it would be necessary to pro- 
duce it in the court, that it might be read. Simon 
Snyder replied, that he could “ produce the letter,” but 
as its contents were of private import, he begged, as an 
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especial indulgence, he might be allowed to read only 
such parts as related to the present affair. The judge 
assented to this request, adding, he wished to know who 
was the writer of the epistle. Again Simon endeavour- 
ed to clear his throat, and, after some hesitation, answer- 
ed, John Binns, as if ashamed of his correspondent, 
which acknowledgment was followed by several audible 
hems; he then proceeded to read such parts of the let- 
ter as he sought proper. (What a pity this precious 
morceau had not been read, probono publico, as probably 
a fund of information, secret and useful, might have been 
derived from it.) John Binns, in this letter, stiled me 
a woman of diabolical spirit, capable of any atrocious 
act, and that my intentions were to injure him and his 
family so materially,as to compel him to pardon Richard 
Smyth. Judge Carson inquired did he believe himselt 
in danger from me? he replied in the affirmative; the 
book was then tendered to him, and, in all due form, he 
swore his life was in danger from me. This excited a 
general, but smothered laugh through the court, from 

which he and his fair friend, the pretty bar-girl, esca- 

ped as fast as their limbs would carry them. I was then 

required to enter into recognizances to keep the peace 

in five thousand dollars; this not being at present in my 

power, I was returned to prison, and here, under the 

care of the liberal Mr. Kelker, I continued some time. 

Two offers of bail were made for me, but I, disdaining 

to forsake my confederates, declined them, unless they 

could participate with me the blessings of freedom.— 

The first who stood forward to offer his friendship was 

an Irish gentleman; he was a young, handsome man, of 
agreeable manners, polite address and pleasing exterior; 
he politely offered to release me from “durance vile,” 
ant conduct me to his residence, some miles distant 
from Harrisburg, on the banks of the Susquchanna, there 
to remain till the affair was decided. To this generous 
offer | frankly replied, if he would extend his confidence 
to the men that accompanied me, I would gratefully ac- 
cept his kindness; this he refused to do, and with many 
thanks I declined his offer. My next compassionate 
friend was an old gray-haired German, of an open, hon- 
est countenance, who said it was a d—d shame thus to 
confine me, adding, Simon Snyder was not.a man to 
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keep so fine a looking woman shutup there, offering to 
lay down a considerable sum in cash, and enter security 
for me; but this I also declined, from the same motive. 
This old gentleman had came forty miles on horseback 
for the express purpose of seeing and conyersing with 
the heroine of the famous conspiracy. My firm adhe- 


‘rence to my companions deterred any others from ap- 
Wh 


pearing personally in my behalf. ile L remained a 
prisoner Mr. Kelker treated me with unremitting in- 
dulgence, never closely-aconfining me, but trusting to 
my honour, which ] had pledged to him, that 1 would 
never attempt,an escape. Having now become an, ob- 
ject of general attention and commiseration, several 
ladies visited me, and a number of gentlemen. This 
amused my mind, banished the horrors of imprisonment, 
and soothed my wounded spirit; by so doing Mr. Kelker 
yncurred the resentment of the vindictive governor, 
who, on hearing of the indulgences granted to me, sent 
for that gentleman and required my close confinement; 
this generous man frankly told him he was not. respon- 
sible to him for the safety of his prisoner, nor held this 
office by his appointment, and therefore would not sa- 
crifice humanity to his resentment and fears. This Mr: 
Kelker disclosed in private to me, requesting I would 
avoid, if possible, béing seen by the friends’ of the go- 
vernor, as he did not wish to offend him, nor yet debar 
me from . the privileges & had heretofore enjoyed, 
fearing close confinement would injure my health, the 
weather being extremely warm and sultry. About this 
time a female of refined feelings and extensive property 
came to visit and converse with me; religion was’ the 
subject she chose, but as our opinions did not coincide, 
we parted>mutually pleased, but equally dissatisfied 
with each other, she having flattered herself with 
the hope of making me her convert. ‘The first step 
towards a reformation, was, she said, forgiveness of our 
enemies. “ What! madam,” replied I, “do you suppose 
that I could ever forgive Simon Snyder's obduracy?” 
she mildly answered it was the christian’s principle to 
forgive. “ Then,’ I emphatically said, “I shall neverbe a 
christian;” this ended our controversy. (In fact, Mary, 
I was too well acquainted with the hypocrisy of many . 
professed christians not to question their sincerity. f 
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had once been partially initiated into the mysteries of 
the Baptist Church, which might perhaps have termina- 
ted in my becoming a member, as two of my sisters al- 
ready were, when an incident occurred that at once 
filled my mind with herror and detestation at their 
ec pertanys deception. One evening, as I was walking up 

arket-street, I discovered one.of their leaders escort- 
ing a young woman, who I judged to be of the wnsanc- 
tified sisterhood that infest our streets. Shocked to see 
_ a holy brother with such a companion, especially when 
I knew him to be a married man, and his wife at that 
time in her acouchment with her first child, yet fearing 
to censure him unjustly, and hoping his motives might 
be pure, curiosity induced me to follow him, and with 
terror I saw him enter a receptacle of vice; this I after- 
wards accused him of. Finding he was detected, he 


threw himself on my mercy, entreating me to keep bis: 


secret. ‘This, and some similar incidents, has ever de- 
terred me from seeking consolation in the bosom of so- 
cial worship, from the sorrows that have oppressed me, 
as [hold hypocrisy the most detestable of all vices, and 
whatever may be my feelings of contrition in future, 
they shall never be trumpeted to the world, but laid in 
silent and humble penitence before the throne of grace. 
However strong the popular prejudice may be against 
that class of religionists denominated Methodists, I 
have ever found them humane, pious, and charitable; not 
only professing christianity, but, actuated by its holy 
spirit, closely following the example of their Blessed 
Master by commiserating the woes of the unfortunate, 
visiting the sick and imprisoned, and cheering the bed 
of the dying penitent by hope and consolation.) Being 
informed that a celebrated belle, the daughter of a ta- 
_vern-keeper4n Lancaster, intended to honour me with 
a visit, which she publicly expressed at a tea-party, ob- 
serving that she was determined to see that celebrated 
heroine, Mrs. C., before she left the place. This sally of 
vulgar impertinence one of the ladies present conveyed 
to me, and I resolved to disappoint the consequential 
miss Haymaker. Accordingly, on the day she honoured 
the prison with her presence, [kept my room, and fasten- 
ed the door. Invain did shevisitall the other apartments, 
traversing the hall and garden. I was invisible, and she 
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quitted the building with her curiosity ungratified, 
though I obtained a full view of her, as she went out, 
but seen nothing to admire or disapprove, she being one - 
of those females formed in Nature’s common mould, and 
only conspicuous for her deficiency in. politeness and 
feminine delicacy; however, my friend laughed heartily 
aftérwards at her expense. 

But to return to Philadelphia. I received, from. that 
city, a letter containing the dreadful account of my 
mother’s arrest and imprisonment, as an abetter of the 
conspiracy, for merely being the bearer of a letter to 
Mrs. Campbell, she having turned. state’s evidence, im 
conjunction with John Binns, who declared he could 
produce both oral and written testimony against her; 
thus effecting the imprisonment of my aged parent.— 
This information drove me tothe verge of insanity.— 
I beheld her, in imagination, the inmate of a gloomy 
prison, her gray hairs thus brought innocently tosorrow 
and ignominy by the imprudence of her unfortunate 
daughter;—I wept incessantly; tears only preserved my 
reason. To this was soon added the account of the 
death of my husband, which was communicated to me 
as delicately as possible by the state’s attorney, Mr. Ir- 
vin. My cup of misery was now full; I imagined Mis- 
fortune had then expended her last dart on my devoted 
head; no tear fell from my eye, my,heart was a. burning 
volcano, consumed with inward fire. Rage and despair 
shook my soul, and when a sound did escape my lips, it 
breathed nought but threats of vengeance on his fell des- 
troyer. But alas! I was immured within the dreary 
walls of a prison, or perhaps Simon Snyder would indeed 
have felt this, my first ebullition of rage. Nay, even nowl 
am convinced it was his diabolical policy to hold me there 
till his thirst for human blood was glutted by the execu- 
tion of a man who had fought the nation’s battles, while 
he lolled on the supine couch of ‘ease and indolence, 
meanly filling.his coffers with her wealth when he 
should have led her armies to the ensanguined field — 
Nothing material occurred, till one morning I was sur- 
prised by the entrance of my late quandam friend, John 
Hart; but how changed in his manners; he was no longer 
my very humble servant, but the proud: consequential 
man of business; yet he accosted me with a fawmng 
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servility that seemed the harbinger of persecution. I 
«coolly asked him had he come for me? to which he re- 
plied in the affirmative, observing that he should not 
leave Harrisburg for three days, when he hoped I would 
be in readiness to accompany him; then, politely bowing, 
took his leave. 7 

The devotion of Henry W——-—=s to my interests, 
the sacrifice he-had made of his liberty and property 
to my cause, and my firm adherence to him, had, to 
many persons in the place, an air of something wa~mer 
than mere principle; this must, of course, be love. 
Report therefore Said we were mutually attached to 
each other; thus planting jealousy in Joh:. Hart’s 
bosom, who was naturally malicious. Therefore, in- 
stigated by that green-eyed monster, he resolved to 
extend his power to its utmost limits, and with the 
malice of a fiend, on my return to Philadelphia, he 
circulated reports injurious to my reputation, which 
were alike false, gross, and malicious. He also perse- 
cuted Henry W -s, till the day‘of his death, with 
the most unrelenting severity. On the morning of the 
third day, [ was informed by a friend that John Hart 
had engaged our passages in the mail for Philadelphia. 
Accordingly, soon after, he made his appearance, at- 
tended by Mr. Hufty, another officer, who he had brought 
with him to escort us to the city. Finding myself thus 
entrapped, I determined to make an effert to re- 
main in Harrisburg. For that purpose I requested 
Jeave to speak in private to Mary Kelker, which was 
granted. I then walked into a large room occupied 
by one of the debtors, the massy door of whose apart- 
ment I was assured would withstand, for a time, all the 
efforts of my opponents, if indeed they dared to as- 
sault it. Having gained the inside of the room, ! 
hastily turned the ponderous key in the lock, con- 
gratulating myself on the success of my finesse. I 
was suffered to remain but a few minutes in peace, 
when my fortress was violently attacked by John Hart 
and his myrmidons without, and by the affrighted girl 
within, whose shrieks and entreaties for liberty was re- 
echoed by the vaulted ceiling of this large unfurnished 
apartment; but I withstood their threats and defied their 
power, conscious of the strength of my intrenchments, 
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the door being almost a solid body of iron. My object 

was to gain time, as Mr. Kelker had gone for Mr. 

Fisher, for the purpose of scrutinizing the warrant, 

hoping there might be some flaw in it that would au- 

) thorize. my detention; his friendly voice, assuring me 

my counsel was present, induced me to surrender, and 

) suffer myself to be made prisoner. On a close investi- 

inh gation of John Hart’s papers, Mr. Fisher communica- 

ted to me the disagreeable information, that the le- 

(na gality of his authority could not be questioned, and I 

aa must therefore comply with it, Mr. Hart having taken 

iy the precaution to have the warrant signed in the differ- 

Th ent counties he passed through. Having thus secured 
ane his prey within his deadly fangs, contrary to either 
| law or justice, he ironed my two adherents. In this 

manner, like convicted criminals, rather than untried 

prisoners, he conducted us to the mail-coach in waiting, 

which, owing to its long detention, drove furiously on, 

leaving Harrisburg in a few minutes far behind. Thus 

we arrived at Lancaster, the principal inland town in 

Pennsylvania, distant sixty-six miles from Philadelphia, 

7 where we were safely lodged in prison. Our arrival 
ah caused a violent commotion in this indeed dreary 
building, whose long dark passages and dungeon-like 

apartments, contrasted with those of Harrisburg, im-- 

pressed me witlt horror. I was conducted to one of 

| the upper rooms by the gaoler, an agreeable and friend- 

¥ ly German; the door was unlocked, when the first ob- 

| ject that attracted my attention was a tall, meagre fig- 

ure of a man, who bowed respectfully at my entrance 

and withdrew. This person, the gaoler informed me, 

was a gentleman from’ the state of Virginia, con- 

Bi victed for bigamy, who thus generously resigned his 

| room, the use of his books ae writing apparatus, for 

fi} my accommodation. Thus left alone 1 commenced 

reading, which was soon interrupted by the return of 
the gaoler, in company with several gentlemen. I 
arose from my seat on their entrance, and haughtil 

demanded, had Mr. Hart placed me there for safe 

ae keeping, or for the purpose. of exhibiting me as a euri- 

osity? ‘Well well,” exclaimed the good natured 

Pee German, “You shant be affronted; I told you how it 

4 would be, the lady dont like to be looked at. You 

Ph oughtsto be ashamed of yourselves;” precipitately re- 
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treating, driving the Lancaster posse before him like a 
flovk of sheep. Ina second he. returned, bringing. a 
large waiter with refreshments, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, with whom Lentered into. conversa- 
tion for some time, and then jocosely observed, that as 
his friends had gratified their curiosity at my expense, 
Thoped be would indulge mine by showing me all the 
interior of the prison. With this request he readily 
complied, conducting me into every apartment worthy 
of notice, as.also those occupied by his family, in one 
of which I observed a number of portraits. ‘These, he 
informed me, were the likenesses of his sons, request- 
ing my opinion of which was the “ best looking;” hav- 
ing selected out one from among the number that 
bore the strongest resemblance to himself, I fixed on 
that as the handsomest, as it really was, in my opinion. 
‘Why now I declare” said the good man, “ you have 
made a curious choice; no one put you ever sait that 
poy was handsome.” At this Lexpressed my wonder 
at the want of taste and judgment displayed by those 
persons who had given their opinion on his family 
pictures, and requested to be reconducted back to my 
room; where, being carefully locked in for the night, 
and impelled by our sex’s predominating passion, I be- 
gan tojinspect the curiosities of my apartment, the 
greatest of which was the enormous fire-place, extend- 
ing half way across this dreary chamber; but on the 
table I indeed found food for investigation; here, con- 
fusedly scattered, lay odes, sonnets, madrigals, and a 
letter, all addressed to me by its late inhabitant, who, 
1 suppose, fancying we were congenial spirits, adopted 
this method of mental communication between us, 
which I regret not having in my possession, or I wowd 
certainly transmit them to you, being a singular com- 
pound. of curiosity, sympathy, and commiseration, but 
without merit to recommend them to attention. How- 
ever, entering slightly into the spirit of the writer, I 
laconically answered his questions; this letter by some 
means, found its way Into the public prints. There I 
remained till three o’clock in the morning, finding it 
impossible to close my weary eyes, as two of the in- 
habitants of the lumber room, as it was called, amused 
themselves and me by conversing audibly ofa ghost 
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which they said performed its nightly gambols. in 
my chamber. Anxious to see and converse with 
this zerial or etherial visitor, I courted not the favours of 
the poppy-headed god, but fixed my eyes on the mon- 
strous fire-place, trom which I expected to see it emerge; 
but, alas! in vain, till chanticleer, harbinger of Aurora, 


_ announced the approach of day, and my utter disap- 


pointment. This pleasing reverie was interrupted by the 
clanking of chains and heavy foot-steps advancing to- 
wards my door, which was unlocked, and my friendly 
host appeared, accompanied by my two confederates, 
who privately returned me a saw I had furnished them, 
with which they intended to emancipate themselves 
from their fetters, proposing to escape on the road. 
I, having secured the precious pacquet of my unknown 
correspondent, attended them down to the office. 
Here the gaoler, after examining their irons, exclaim- 
ed against Mr. Hart for having misrepresented them 
to him, facetiously saying, they were “ Goot poys, and 
not tampt rascles and brison-preakers, as I have been 
informed.” John Hart then entered, and again their 
fetters underwent investigation, during which the good 
German was repeating, “Oh, Mr. Hart you need not 
look at their irons, they are goot poys, I knowed they 
wouldent preak the brison,” when, to the astonishment 
of their friendly advocate, accident disclosed to us all 
the labours of the night, which was confirmed by their 
rising from their seats, and releasing themselves from 
their fetters, to the utter discomfiture of the honest 
German, who emphatically exclaimed, ‘ Now you are 
not goot poys but tampt rascles indeed.” John Hart, 
having given vent to his rage in the most opprobrious 
language, secured my confederates with heavy fetters, 
to which he inhumanly added hand-cuffs. Being thus 
accoutered, we entered the mail-coach, and proceeded 
on our journey to Philadelphia. Nothing particular 
occurred till we were within a few miles of the city. 
A dead silence prevailed among the passengers, which 
was only interrupted by my sighs; we were fast aa 
proaching the burial-place of my dearly beloved Ric 

ard, and every heart, save one, seemed to sympathise 
in my griefs.. The coach at length entered Hamilton 
Village, situated one mile west of Philadelphia and the 
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viver Schuylkill. I covered my face with my handker- 
chief, to conceal my agony, and avoid the sight of the 
tomb that contained the remains of my sainted hus- 
band. An exclamation of “That is the lieutenant’s 
tomb,” uttered by this one unfeeling stranger, involunta- 
rily caused me to look in the direction where I knew 
it stood, when, overcome with grief and horror, my for- 
titude for a moment forsook me, and [ uttered a loud 
shriek of despair, that touched at once the heart of my 
unfeeling conductor, John Hart, who angrily repri- 
manded the person that uttered it, observing, if he 
again attempted to wound the feelings of his prisoner, 
he would put him out of the coach. We passed the 
large and elegant bridge which forms the communi- 
cation between the interior of the state and the me- 
tropolis, across the river Schuylkill, and I once more 
breathed my native air. 

The disturbance at Lancaster had detained the stage, 
considerably beyond its usual time of arriving; conse- 
quently the driver, conscious of the importance of punc- 
tuality in delivering the mail, drove his horses at full 
speed; this rather offended John Hart, who frequently 
endeavoured to check their rapidity, and at length 
struck the driver and knocked off his hat; a fracas ensu- 
ed that detained us some time longer; this was however 
made up, the driver resumed the reigns and drove as 
swift as Pheaton when he set the world on fire. Most 
“Jehu-like” again the mighty man of law took umbrage; 
another quarrel ensued. ‘The driver leaped from his 
seat, and the stage coach stopped in High-street; a 
mob gathered, who joined John Hart against the driver. 
I was. soon recognized as being a prisoner, and was 
greeted by la sovereigne people with loud huzzas, not 
very gratifying toa female ear; but I had ‘offended 
their high mightinesses by daring even to think 
of an attack on thoir idol, Simon Snyder; and on the 
coach proceeding, the procession of mobility continued 
to follow until they beheld me safely lodged in prison; 
then, with three cheers of triumph, they retreated to 
enter a whiskey-shop, or their smoky hovels, to exult in 
my disappointment, consequent imprisonment, and 


probable future punishment, while I retired to think ° 


and weep alone. On my entrance into the prison I 
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tended. by the turnkey, Mr. Black, when the voice of 
_ Mr. Flintham stopped me and Mr. B., while he and Mr. 
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walked down the main passage leading to the women’s 
apartment; at the end of it I met Mr. Bradford, one of 
the inspectors, of whom Linquired what room I was to 
occupy? he answered the one I had formerly done. This 
was a special indulgence, fof which I thanked the 
gentleman. This apartment was used as an hospital, ~ | 
and styled the sick-room.. To it I was hastening, at- | 





Bradford rétired to the watch-room, from whence [| 
could distinguish their voices, apparently in debate, 
which I since learned was an altercation between them, 
Mr. Flintham wishing to put me in a room among the 
lowest vagrants in the prison; to this Mr. Bradford ob- 
jected, and his power prevailed; to the sick-room I was 
conducted by Mr. Black, and left to my own medita- 
tions. Here I had not remained long when my perse- 
cutor, Mr. Flintham, appeared at the large grated door, 
and in a voice of authority, said ‘ Nurse, dont give up 
our bed to any person; this command was answered 
mildly in the affirmative. Stung to the soul by this low, 
mean, unfeeling speech, which I well knew proceeded 
from inveterate enmity to me, as I was the only per- 
son to whom it was probable the nurse, who was the 
celebrated Ann Maria Lewis, would resign her bed.— 
Irritated by this base attempt te prevent my having 
even the comforts of a straw-pallet to rest my weary 
limbs on, after a long and fatiguing journey, although I 
should be indebted to the humanity of a convict for the 
indulgence, I hastily went to the door and exclaimed, 
«Tt is unnecessary, Mr. Flintham, to issue that. com- 
mand; [ never have been indebted to the commonwealth 
for a bed, nor, I trust, ever -will be, for even at this 
late hour Lam convinced my family will send me one.” 
« Hold your tongue, madam, I am not speaking to you,” 
was his polite reply, “No, sir,” said I “but by your 
speech you indirectly mean to insult me, and set an ex- 
ample to others, who, debased as they are, have too 
much humanity to follow; but I thank you for this, it is 

only one among the numberless obligations I stand in- 
debted to you for. Indeed, from this pretended friend 
ei of Capt. C.’s I haye ever experienced the most unre- 
tenting. persecutions; for on Capt. C.’s brothér visiting 
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Philadelphia, they, as I have informed you, called at 
ny house, where they stated to me that Mr, ———_ 
had said he would abandon their interest, if they ever 
visited me or my children. This, therefore, was the 
reason they assigned for not affording them a portion 
of that wealth they could easily have spared. Mr. ——’s 
heart, seems to be composed of the first syllable of his 
name, therefore I can only pity and despise him; he 
cannot further injure me or my children, who were 
again restored to my fraternal protection, and shall be 
sheltered from adversity with all a mother’s care. 
This malice in the prison was obviated by the atten- 
tions of my careful mother, who had been some time 
released from imprisonment on security, and learnin 
my arrival, and abode, sent me bed and bedding, 
with every suitable accommodation the strict rules of 
the institution would permit. The next morning the 
turnkey entered the sick-room, and ina sarcastic tone 
said, Ann, you are ordered by the inspectors to remove 
to number seven.” (You will probably be surprised 
at this familiar address of the keeper, but the rules of 
the institution require every person to be called by 
their christian name.) This was a room occupied by 
the lowest vagrants, in which there were about twenty- 
eight or thirty persons at that time confined, and not 
more. than twelve feet Square, alive with vermin, early 
inthe month of September, and the weather extremely 
warm; “but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
eruel.” JT determined never to forsake myself by sub- 
mitting to this degradation; therefore when Mr. 
came in, I candidly avowed my resolution; he observ. 
ed, in consequence of the offence I had given Mr. 
» he, as visiting inspector, had ordered me to 
that apartment, and from his authority there was, at 
present, no appeal. ‘Therefore, if I did not wish to 
comply, I might still retain all the indulgences I had 
heretofore enjoyed, by making a suitable apology, and 
requesting permission to remain where I was. Incensed 
at this proposition I haughtily replied, that I should 
make no apology to him, nor condescend to ask a favour 
of an enemy, nor would I quit the apartment I occupied 
at present. Mr, then replied in his natural 
imperious manner, “You will not, madam? that isa lan- 
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auage we are not accustomed to hear in this building.” 


« Well, sir,” I retorted, “ you hearit now. This room is 
occupied by criminals of the lowest class of society, to 
which no act of mine has ever yet degraded me, and if 
they enjoy that privilege from your indulgence, 1, as a 
citizen of Philadelphia, and a house-keeper, am legally 
entitled to it.” “But, madam,” said he, “ you ought to 
understand that this indulgence mustbe humbly request- 
ed, and not demanded as aright.” Mr. then left 
the room, rather irritated at not having the power to 
compel me to submission. My feelings were now 
wound up to enthusiasm, and I resolved to die rather 
than be thus degraded. Life was valueless in my eye; 
Richard was dead, my character ruined, and what had 
1 to live for? nothing but my children, and they were, at 
this moment of desperation, forgot. In a few hours se- 
veral of the board of inspectors entered, one of whom 
was Mr. ; to them I repeated my resolution of 
not going among vagabonds. In vain they remonstra- 
ted, and urged my compliance with Mr. ———’s 
terms. I was firm in my determination not to submit, 
but said, I would willingly go to the cells, as I would 
rather be alone than in such infamous company. To 
this. they replied, those apartments were places of pun- 
ishment. “ Well then,”’ I exclaimed, “ punish me for ny 
disobedience, and put me there, for into number seven 
Twill not go. Richard Smyth is dead, I wish to follow 
him; you can but murder me, as he was.” Mr. then 
urged that my non-compliance would oblige them to 
use force. To this unfeeling remark I returned a glance 
-of scorn and contempt, haughtily observing, “1 should 
like to see the keeper who would dare to compel me to 
go into number seven.” Mr. sarcastically re- 
plied, (being stationed before the fire, with his hands 
behind his back,) “I think that f could, madam.” “ Per- 
haps you had better try, sir,” replied I, willing to put 
his courage to the test, “ remember I do not value life, 
and I will sacrifice the last drop of my vital fluid ere 
{ submit.” Mr. Harrison, an amiable man, apparently 
with a benevolent heart, advanced towards me, and 
endeavoured to sooth my irritated feelings, but without 
effect. I was alike insensible to human consolation or 
mortification. Finding me thus invulnerable, they gazed 
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on me, some with wonder, others: with compassion, and 
withdrew. Conjecturing they were gone to bring Mr. 
Dayton, who at that time I considered one of the most 
ferocious of the keepers, to enforce obedience, I resolv- 
_ed to defend myself viet armes, or ‘die in the attempt. 

For this purpose I secured a knife, which from being in 
constant use had been ground in the shape of a dagger, 
and with this weapon I determined to act on the defen. 
sive. In vain did the female prisoners weep, and en- 
treat me to submit. I was inexorable; night was fast 
approaching, yet my resolution suffered no change, and, 
as J cast my eyes on the declining sun, a deep melan- 
choly filled my heart, and I mentally exclaimed, “shall E 
ever again witness thy rising beains.? At length Mr. 
Black entered, and proceeded to call the roll, for the 
purpose of locking up. Never shall I cease to remember 
the sensations that assailed my tortured heart, and 
fired my bursting brain. In imagination I beheld 
him the victim of his temerity, myself seized by the 
myrmidons of the prison, which ae I resolved 
should be the signal of my own death. Having secured 
all the rooms, he stopped at the sick-room, an said, in 
a hollow voice, “ Ann, you are going, I suppose, to the 
cells.” I replied in the affirmative, observing such was 
my choice. The women instantly packed up my bed, 
&c., which Mr. Black peremptorily said I should not 
be allowed. To the cells then I was conducted; I started 
with horror as I entered these abodes of human wretch- 
edness, that were at this period filled with miserable 
victims who had given some slight offence to the sove- 
reign lords of this American Bastile. Previous to my 
quitting the room, I wrote a letter descriptive of my 
wretched situation, which L threw into the street from 
the cell window. It was found, I presume, by some of 
the citizens, and ‘returned, accompanied, as I understood, 
with a letter of remonstrance. This produced no change 
in my situation, though it highly incensed Mr, —— 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Having thrown 
myself on my blanket, I commenced chewing opium 
rapidly, not recollecting it was the pure gum; this 
produced the effect to be expected, and I fell into a 
stupor; a deep, heavy, oppressive pain in my breast, and 
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a sense of misery, caused me to utter involuntary groans. 
These alarmed the prisoners in the adjoining cells, whe 
called to me, inquiring the cause of my illness, of whieh 
[ informed them; they instantly raised an outcry that 
brought Mr. Black. ‘The terrified old man, having learnt 
the cause of the disturbance, soon procured assistance. 
The nurse came—an, emetic was administered, and she 
remamed with mea considerable time, till the opium was 
discharged, which was not effected until the draught 
was repeated. This relieved all apprehensions for 
my life, but restored the sense of my wretched situation. 
It was a night calculated to create horror in a soul.at 


‘peace, and firmer than mine. The rain fell in torrents 


on the roof of this abode of horror, and beat violently 
against its walls, while the howling of the wind, rushing 
in gusts down the passage,and entering at every crevice, 
increased the dreary feelings that bent me to the earth. 
God of heaven, what were, that night, the agonies that 
rent my heart? thou alone witnessed them, and to thy 
vengeance I consign the author. Here, in solitude, 
stretched on @ blanket, perhaps left to die, as many an 
unhappy prisoner had done, amidst the dregs of crea- 
tion, lay your unfortunate friend; she, that had once been 
the ido] of an affectionate family, the object of the ten- 
derest love, whose every wish had been anticipated by 
partial friends, and whose society had been courted by 


gentlemen of the first rank; now, alas! the victimeof op- 


pression. 
The contrast between the treatment I received from 


the kind Mr. Kelker, and the friendly inhabitants of 
Harrisburg and Lancaster, where the humane gaoler 
had put up a bedstead, and prepared other comfortable 
accommodations for my reception, also increased my 
sufferings. My removal to the cells was no sooner re- 
ported ‘to Mr. Holloway, the principal keeper, than he 
came to the door of my gloomy apartment and called 
me by name. “ Who’ cried I, * calls the wretched 
Ann?” “Me,” replied a voice, in accents soft as melt- 
ing snows, “ your friend.” “ I have no friend in these 
detested walls’? said [. <“ Yes” said he, in the same 
mild tone, “Iam, and will be your friend.” - He then 
endeavoured, by soothing condolence, to assuage the 
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violance of my griefs, urging me to conform to exist- 
ing circumstances, and remove to number seven, tell- 
ing me I would take cold without my bed, which I 
should have restored to me. Here my'spirit rose su- 
perior to prudence, and I declared I would: not -re- 
ceive even that, till legally adjudged to me, as I wished 
for no favour from the inspectors. He, finding my 
mind in unison with the war of elements then convuls- 
ing nature,and knowing he might as reasonably attempt 
to still the warring winds as my mind at present, left the 
passage, after giving a severe reprimand to Mr. Biack 
for refusing to allow me my bed. I sunk, as I thought, 
on the pillow of death; exhausted nature, seeking calm 
repose, at length closed my aching eyes, and lulled my 
cares to rest. This soothed my irritated mind, and 
calmed the stormy passions within my breast.. Fawoke 
at rosy dawn, the storm had ceased, and nature, reno- 
vated by her late convulsive throes, smiled in renew- 
ed beauty. Not such was the effects of the storm that 
had raged in my soul; it had left me depressed: in 
mind and spirit, reduced to infantine imbecility in 
body, almost an inanimate figute. Listless and life- 
less, extended on the floor, I lay—no human being ap- 
proached my cell to ascertain my fate, or give me coin- 
fort; but thou, Great Author of my being, wert 


with me in my hoynof calamity, and thy gentle mes-. 


senger, Hope, alleviatéd my miseries by pointing to fu- 
turity, and bidding me trust alone to thy protecting 
power. ‘hus absorbed in reflection, time stole on tilt 
the hour of breakfast, when Mr. Black entered the 
cell, accompanied by Dr. -. This gentleman ap- 
proached me, felt my pulse, and said I required only 
restoratives suitable for an exhausted frame, and pro- 
posed my haying some strong coffee from Mr. Hollo- 
way’s table. I then, not knowing this was an indul- 
gence almost unprecedented in this abode of tyranny, 
declined the offer, saying I wanted nought from them, 
and would wait until my family sent me my usual re- 
freshments, which I was certain they would do shortly. 
The haughty little man of great self-importance turned 
abruptly from me, saying, “ No compulsion, madam, no 
compulsion,” and hastily left the cells. Hada spark 
of humanity warmed his petty soul, he, who Had ever 
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known me as his equal, would, by mild persuasion, have 
induced me to accede to his proposal, and take the pre- 
scribed cordial; but I was fallen, and he, like all mean 
spirits, triumphed o’er my. prostrate state. My bed 
was then placed in another cell by Mr. Holloway’s or- 
der, and with the assistance of the kind nurse I was 
removed thither. My mother sent me my dejune, and 
earnestly intreated to see me, as there was a report 
in circulation of my having attempted to commit sui- 
cide. This indulgence, however, could not be obtain- 
ed; I was unable to go to the front door, and she was 
not suffered to visit the apartment in which I was con- 
fined. Here was another instance of Mr. ’s tyran- 
ny, as my family had been hitherto permitted to visit 
me when imprisoned under a more serious charge 
than simply having intimidated Simon-Snyder by my 
western excursion. I remained a close prisener with- 
in this noisome abode nearly two weeks, when my health 
beginning gradually to decline, owing to the-putrid at- 
mosphere I inhaled, (the cells being very injudicious- 
ly constructed over the common sewer, from which 
there is a flieu leading to each apartment, that at once 
accounts for the numerous deaths and ruined constitu- 
tions of the unfortunate inhabitants of the penitentia- 
ry, who, for the most trifling fault, are hurried into these 
abominable receptacles for thirty, sixty, and ninety 
days, with one miserable blanket for their covering, 
and an allowance of three ounces of brown bread for 
twenty-four hours.) A change havine taken place, and 
Mr. Bender become visiting inspector, a gentleman of 
acknowledged worth, who never had been known to- 
abuse the. power vested in him, I requested permission 
to walk in the hall during the day, and lodge in the 
cells. This he kindly acceded to.-Another instance 
of his humanity was shortly after evinced by having a 
large room, that was styled the old cells, prepared, in- 
to which the inhabitants of number seven were re- 
moved. My objection thus obviated, and the rules of 
the- prison enforced, I gladly exchanged my loathsome 
abode for the one assigned me. Here 1 should have 
enjoyed comparative comfort, had it not. been for the 
persecutions of my enemy, - ——-, who con- 
tinually called me up for the most frivolous tales re- 
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ported to him by the vagrants that surrounded me. 
The most important and disgraceful of these was, my 
having kicked up my heels at him, as they said, and for 
which he threatened me with severe punishment, that 
no doubt would have been inflicted, but for the genero- 
sity of Mr. Bender and Dr. Lieb, of whom, I suppose, 
tryant-like, he steod in awe. 

About two weeks previous to iny trial for the famous 
conspiracy, I was one night shocked to see my dear 
mother enter my rooma prisoner. Alarmed at her ap- 
pearance, as I knew she was under bail that would not 
give her up, I inquired the cause of this new outrage, 
which she informed me proceeded from Mrs. Campbell. 
The fact was, that woman hated my mother with dead- 
ly hatred, and panted to revenge the ignominious fate 
of her cousin, my dear Richard, which she had actually 
caused by her treachery. Nor was my mother less her 
enemy, as she fancied Richard had drawn all the accu- 
mulated mass of ruin on our family, under which it was 
then sinking. Thus mutually irritated against each 
other, these warm spirits met in the vicinity of the 
court-house. - My mother, conscious of her respectable 

standing in society, with all that pride peculiar to a 
Philadelphian, an old established house-keeper, and 

the mother of a family, looked on the exotic Mrs. 

Campbell with contempt; high words ensued, which 

the petty lady resented by complaining to the deputy 

state’s attorney of the affront offered to her dignity, 
who condescended to become her humble messenger. 

A complaint was entered to judge —; who, being 

the known enemy of our family, was elad of an oppor- 

tunity to vent on any of its members his malice, in: 
humanly and illegally committed my mother to prison 
for trial. Her company was to mea blessing, as we 
consoled each other by sympathising in our mutual af- 
fictions. At length the day of trial arrived; three of 
us were conducted to court, my mother, myself, and 

Henry W— s; Bowen, having obtained bail, was 

liberated and had left Philadelphia; but this indulgence 

was withheld from me, by every impediment being 
thrown in the way. When several! of my friends stogd 
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forward for security, their affairs were scrutinized with 
a microscopic eye, and some cause ever fountl for ob- 


jection, till every one was intimidated. . Thus an in- 


veterate enmity had kept me a prisoner till the day of 
trial. . Here I will relate an anecdote, trifling in itself, 
yet calculated to convince you how erroneously events 
have been circulated, and | innocently accused of acts 
I never committed. In my walk from the’ prison to 
the court-house, my sister Sarah Hutton in company, 
an impertinent black woman insulted me as I passed. 
Sarah, having a parasol in ber hand, struck her a smart 
blow in the face with it, and report has ever said that T 
beat a poor black woman unmercifully for only .look- 
ing at me. Another of the prevalent tales that pre- 
judice has raised to injure my reputation, and colour it 
witha sombre hue, I will also here relate, though it may 
appear rather out of place, but it has just occurred to 
my memory. I-had purchased a small quantity. of 
fine china (from a Mrs. Allen, who had declined: busi- 
ness) to the amount of fifty dollars.. Those articles be- 
ing valuable at that time, [ feared to trust them with a 
porter. and had sent the servant girls for them in the 
evening. ‘They were packed in a large basket, such as 
is commonly used for that purpose, with two handles; 
the girls were proceeding down High-street, and stop- 
ped to rest, when a child in action, though aman in 
years, impelled by a spirit of mischief, made an at- 
tempt to leap,over the basket, failed in his purpose; and 
fell into it, crushing every article; thus mutilated, 
they brought home the fragments. Irritated by my 
irreparable loss, I obtained from alderman Kepple a 
wWatrant; a man was arrested, whom both the girls 
were qualified was the person; he would certainly have 


‘been committed to prison, but I, crediting the man’s 


asseveration of innocence, pitying -his situation, and 
rather doubtfui of the girls being correct, knowing how 
liable persons are to make mistakes at night, suffered 
the whole affair to drop, and submitted to the loss 
rather than the innocent should suffer by mistake. 
This misfortune has been perverted into a tale the 
most infamous and ridiculous, imagination ever inyent- 
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ed. Ihave laughed at it. and so may you, if you please. 
The story after Capt. C.’s death was thus- metamor- 
phosed and circulated: 1 had (some person said, but 
who that person was I never learned) been in the habit 
of entertaining gentlemen at night in my bed-chamber, 
and then intimidating them out of large sums of mo- 
ney by threatening them with my husband’s ven- 
geance. One of these, my dupes, being, as he fancied, 
in danger, attempted to escape, and fell into a basket 
of broken crockery-ware I had placed on the stairs asa 
trap for him, and for which I afterwards exacted five 
hundred dollars. Who this liberal gentleman was I have 
never heard or ascertained. Some persons said it was 
Robert Wharton, Esq. mayor of the city, others assert 
it was the French Consul, some the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, De Onis, some the Russian Ambassador, Dasie- 
koff, but as the whole affair must have been conducted 
without my knowledge, or that of my family, I am una- 
ble to decide to which of those gentlemen I am indebt- 
ed; however, trath compels me to exonerate the whole 
from the charge. Who or what this unknown man 
of money was, I cannot say, as I never even heard of 
him till the story was related to me by John Hart. 
But so many ridiculous tales, equally false and malt- 
cious, were then in circulation at my expense, that this 
passed with the rest, without making any impression on 
iny feelings. : 

The famous trial for the conspiracy commenced on 
the seventh of November, 1816, at the mayor’s court, 
at which judge Reed presided; state’s 
attorney. Counsel for defendants, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Z. Phillips, Thomas Armstrong, Benjamin Chew, and 
Joseph Loyd, Esqrs. Mr. ———— opened the case in 
a long elaborate statement, in which he represented 
every thing in the strongest and darkest colours ‘of ex- 
agveration against me. The trial lasted three days; 
but as nothing that [ have not previously related was 
then repeated, with the exception of Mr. Antis’ testi- 
mony, and a full avowal of Mrs. Campbell's treachery, 
I shall pass over the other evidence in silence. She 
had never delivered my letters to Richard, nor 
communicated .to him any of our plans for his es- 
fape, but suffered him to fall a sacrifice to her decett. 
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The tenor of Mr. Antis’ speech was, that curiosity in- 
duced him to follow our gig to mine host’sof the Golden 
Fleece; curtcsity impelled him to dine there, and finally, 
this female quality still predominating in his mind, hu- 
manity became its sacrifice, and he unfeelingly began a 
conversation at dinner on my affairs. Now, could any 
village gossip, that ever propagated a faua pas of an 
erring sister, have evinced a stronger malignity of heart 
than did Gossip Antis, of celebrated memory, and for 
which, no doubt, Simon rewarded him with a good din- 
ner on the ensuing Sunday. But this was not the only 
advantage curiosity procured for him—it enabled him 
to visit Philadelphia, at the expense of the state, to-re- 
main there two or three weeks, perhaps as an escort to 
Mrs. S., who resided in the city during the trial. Mr. 
Justice Fahnestoch, and mine host Bissil, also availed 
themselves of the famous conspiracy to visit'the metro- 
polis gratis—to prove, what?—Why, that I had been in 
Harrisburg, which John Hart and Mr. Hufty could have 
done, and have saved the state near one hundred dol- 
lars, which this hopeful trio’s expenses must have 
amounted to. But the public money was not valued, 


when employed in the service of his Excellency, for it | 


is not to be inferred that these persons broke the laws 


of their country by paying their own expenses. Who, _ 


or what Mary Conellen was, | never learned: she was 
neither a relation or a companion, but an Irish adven- 
turess, who had resided with Mr. Clark, at New Or- 
leans, in the capacity of a servant; yet to her Mrs. 
Campbell confided a secret of the first importance. She 
is too insignificant for your attention, and, but for her 
officiousness in Richard’s affairs, I should not have 
thought her worth mentioning, 

Our lawyers exerted themselves so judiciously that 
this celebrated conspiracy, so far famed, and which put 
all-the state of Pennsylvania into commotion, ended 
like a flash of gun-powder, in smoke. After the jury 
had patiently beard the depositions of eleven wit- 
nesses, none of whom corroborated the evidence of each 
other, our counsel commenced their duty in summing 
up the evidence, which actually amounted to nothing, 
and commenting on its imbecility, and the frivolity of 
the charges brought against us, which they did in sb 


























































































MRS. ANN CARSON. 
able, rational, and humorous a manner, especially Z. 
Phillips, Esq., who, giving the reins to his natural wit, 
turned Mr. Antis’ testimony into ridicule, descanting 
freely on his impertinent curiosity in visiting. Bissil’s 
tavern to scrutinize me, placing the whole transac- 
tion in so contemptible a point of view that. the court 
was a scene of mirth and laughter. The other gentle- 
men were equally eloquent, though not so satirical.— 
Joseph RB. Ingersoll, Esq.,in this case, even excelled his 
usual excellence: his fort lies particularly in convine- 
ing the understanding by clear perspicuous reasoning, 
and exciting the nobler feelings of the heart into action, 
apparently by an emanation from his own humane 
and liberal one. In these he was eminently success- 
ful, and being ably supported by the junior counsel, B. 
Chew, Esq.,'whose youthful appearance and juvenile 
talents excited universal interest, when contrasted with 
the mature abilities of his coadjuter, Thomas Arm- 
strong, Esq, who substantiated our national system of 
equality by placing himself on a level with the jury, 
whom he addressed individually as his friends and 
clients, making it a case in point between fellow-citi- 
zens, and taking that for the criterion on which their 
judgments were to decide.-—D. P. Brown, Esq., whose 
talents are generally known, and who generously volun- 
teered his services, was also of essential service on the 
occasion.. ‘Thus the puissant governor and his coadju- 
tors’ malice were defeated by a verdict of not guilty. 
Could the knight of Shamokin Island have produced 
his promised oral and written testimony, the affair, per- 
haps, had taken:a turn more agreeable to him and his 
friend, Mr. , and the commonwealth been saved a 
considerable sum. ‘This verdict, so totally opposite to 
the expectations of the court, excited a general murmur 
of applause, and many of my very good friends abrupt- 
ly quitted the court’to indulge An chagrin in secret, 
and chew the bitter cud of malice. Indeed Mr. °s 
was visible to every eye, for so sanguine had been his 
hope of my conviction that his mind denied assent to 
his sense of hearing when the verdict met his edr. On 
this gentleman’s closing address to the jury I must 
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now make some observations: forgetting the conduct 
of a christian, and a man of feeling, ‘he ran into a 
strain of invectives against me, that at length became 
ridiculous, and had more the air of private malice than 
a learned barrister tutoring a jury. He observed that 
my counsel had asserted that my mental faculties were 
deranged, “ But,” he exclaimed, “ gentlemen of the ju- 
ry, did ever a maniac write such letters as thoser”’ (lay- 
ing my communications to Mrs. Campbell and Richard 
before them, while he read aloud one in which-I had 
mentioned that the officer who had the charge of my 
husband, impelled by humanity, had not confined him 
in fetters, and would rejoice in his escape.) Are we 
to infer from this that Mr. Holloway, the head gaoler, 
(pointing to that gentleman) is unworthy the-trust re- 
posed in him, or does she mean to insinuate that Mr. 
Dayton (also pointing to him) would connive with her 
in Richard Smyth’s proposed escape? “ No, gentlemen 
of the jury, she is a liar.” Stung to the soul at this 
rude attack on my veracity, which had never before 
been called in question, | involuntarily started from my 
seat, and gave vent to my resentment by observing 
that ny sex alone prevented me from chastising his in- 
solence, even in the court. Astonished and confounded, 
—~- resumed his seat, while J, oppressed by feel - 
ings now indefinable, lost my fortitude, and gratified 
hig malice by bursting into tears. For a few minutes 
a profound silence reigned through the court, when Mr. 
again arose and proceeded to delineate my charac- 
ter, which he massacred in a barbarous and unfeeling 
manner. Had I been the vilest, basest of my sex, a 
man would have shown more lenity to me for the sake 
of my being a female. The trial lasted three days, and 
terminated at night, when I was, as I have before stated, 
totally cleared from any prosecution on the conspiracy 
charge; but an action for bigamy still rested against 
me, and I was-remanded to prison. On quitting tkhe-court 
a number of gentlemen crowded around me, warmly con- 
gratulating me; and the mob, who a few months before 
had followed me to prison with loud huzzas+y were now 
as loud in their exultation at my acquittal. They escort- 
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ed me to the prison, where my mother accompanied me, 
and it was with difficulty my father prevailed on her te 
leave me. On my ascending the steps of the prison, I 
turned and politely thanked my corps de guard for their 
protection, saying, as they had once publicly exulted in 
my, imprisonment, I hoped they would now give me as 


warm a testimony of the pleasure they felt at my hon- 


ourable acquittal. Ina moment loud shouts rent the 
air, and from their, heads off went their hats. Having 
proved the versatility of my former enemies, I walked 
through the iron door more like a conqueror than a pri- 
soner. ‘Thus terminated a cause that at first assumed 
so threatening an aspect, that the judges, it was whis- 
pered in the court, were agreed on the term of my im- 
prisonment. I had yet one more trial to pass through, 
and this was to be the fiery ordeal. Should I be acquit- 
ted of the charge of bigamy, I would then be innocent 
in the eyes of the law, witich is the criterion that guides 
public opinion, 

I remained in prison a short time, and at length, pro- 
per security being entered for my appearance at court 
when called for, I was set at liberty. I then resigned 
to my bail a legal claim on my real estate, to secure him 
from actual loss, should’ any business draw me from 
Philadelphia, and the trial be called in my absence. 

{ once more returned to the bosom of my family; my 
beloved children were restored to my arms; but in 
health, spirits, and finances, I was materially injured. 
During my imprisonment my mother removed to Al- 
mond-street: she had sold the greater part of my goods, 
and lived private; but I was not long: suffered to endure 
a respite from persecution; the mighty arm of’ the 
Jaw was raised against me, and: its ministers pursued 
me with unrelenting perseverance. \ Two weeks after 
my return home I was informed, through the medium 
of Joseph Hutton, that a bench-warrant had been issued 
for my apprehension: this was the signal for flight, as 
the fauuly insisted on ‘my not again encountering the 
horrors of a public trial; nor subject myself to the ten- 
der mercies of judges whose characters I well knew, 
and duly appreciated their virtuvs in my then debili- 
tated state of mind and body. Oh Mary, what a night 
of agony was this;—the wounds that time had scarcely 
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seared opened in my heart, which bled at every pore;— 
scarce were my infants blessed with a fond protecting 
mother’s care, than again they were to. lese her; my 
aged parents too, thus to mourn their daughter’s degra- 
dation. Was this the reward for a veteran of ’76? for 
the sacrifice of health, of mind, the loss of heaven’s first 
best gift, reason, in the service of that country; in de- 
fence of those laws that were employed as engines 
against his child, whom they had thus singled out from 
among hundreds to persecute, of both male and female 
delinquents. But his services and sufferings were alike 
forgot, and I was compelled to become an exile, and 
seek safety among strangers. Even John Binns, an 
outcast of Great-Britain, a refugee, who had escaped 
from seven prisons, then possessed more influence in 
Philadelphia than my family, though some of its first in- 
habitants, and ever respectable in standing and charac- 
ter. How is our country fallen--well may! say,“Oh shame, 
where is thy blush?” Forewarned of the danger that threat- 
ened me, [ forgot my mental and bodily debility; the soul 
that animated me rose superior to fatigue and trembling 
woman’s fears. I ordered the house to be fastened in 
every part, to prevent the harpies from entering it, if pos- 
sible, ag I resolved, before I would again be made prison- 
er, to sell my liberty ata higher price than I had hereto- 
fore done. ‘Thus secured, the day rolled over in trem- 


_bling expectation of our garrison being attacked. Towards 


evening a person inquired for me, at the house, who 
was informed, by my father, to whom he was a stranger, 
that I had left the city. This created a general, alarm 
in the family. My servant having gone out to reconnoi- 
tre for the enemy, reported that a man was parading up 
and down the opposite side of the street before our house. 
This information induced me to retire to one of the 
upper rooms. Here, as my last retreat, I determined 
to defend myself, at the hazard of my life. My mother 
entreated me to be patient, nor distract my mind by 
vague apprehensions, and quit the city with the rising 
dawn of the ensuing day. My fears were soon pleas- 
ingly relieved by the intelligence brought me by the 
black girl. She had again been on the scout, and, in 
our supposed enemy, descried my faithful confede- 
rate, and confidential friend, Henry W——s. How 
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did my heart bound with rapture when he pressed my 
hand, in friendly salutation, to think I met a tried 
friend where I expected an enemy to drag me to 
prison. He was that evening arrived from New York, 
and had hastened on the wings of friendship to visit 
the woman who once involved him in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, Imprisonment, and a public trial. To him [ 
now imparted my danger. He instantly proposed at- 
tending me to Darby, a small town, situated on the 
main road to Baltimore, distant seven miles from Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘This offer I eagerly accepted. A coach 
was sent for, and exulting in my escape, I bade adieu 
to my birth-place; but as the carriage moved rapidly on 
all the horrors of my situation rushed upon my mind; 
the suppressed feelings of my heart broke the bonds 
courage had prescribed -for them, and I wept incessant- 
ly until we reached Darby, which was at two o’clock 
in the morning. Not thinking myself safe within the 
precincts of this state, we, the next morning, took 
places in the mail-coach for Wilmington: at Chester 
we stopped to breakfast; here the stage-driver knowing 
me, [ became an object of rather impertinent curiosity 
to the. tavern-keeper and his family, who separately 
entered the breakfast-room to look at me: this circum- 
stance induced Henry W———s to purchase the next 
driver’s silence, which he did with a few dollars, and 
we arrived, without further exposition, safe in Balti- 
more. Westopped at Barney's Hotel the first night, but 
not thinking myself safe in so public a situation, I re- 
moved to another, where I remained a few days, when, 
finding [ was hunted, like a hare pursued by the 
hounds, from respectable society, | resolved at once to 
initiate myself among that ciass of people who set 
law, justice, and forms, at defiance: from my own sex 
[ had only experienced envy, malice, hatred, and 
treachery, and all uncharitableness; therefore requested 
Henry W——s to inquire for a place of residence, 
where [ would not be tortured by apprehension of being 
betrayed into the power of my enemies: he then pro- 
posed my going to reside with a friend of his, who 
kept a grocery-store, to which I gladly agreed, and 
was by him introduced to Mr. C—p—t’s family: here I 
fixed my residence. Mrs. C—p—r I found a pleasing, 
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amiable woman, of regular domestic habits, and an ex- 
cellent house-keeper. Her husband was, in my opinion, 
the counterpart of his wife. One charming little girl, the 
daughter of Mr.and Mrs.C-—-p—r, completed the family. 
Here I remained twomonths. At length Ilenry W——s 
was apprehended, and committed to prison. A Mr. John 
S..W s, one of the fraternity of desperadoes, but 
professedly. a merchant-taylor, waited on, me, and 
stated the fate of my unfortunate confederate, who I sin- 
cerely esteemed. Shocked and distressed for a man 
that had faithfully served me, I resolved to exert my- 
self for him in his hour of extremity, forgetting my own 
danger in my desire of extricating him. I waited on 
the state’s-attorney, Mr. Montgomery, at his residence, 
a short distance from Baltimore, where I plead his 
cause to this humane lawyer so effectually, that his 
imprisonment was ameliorated, by the fetters being re- 
moved with which he was loaded. Being closely ques- 
tioned by Mr. Montgomery concerning his family oc- 
cupation, &c. &c., [ informed him I was his wife; that 
we came from the southward, and were going to Phila- 
delphia:—thus, by deviating from truth, I gained my 
point at the time, but, ultimately, injured myself. 
After endeavouring, in vain, to procure his release 
from prison, which could only be effected by proper 
bail being entered, that was not to be obtained, I waited ~ 
on the prosecutor, to whom I made so pathetic a state- 
ment of his pecuniary situation, that the humane mer- 
chant declared he was sorry for his. confinement, and 
would do every thing .in his power to liberate him; we 
therefore, together, waited on the magistrate, but, as he 
was finally committed, he could not be released with- 
out proper security. I soon learned that Mr. Justice 
never turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of a suppli- 
cant, wien they accompanied their solicitations with a, 
little cash; I therefore sent for the worthy magistrate, 
to a‘public house, where, having offered him fifty dol- 
lars, and a suit of cloathes, bail was soon procured to 
his satisfaction, and Henry discharged, who left Balti- 
more on the following day for Connecticut. Several 
weeks passed rapidly away, and I heard regularly 
from home. My health of body and mind became 
vigorous. During this time Capt. C.’s aunt, Mrs. Febi- 
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ger, died intestate, and my children inherited, in right 
of their father, a considerable sum: this set my mind at 
ease on their account, and my spirits regained some 
portion of their former volatility—being naturally of a 
gay, cheerful disposition, not prone to brood over evils, 
but to rise superior to them. The events of the last 
year had settled my head and reduced my spirits to a 
serene tranquility; and, when memory did recall scenes 
of past misery, a flow of tears assuaged my grief, and 
banished regret.. But I found that society. was now 
requisite to keep the azure demos at a respectful dis- 
tance, and eagerly fled to such as has since completed 
my ruin. But I must observe there are grades among 
these desperadoes, many of whom were youngemen, of 
families of the first distinction, who, having squandered 
away their patrimony, resort to illegal means to reple- 
nish their empty pockets, to procure those indulgences 
they have been accustomed to. It was mostly to such 
that the residence of Mr. C--p--r was known, and though 
they had -no boarders but myself, yet the house was fre- 
quented constantly by the higher order of these outlaws. 

F will now introduce to you another personage, who 
Will, for a short time, make a conspicuous figure in this 
drama of real life. During my imprisonment in Harris- 
burg, a letter was handed to my mother, from Ken- 
tucky:—The contents were a declaration of what? 
Could it have been love?’ Hf so, it was the most singular 
prank | ever knew the blind boy to play. Love at first 
sight appears*rather romantic; but to love an object un- 
seen, unknown, is almost incredible: yet such was the 
purport of this singular letter. It contained a request 
to my mother, to consent that he should pay his ad- 
dresses to me in all due form, according te the custom 
of courtship in the days of good queen Elizabeth: in it 
he made a very flowery declaration of bis passion, and 
promised to send me, in his next, a full and true ac- 
count of his situation, property, and prospects, pro- 
vided it met my approbation—apologising for address- 
1g me on such a subject, at so early a period. after Mr. 
Snryth’s death; assigning as a reason for this breach of 
etiquette, the impression on his mind that my situation 
must require a protector; or, to use his own words, 
‘a tender bosom friend, and domestic companion:” 
xD 
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This curious epistle, which was really an unique of its 
kind, consisted of three pages of foolscap paper, 
which was st with a compound of Love's rho- 
domantade “that amused me: highly; and concluded 
by requesting an answer as speedily as possible. This 
was delivered to me after my return to Philadel- 
phia prison, by a confidential friend, who seriously ad- 
vised my answering it, and accepting the proposal in 
proper time. After perusing this romantic effusion, I 
began to fancy the writer a greater mad-cap than my- 
self; and thinking two cracked sculled people would 
make rather a ridiculous figure in the list of Hymen’s. 
sober votaries, | determined to decline the proposal 
immediately: but, on a second thought, I wrote him an 
answer pretty much in his own style, except that I 
pointedly declared [ would not promise to marry any 
eas without some previous acquaintance; desiring 

im to send mea description of his person along with 
the account of his possessions: as for the mind, it lay 
before me in statu quo: but I held out no: hope of ever 
surrendering to him my liberty, dreading marriage as 
the greatest of all human evils. Indeed, Mary, I began to 
fanty there was.a combination between Cupid, Hymen, 
and the wierd sisters, to heap chains on my devoted 
person. ‘True, the matrimonial fetters are said to be of 
roses, but if so, the flowers have, long since, fallen off, 
and only the thorns remain. My letter he received 
and answered, candidly laying the state of his affairs 
before me. His property, according to his Own statement, 
was worth about ten thousand dollars, independent of his 
practice as a physician, for this singular being was a son 
of Esculapius. This second epistle came to hand soon 
after my acquittal from the charge of the conspiracy, 
and emancipation from prison. The correspondence 
was continued; which was carried on with great re- 
sularity till my midnight elopement to Baltimore. I 
had resided about three months in that city, when my 
mother announced the arrival of Dr. Sangrado in Phti- 
ladelphia. He had, to her, renewed his proposal, and 
she now seriously advised me to accept the offered 
hand of a man of honour and respectability. whose pro- 
tection would secure.me from further persecution, and 
hts industry ensure me a comfortable and eligible pro- 
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vision for the future. Thad, she said, hitherto pleased 
my eye, and plagued my heart; it was now full time to 
resign those romantic flights, and choose a companion 
for more substantial reasons than personal beauty; 
she concluded by commanding me to receivé him as 
my destined husband. This command carried its full 
weight with me; and [ was more than half resolved to 
comnly with his wishes. My sister Sarah also wrote 
to me, with her usual good sense and candid manner, 
strongly advising me to give my hand where my 
mother, and the whole family, wished it to be bestowed. 
This letter also had its full share of influence; £ 
weighed well its conterfts, and was preparing my mind 
for matrimony, when the Doctor came and put all my 
dutiful resolutions to flight. It is really a pity, Mary, 
our laws do not permit us to marry by proxy, as the 
sovereigns of Europe do, for I would then have escaped 
along train of evils, and my present state of abject 
poverty, by becoming a wife of the love-sick Doctor, as, 
when the binding ceremony had been performed, [ 
would not have dared to break the bonds of matrimony, 
for fear of John Hart (who F absolutely detested) being 
sent in pursuit of me. 

It was a very cold stormy morning, in the month of 
February, 1816, as I was sitting comfortably by a good 
tire, in a neat parlor, weighing, as Tristram Shandy says, 
the whys and wherefores in the matrimonial negocia- 
tion pending among the higher powers, and piously 
wishing my dearly beloved brother-in-law, Joseph Hat- 
ton, safe in Father Abraliam’s bosom, that the said Sarah 
might herself become the wife of this Don Quixote, when 
‘a loud rap at the door announced a visitor of some im- 
portance; the servant answered, and a voice, inquiring 
for the lady of the houses.struck our ear. Mrs. C—p—r 
made her appearance; a gentleman presented her a let- 
ter for me, inquired politely after my health, and, say- 
ing he would call in an hour, took ‘eave. This letter 
was from my mother, and designed as an introduction 
to this her intended son-in-law, who, true to his word, 
returned as proposed; and I then for the first time be- 
held this genius of eccentricity. He was tall and slen- 
der, full six feet in height, pale complexion, with fair 
hair, and remarkable white hands, which was the only 
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part of his tout ensemble worthy admiration, which I 
observed he was as fond of displaying as a certain elo- 
quent pleader at the Philadelphia bar, who is highly 
celebrated for his devotion to the looking-glass. -This 
votary of Cupid had actually travelled seven hundred 
miles to pay his addresses tu a woman he had never seen. 
This could not be the effect of sympathy, for between 
us there existed none. He, however, paid the most un- 
remitting attention to me for a few weeks, and then 
urged the consummation of our nuptials. The pressing 
letters I was continually receiving from my family, not 
any predilection in his favour, at length induced me to 
yield a reluctant consent to his wishes. I fancied my 
affections buried in the grave of my beloved Richard, 
and that to love again would be impossible; it was 
therefore immaterial who I passed my life with. The 
Doctor appeared mild and easy tempered, was really 
a good looking man, of polite address, and pleasing in 
his conversation, a Virginian by birth, and evidently 
accustomed to genteel society; therefore I thought t 
might enjoy a negative state of tranquillity with him. I 
wrote to Philadelphia, intimating my acceptance of his 
offer, and coinciding with his and their desires in oppo- 
sition to my own inclinations. ‘This was written the 
day previous to the intended marriage, and the receipt 
gave my family inexpressible pain. My mother had 
vainly flattered herself that the Doctor’s person and 
manners would make some impression on my heart; 
that I would feel a negative; if not the enthusiasm of 

assion I-had once known, yet that gentle lambent 
flame that too frequently lights the altar of Hymen, but 
which the dews of indifference soon extinguishes. Find- 
ing that I intended sacrificing my inclinations to filial 
duty, she repented of her advice, too hastily and peremp- 
torily given, and hastened on the wings of paternal affec- 
tion to Baltimore. Butwhat.are human views or woman’s 
will, when set in opposition to inclination, or the tender 
impulse of the heart. After promising my hand to doctor 
———, and fixing the day of our marriage, I became 
wretched and uneasy; sleep ceased te lull my senses 
with the poppies of oblivion, or alleviate the distraction 
of my mind; anxiety tortured my heart; doubt rose on 
doubt; could I fulfil the duties of a wife to a man to 
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whom I was wholly indifferent? Impossible! Would I 
not then become a perjured wretch? The idea was ter- 
rible, I shrunk back, in horror, from the picture, and 
sincerely repented the promise thus reluctantly given; 
but honour bound me to fulfil my engagements, and I 
heroically resisted every suggestion inimical to the faith 
[had pledged. This, Mary, was a trial of awful import; 
the question with my- conscience was, shall I deceive a 
generous confiding heart by promising to love when 
conscious no such sentiment exists in my bosom? or by 
candidly exposing the indifference of that heart to in- 
duce him to relinquish his claim to my hand, e’er it was 
too late? ‘This conflict distracted me, and [ remained 
undecided till the day arrived, yet when I beheld the i 
approach of evening, and thought in a few hours the 
awful ceremony would take place, and I become the 
wife of a man to whom I was totally indifferent, my 
courage and integrity rose superior to worldiy decep- 
tion, and [ resolved to disappoint rather than. deceive 
him. I therefore communicated to Mrs. C—p—r my rea- 
sons for the non-fulfilment of the engagement, and re- 
quested her to state them to him, quitting the house to 
avoid meeting he expected bridegroom, who I never 
wished to behold again; but she, either wanting courage, 
or disapproving of my conduct, forbore to deliver the 
message, and on returning froma solitary ramble I 
found my expecting lover awaiting my return, dressed 
a la mode la bridegroom. I started on finding him still 
there, but remained silent till he requested a private in- 
terview. I then led the way to an adjoining room, where 
a candid explanation took place, that relieved my heart, 
broke off the match, and sent the disappointed swain to 
seek a more compliant bride; he the next day mounted 
his gig and set off for Kentucky, after writing me a fare- 
well letter,in which he observed that he would be happy, 
in case I changed my mind, to renew his engagements at 
any future period. Nor have I ever seen or heard of 
him since, except through my mother, to whom he ad- 
dressed a letter on his reaching home. ‘Thus ended: 
this love adventure, without matrimony or contention. 
Phe rising sun en the following day had not long shed 
its golden radiance o’er our western hemisphere, when, 
as I lay congratulating myself on my fortunate release, 
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I heard a female’s voice, that seemed familiar to my ear, 
inquiring for me. I hastily rose, dressed and ran down 
stairs, when I was folded in the arms of my dear moth- 
er, and pressed to her maternal bosom, while tears 
of joy flowed down her venerable cheeks, Mrs. C—p—r 
having previously informed her that the inauspicious 
nuptials did not take place. Finding Ihad not desert- 
ed myself in this trying hour, she rejoiced in the escape, 
and highly approved my conduct. She had brought all 
my wearing apparel with her, and advised my remain- 
ing there for some time, when perhaps the action would 
e removed that was still against me, and I return to 
Philadelphia. She advanced me money to pay my board, 
remained with me a few days, in which I contrived to 
seclude myself and her from the gay company that fre- 
qaented Mr. C—p—tr’s house, and ‘she left me, well- 
pleased at my being, as she thought, so eligibly situated. 
No material event occurred for a few weeks, when Hen- 
ry W—-—-s re-appeared with one of his companions; he 
laughed at the account of my cidevang admirer’s disa’p- 
pointment, and rallied me for fancying ¥ could -neyer 
love again, saying a heart so susceptible of friendship 
as mnine could not be dead to love. The fact was, Hen- 
ry W s had cherished for me a sincere affection, to 
which he had sacrificed much, living on the hope of my 
one day returning his passion, and becoming his wife; 
but gratitude, friendship, and esteem were the only 
feelings I ever experienced for him, or ever shall. 

His friend Lewis was a man much better calculated 
to excite admiration,or even love, than Henry W Ss, 
as he was very handsome, middle sized, and elegantly 
formed, of polite address, but rather grave in his man- 
ners. He had not been long initiated among the bandit- 
ti, therefore excited a degree of pity in my bosom for 
his future fate, and when my mind’s eye presented him 
to me as the future inhabitant of a dungeon, perhaps 
loaded with chains, as the unfortunate Henry had been, 
a tear of commiseration trembled in’ my eye, and I 
sighed for a fate which I could not avert. On his in- 
troductionyhe paid his compliments politely, and then 
observed a profound distance whenever he addressed 
any conversation to me, but ever treated me with the 
greatest respect. ‘Oh! Mary, how often have I mental- 
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ly said, “ Whata pity this man is a robber.” No material 
event occurred for some time, all was a pleasing calm, 
which, like a series of sunshine, only preceded a dread- 
ful storm. One evening a tal! fine looking Frenchman 
called at Mr. C—p—r’s house, and inquired for Henry 
W-—-s; I replied I was acquainted with no such person. 
Monsieur being a perfect stranger, he remarked I need 
be under no apprehension, that he was his particular 
friend, and wished Henry to accompany him to the south- 
ward. My suspicion thus removed,d answered that I had 
reason to think Henry’s finances were not, at present, 
adequate to a journey, therefore it would be superfluous 
to see him on that subject. ‘To:this he answered, mo- 
ney should be no object, as he had plenty for both. He 
then took leave, promising to return again that evening, 

which he did, and renewed his former conversation; 
seeming extremely anxious to see his friend. He ad- 
dressed me as Mrs. Carson, and drawing from his pock- 
et a large roll of bank notes, which I perceived were 
hundred dollar bilis; he again assured me that Henry 
should participate with him in his well replenished 
funds. I denied my name, and refused to inform him 
of Henry’s residence. While he was conversing a loud 
noise at the door alarmed him; he started from his seat 
and asked how he should escape. I pointed to the back 
door, out of which he ran, jumped over the garden fence 
and got off,'took the stage for Little-York, was pursued, 
taken, and brought back to Baltimore, where he ‘was 
safely lodged in prison. The fact was, the bank had 
that morning been robbed of six thousand dollars, as 
also two private houses in the neighbourhood, by this 
expert gentleman, who far exceeded all his competitors 
in this one branch of his trade. 

This daring robbery aroused the vigilance of the po- 
lice, whose officers secured all suspicious persons. 
Our house being frequented by some of these Sagacious 
gentlemen, that live by their wits, it, of course, became 
an object of suspicion. For one day all Baltimore be- 
came a scene ot confusion; but, as the robbery was com- 
mitted in an instant, no person could ascertain the 
depredator; therefore, all were alike liableto be arrest- 
ed. Assured of this, my confederate, Henry W ; 
and his friend Lewis, precipitately beat a retreat, and 
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left the city, which Tin vain endeavoured to persuade 
Mr. C—p—r also to do, although he was an entire'stran- 
ger to Mons., and utterly ignorant of the whole transac- 
tion. The robbers were committed on Saturday; on the 
following morning one of the banditti was arrested in 
coming to our house, which alarmed Mr. C—p—r, who, 
under pretence of going to church, quitted his family, 
but had not proceeded far before he was also taken, 
and conducted to prison. The house underwent a 
strict examination in every part, except my chamber, 
which: the officers’ permitted to escape in compliment 
tome, as I was a stranger and a female; as that sex in 
Baltimore, in whatsoéver standing they may be, are 
ever treated with a degtee of delicacy that does hon- 
our to their character, and stamps them men. But find- 


‘ing no cause to justify their suspicions, they civilly de- 


parted. After a detention of three days, Mr. C—p—tr, 
WMons., and many others, were called to court to have a 
hearing, at which Mrs. C—p—r being present, Mons. 
handed her a hundred dollar note to get changed for 
him; this she took to a broker’s office, who, supposing 
it tobe one of the stolen notes, followed her into court, 
and caused her to be arrested as an accomplice in the 
robbery. I meantime continued quietly at home, a 
prey to anxiety-and suspense, until night, when Mrs. 
C—p—r returned, pale, haggard, and despairing. From 
her [ learnt the result of the proceeding; all the men 
were committed for trial, as they had not ascertained 
the guilty person, and herself only permitted to remain 
at home till the ensuing day. We held a council of 
deliberation on the measures proper for us to pursue; 
as she dreaded the idea of imprisonment, I advised her 
to set off that night for Philadelphia, and leave’ the 
child with me, as no cause of suspicion resting on us, 
Icould protect the property til the affair terminated, 
when she could return, and all be well again. But this 


: prudent council she refused to follow, not wishing to 


be separated from me, nor had I much inclination to 
remain without her. It was therefore agreed to lock 
up the house, call a coach, and quit the premises; 
this we put in practice, taking the black wench with 
us. The night was dark and stormy; we had not fixed 
on any place of refuge, therefore ordered the ‘driver to 
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proceed to the point, where we continued ttesolute, 
driving up one street and down another, till the coach- 
man’s patience being exhausted, we at length agreed to 
go to a private lodging, where we soon arrived. 

Mrs. C—p—r was almost as total a stranger in Bal- 
timore as myself, her connexions were of the kind te 
subject her to the dangers she wished to escape, and I 
dreaded nothing so much as being known. ‘ovavoid 
observation till morning was our only desire, as we 
then intended to quit the city for a short time, and 
thus allude public attention. Mrs, C—p—r had con- 
siderable funds with her, but I was slenderly proyided 
with this essential article in civilized society, where 
you may starve and perish, if you. have not mo- 
ney to supply Nature’s wants. <A private room was 
appropriated to our use, and a large fire being kin- 
dled, its cheering blaze revived our drooping spirits, 
and partially dispelled the gloomy fears that had as- 
sailed us in our lonely dwelling. ‘The night was pass- 
ed in devising plans for the ensuing day, rather than 
in that repose nature demands, yet we enjoyed a few 
hours sleep towards morning. At dawn of day I quit- 
ted, at the earnest intreaty of Mrs. C—p—r, my new 
and strange lodgings,-in company with Mrs. B ry 
wife of one of the outlaws, an agreeable woman, totally 
unacquainted with the occupation of her husband, and 
proceeded in a coach to the city for the purpose of 
visiting Mr. Moss, an eminent attorney, who had been 
employed as counsel for Mr. C—p—r. We drove to 
our former residence, intending to leave the servant 
there, and then call on that gentleman; but within a 
short distance of the house the coach was stopped by 
Mr. James Dew, our next-doorneighbour, who inform- 
ed me he had a warrant for me by the name of Mrs. 
D s. ‘This | said was not my name, nor would I 
become a prisoner, haughtily ordering the coachman 
to proceed, and he being a true Hibernian, was dis- 
posed to serve a lady rather than her persecutor. A 
fracas ensued, I invited Mr. Dew to enter the coach 
and drive to the magistrate’s, but this he declined. 
In the midst of this tumult an officer of justice passed, 
who stopped to inquire the cause, a8 a mob was now 
gathered. To him Mr. Dew produced the warrant, 
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which he tock, stepped into the coach, and proceeded 
with it to the magistrate, from whence, as my answers 
were vague, haughty, and unsatisfactory, we were sent 
to the court to undergo a further examination. _ Here 
we were detained some hours before we obtained a 
hearing. Atlength Mr. Dew was called as my accu- 
ser, who deposed that the house I resided in was fre- 
quented by persons of suspicious conduct, whom I as- 
sociated with. ‘This account was thought sufficient to 
authorize an investigation of who, and what I was. 
(My companion, Mrs. B——r, an inhocent creature, 
whom Mr. B r had married under the mask of an hon- 
est man, and introduced to Mrs. C—p—t’s family, where 
I became acquainted with her; admiring her inno- 
cence, and careful of her happiness, none had ever re- 
moved from her eyes the veil that obscured her hus- 
band’s character, as 1 have before observed she was ig- 
norant of his mode of life till the general arrest took 
place, when I informed her what his means of living 
were. Terrified and half fainting, the poor girl listen- 
ed in silence, till tears relieved her agonies; he was 
her husband, she loved him, and for-a time fongave the 
deception thus practised on her, but principle has 
subdued passion, and an erroneous sense of duty in her 
heart, and she has since quitted him and earns a de- 
cent living by her needle.) This young woman being 
first examined, her innocence and evident ignorance of 
the affair, gained her immediate credit, which was high- 
ly favourable to me. I unhesitatingly replied to eve- 
ry question, stating, that Mr. Dew had been a daily 
visitor in Mr. C—p—r’s house, where I had been in- 
troduced to him; that he was ever on friendly terms 
with the family, we being in the habit of going famili- 
arly to his counting-house,- which was opposite our 
residence, and in all respects.on social terms till Mrs. 
C—p—r quarrelled with him the preceding day, 
accusing him as the author of her husband’s arrest and 
the present distress in her family; that I had united 
with her in the accusation, and, out of revenge, I thought 
he thus caused me tobe arrested. ‘This charge his 
answers to the judge’s questions corroborated; therefore, 
no cause of detention appearing against us, my fair 
friend and myself were on the point of being honoura- 
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biy discharged, when my recent acquaintance, Mr 
Montgomery, state’s attorney, addressed the bench, 
saying, “ the lady that is before you, whom you have 
arrested as Mrs D—s, is no other than the celebrated 
Mrs. Carson of Philadelphia, a lady whose talents, 
when united with outlaws, such as she is at present 
connected with, renders her a dangerous inhabitant to 
any state.’ ‘This speech threw the whole court into 
commotion; every eye turned to gaze on me; erect I 
stood, met each enquiring glance; conscious innocence 
and pride supported me, I turned to Mr. Montgomery 
and inquired by what authority he made the assertion, 
and why he supposed I was Mrs. Carson; he an- 
swered me with a smiling countenance, saying his in- 
telligence came from my lawyer, Mr. Jennings, (bow- 
ing politely to that gentleman) but if further proof was 
necessary, Mr. Meredith, an attorney from Philadel- 
phia, was then in court, and would identify my person. 
Let not the lords of the creation accuse our sex of tat- 
ling, when they are so deficient in discretion. What 
had Mr. Meredith to do with my residence in Balti- 
more? Or why betray my secret? thus sending me 
again to seek a place of safety from persecution. But 
still more reprehensible was Mr. Jennings for his 
_ breach of confidence, which he obtained in the line of 
his profession, and surely ought to have held sacred. 
Finding myself thus known, I painfully awaited the 
court’s decision, which I feared would be to return 
me to Philadelphia, knowing I had eloped from my 
bail. But 1 was very agreeably disappointed when 
the chief judge arose, and with a benevolent smile re- 
quested me to leave the city, giving me forty-eight hours 
for that purpose. I curtsied, and politely thanked 
him, adding. I had not been so well treated in Balti- 
more as to wish to remain in it, and that twenty-four 
hours would suffice for me, as I would, ere that time 
elapsed, be far from that inhospitable region. I then, 
with Mrs. B r, quitted the court; our carriage was 
still in waiting, and taking possession of it we drove 
to our late forsaken abode. Here, in a few minutes, I 
was waited on by Mr. Dew, accompanied by several 
gentlemen; (he had fled from the court the instant my 
name reached his ear, to circulate the wonderful tale,) 
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he begged permission to introduce them to my ac- 
quaintance, but I received his apologies and his friends 
with a cool politeness: He was warm in his profes- 
sions of regret for his recent conduct, wishing me not 
to leave Baltimore, declaring, had he known I] was 
Mrs. Carson, he would rather have concealed than be- 
trayed me. J, however, was determined on a’ removal, 
and he took his leave, but returned in a short time, 
and used every argument his reason could suggest to 
induce me to give information of the secret robber, and 
claim the promised reward; besides being ever after 
entitled to the protection of the police, which would se- 
cure ine from molestation. Here, Mary, was a tempta- 
tion to acquire wealth and a peaceful asylum for my- 
self in future, merely by giving up a person who was an 
entire stranger to me, and whose confidence I had not 
desired; nay, even peremptorily declined. But the 
idea of an informer was so repugnant to my feelings 
and principles, that I withstood all his solicitations, 
uniformly declaring that I would not say one word on 
the subject. Moreover I had been a prisoner myself, 
and L trembled to subject a fellow being to years of 
confinement, and such miseries as I had endured, for 
filthy lucre. Surprised at my refusal, he left me, and 
f continued my preparations for departure, which were 
interrupted by another visitor, a brother of Mr. Dew’s, 
an officer in the navy. This gentleman apologized for 
his brother’s conduct, and, asa partial atonement, po- 
litely offered to escort me to New York, as he knew L 
could not return to Philadelphia, and he was on the 
wing for that city in a packet, to join the squadron. 
My acceptance of this offer was warmly opposed by, a 
gentleman who I afterwards learned was the high con- 
stable of Baltimore, who advised me not to leave the 
state of Maryland, as the judge’s power extended no 
further than the city, and he could procure lodgings at 
a short distance from it, where I would be secure. 
To this I replied, that in two hours I would decide on 
what measure to pursue, and give them a positive an- 
swer. By this evasion I gained time, and soon had 
every article of Mrs. C—p—r’s and my own clothes 
packed, ready for a hasty departure. She, mean- 
time, wrote me that, having taken refuge with a 
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friend, she would send a carriage to convey me and 
the baggage to an appointed place, from whence she 
would conduct me to a secure retreat. Delighted with 
this arrangement, I waited in painful solicitude the 
arrival of the coach, which at length appeared. Into it 
I hurried, accompanied by the servant, leaving the 
rival candidates for my favour to console each other 
by mutual sympathy. I was soon joined by Mrs. 
C—p—tr, who directed the eoachman to drive to a col- 
oured man’s who Lad been her slave, but now lived in 
a genteel manner. Here [ at length fancied I could 
respire in safety; we joined in a hearty laugh at the 
expense of my cidevant admirers, of whose friendship 
IT soon learned the true source, and appreciated its 
value accordingly. From thence we set off for the 
country the next morning, and took lodgings about six 
miles from town. Here, at last, we rested from flight; 
our landlord was friendly, not inquisitive, and very 
polite. We had plenty of money, paid freely for all we 
had, was well dressed, had Mrs. C—p—r’s little daugh- 
ter and black servant with us, therefore madea respecta- 
ble appearance, which protected usfrom suspicion. Thus 
comfortable ourselves, our absent‘friends claimed our 
attention. Here again female ingenuity found means to 
elude the vigilance of the law; we soon discovered a 
person who passed too and fro conveying letters to them, 
and bringing us answers; that increased our comforts. 
From hence [ wrote a letter to my mother informing 
her of the late unfortunate occurrences, and my change 
of residence, expressing a wish to see her if possible. 
This letter she kindly answered in person, and I was 
one evening acreeably surprised by a visit from her. 
She endeavourcu to persuade me to return with her to 
Philadelphia; but having all Henry W ’s and his 
friend Lewis’ bageage with us, and learning they 
were in the city of Washington, we determined to visit 
that place. Iwas now become a bird of passage; my 
mind was restless and unéasy; fear for my friend Mrs. 
~C —p—r hung on my spirits, and banished tranquillity; 
dreading nothing so much as her imprisonment, and 
my again becoming subservient to Mr. Flintham’s au- 
thority; consequently resolved to avoid Philadelphia as 
long as possible. Our finances were still flourishing, and 
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change ‘of scene prevented my reflecting on past, sor- 
rows, and carried me from myself. My children, I well 


knew, were properly taken care of, therefore self was all 


that now engrossed my attention, except Mrs. C—p—r, 
and her sweet littlé daughter, both of whom I sincerely 
loved, and we determined.not to separate. My mother, 
finding me not disposed to venture home, tock her leave, 
perfectly satisfied of my safety, and pleased with my 
companion. As there was no probability of Mr. C-p-r’s 
emancipation for some time, and I being extremely 
anxious to deliver Henry and Lewis their clothes, was 
resolved to quit our snug quarters, and set off in search 
of adventures, like our predecessors in romance. ‘This 
journey, my dear Mary, I shall ever consider as the only 
fortunate event that has occurred to me since the com- 
mencement of my misfortunes, as it. was then I became 
acquainted with you, and enjoyed a short period of ex- 
quisite felicity in your society. According to agreement 
we left our kind host and his friendly wife for Wash- 
ington. ‘The weather was extremely unpleasant, the 
roads much broken and marshy; our coach,a private one, 
heavily loaded with baggage, besides ourselves, being 
three persons.. Our driver very stupid, and ignorant of 
the road across the country, perpetually lost bis way; 
thus retarding our progress. However, in defiance of 
every obstacle, on we went, like John Gilpin, neck or 
nothing, till our carriage sunk up to the hubs in a marsh; 
here we became stationary, about eight o’clock, in a 
dark dreary night, in the month of March, with the com- 
fortable prospect of remaining till the morning, as there 
was no house within two or three miles. What was now 
to be done? Why says the fable “ put your shoulder to 
the wheel, then call on Hercules and he will help you.” 
With this advice we complied, and help was sent to us, 
for Gadsbys’ team overtook us, and commiserating our 
forlorn situation, took out their horses, who dragged 
ihe crazy vehicle from its anchorage: thus released, 
our spirits revived again, we entered it and set off, nor 
met another accident till we reached the iun about ten 
o’clock; we found the family in bed, but our noise ar- 
roused the landlord, an old surly Irishman, whose red 
drawers and greasy woollen cap so forcibly reminded 
me of the old Frenchman, in the humorous account of 
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‘Monsieur Tonson, which Joe Hutton used to recite for 
our amusement, that I almost fancied 1 beheld the very 
man,and should have laughed immoderately, in defiance 
of dark nights, bad roads, and stupid drivers, had not 
his harsh discordant voice put. my mirth to flight by re- 
fasing us admission into his hovel, for such was literally, 
this tavern. Exasperated-by this refusal, so opposite to 
common hospitality, and the forms of society, Mrs.C-p-r 
jumped out of the coach, demanding admittance for 
the night, which he as positively refused her as he had 
previously done to the coachman. Incensed at this, 
a quarrel ensued between her and the landlord, to 
which I listened silently some time, but finding her vio- 
lence only confirmed his obstinate refusal, and learning 
he was an Irishman, I determined to make one effort to 
soften his heart, in which, if I failed, to compel him to 
admit us, as we were both armed, and not to be intimi- 
dated by trifles, the child being much fatigued by the 
fenreey: Thus stimulated, I leaped from the coach,and 
vastily approaching the Irishman, said 1 was astonished 
that a countryman of mine would refuse shelter to two 
females in distress. He replied, that my companion had 
offended him by saying, he was an Irishman, “ Why,” 
returned J, * should you take umbrage at that? I consi- 
der it the highest feather in my cap to call the land of 
Erin my birth-place.” This address softened his heart, 
and we were instantly ushered into his best parlour, a 
large fire kindled, his family called out of bed to pro- 
vide us refreshments, while I gratified his curiosity by 
saying I came from Dublin, and telling a long story, of 
my own invention, of all I had ever read or heard of that 
city. Thus did falsehood prevent our passing the night 
in the coach, or forcing an entrance into his inhospitable 
door. Here we continued till the mail-coach passed in — 
the mourning, when, being thoroughly diseusted with 
private carriages, we took seats in it for Washington. 
Our fellow travellers were Mr. Pepin, the celebrated 
equestrian, and two students of medicine from Virginia, 
all lately from Philadelphia, and as I was, you know, 
then the heroine of the day, I of course became the sub- 
ject of conversation, they not being aware that conceal- 
ed beneath the large plaid cloak and black veil, was the 
famous heroine of the conspiracy. We proceeded very 
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pleasantly about half our journey, when we met the 
Washington mail-coach on its way to Baltimore. In it 
we recognized our quandam friends, Henry and Lewis, 
who were returning in search of us to that city. The 
recognition was mutual; we hailed each other, the 
coaches stopped, and they joined.us, and all proceeded 
to Washington city, where we remained a few days, but 
I, having sprained my ancle, was unable to leave my 
chamber, therefore had not an opportunity of viewing 
the capital of the United States. From thence we pro- 
ceeded to Fredericksburg. Here I had the pleasure of 
seeing Mrs. Madison, which I was long curious to do, as 
I had. frequently heard she bore a strong resemblance 
to myself. But I then discovered fame had, as usual, been 
very far from the truth, as Mrs. Madison is not so tall, 
much thicker, and inclining to em bon point. Perhaps 
at my age our persons might have been similar, but 
there. existed none at that time. I feel however highly 
flattered by the comparison, as she has certainly been a 
very handsome woman. We had remained but a few 
days at Fredericksburg, when Mrs. C—p—r received a 
letter from her husband informing her he had procured 
security, and was then at liberty, requesting her immedi- 
ate return to Ba}timore. Finding her husband thus exon- 
erated from imprisonment, and like to be restored to the 
comforts of domestic life, Mrs. C—p—r, rejoicing, set off 
to join him, whither I could not accompany her, and 
we parted with mutual regret, vowing eternal friend- 
ship. 

Henry W., Lewis, and myself, proceeded on to the 
southward, visited Petersburg, and from thence proceed- 
ed to Richmond, were I was introduced to you. “The 
happy hours we then passed together, are-still fresh in my 
memory, ever giving pleasure unalloyed with pain. Oh! 
shall we ever again enjoy the exquisite felicity I then 
experienced in your pleasing society? My health, you 
know, was then declining and delicate, but had I con- 
tinued in Richmond, as you wished me, it would, per- 
haps, have been renovated by the salubrity of your ge- 
nial clime, and I escaped the miseries that 1 have since 
endured; nor shall I ever forget your astonishment 
when I stood revealed to you as Mrs. Ann Carson, or 
cease to feel the generous sympathy with which, unlike 
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the generality of our sex, whose fame is like your’s, un- 
sullied, you soothed my apprehension, and mitigated 
my sorrows. However, impelled by destiny, as fatalists 
‘will say, I resisted your solicitations, left your friend- 
ship and peace to return to treachery, discord, and per- 
secution. 

From Richmond we took the stage to Norfolk. On the 
road I was teazed by the impertinent curiosity of a 
travelled son of Albion, who was extremely anxious to 
form an acquaintance with me, but finding I was not 
disposed to faciliate his views, he courageously attack- 
ed my bonnet, saying he presumed I came from the 
eastern states, “ Why, sir,” replied I, “do you suppose 
sor’’ By the texture of your bonnet, madam.” “ You are 
mistaken, sir; my bonnet’s native place was Leghorn;” 
thus foiled he drew off, and I reached City-Point without 
further impertinence, twenty miles from Richmond, on 
James’ River. As I stepped on the portico of the inn J 
perceived a gentleman whose features I instantly recol- 
lected as one of Dr. Hewson’s students, and attended 
with him in his visits to the Philadelphia prison. Dread- 
ing he would recognize me, and thus gratify the inqui- 
sitive Englishman, [ remained in my chamber till called 
to go on board the steam-boat, for Norfolk. After a 
pleasant passage we arrived there in good spirits. My 
companions set off in search of lodgings, with no other 
instruction from me than to avoid the house of Lieut. 
Sanders, who had sailed with my father, and was once his 
favourite protege. ‘They soon returned, exulting in their 
success, having procured elegant accommodations, te 
which I eagerly removed, but on my entrance recognis-" 
ed the widow of that gentleman, who had recently paid 
the debt of nature. ‘This lady instantly knew me, and 
used every means in her power to induce my continu- 
ance in her house, promising the strictest’ secresy, and 
that I should have every comfort in her power to be- 
stow, but as I observed my late fellow traveller, the im- 
pertinent son of Albion, sitting in one of the parlours, and 
as the house was also full of naval officers, to nearly all 
of whom I was personally known, consequently seclu- 


sion impossible, a carriage was therefore instantly | 


procured, and being frightened from the social haunts of 
men, I hastened to woeds and wilds, whose malancholy 
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gleom seemed my only hope for secresy and seclusion; 
we therefore drove rapidly twelve miles from Norfolk, 
to a wild, uncultivated, barren part of the country, 
called the great bridge; here I took up my quarters, 
{while my companions returned to the city;) till dis- 
gusted with the dreary and uncomfortable situation, I 
resolved once more to return privately to Norfolk, 
where we continued three weeks; but not liking the 
place, and my increasing debility inducing me to wish 
for an asylum near Philadelphia, I proposed going to 
New York; to this my companions objected, as they 
wished to visit Charleston, South Carolina. ‘To my de- 
sire they at length-consented, and engaged our passage 
on board a brig bound for that port; however, rumour 
having prevailed through Norfolk that [had been there, 
and would probably pass through it again, the inhabi- 
tants were on. the watch for my reappearance, eager 
to catch a glimpse of the heroine who had intimidated 
a commander-in-chief, and put him in bodily fear. On 
hearing the commotion I thus excited, (from my two 
companions, who visited all the public places of resort 
in Norfolk) and not willing to become an object of cu- 
riosity, as I had been to gossip Antis, I determined to 
avoid the animadversions of a gazing multitude by 
going to the vessel secretly: for this purposea boat was 
engaged to be at the haet eels in the morning to con- 
vey us on board the brig that had fallen down the river, 
and had engaged to wait until we joined them. At day- 
dawn we went down to the wharf; our baggage being 
heavy, was first put on board, I entered the little 
vessel, which, with the boatman, strongly reminded me 
of the fabled Charon in his crazy wherry on the Styx, 
he being an old negro, and the boat more like a nutshell 
than our strong well-built ones on the Delaware. I 
at first refused to enter it, or trust my life to winds 
and waves in so unsubstantial a conveyance; but my 
companions overruled every objection by informing me 
there was not a better to be procured; necessity has no 
resource but compliance, and [, per force, stepped on 
board. We had not proceeded far when a brisk gale 
filling the sails, the ignorant boatman ran us aground on 
a sand bank: here, finding our lives in danger, I sprang 
forward and loosed the sails, (while my companions 










































































































MRS. ANN CARSON. 
were engaged in saving our baggage,) which otherwise 
would have upset the boat; and trusting wholly to the 
oars, we, after much. exertion, difficulty and Jabour, suc- 
ceeded in getting her off the bank; but this was only a 
prelude to further perils; the gale increased, and a 
storm was evidently approaching. The brig in which we 
engaged our passage, had, we learned, taken advan- 
tage of a favourable wind, and sailed without us; we 
therefore saw no alternative but to make for Hampton 
Roads, as it was impossible to return to Norfolk against 
wind and tide, befure which we were then going: thus 
driven by the coutrary elements, we were floating at 
their mercy, ignorant of our dangér, when a ship, bound 
for the West indies, hailed us, and kindly informed us 
it would be impossible for us to reach Hampton Roads 
in that crazy cockleshell, as there was a violent storm 
thén brewing: indeed every surrounding object bore 
testimony to the truth of their information. Overcome 
with alarm [ sunk exhausted in the bottom of the boat; 
my imagination created a thousand distressing and ter- 
rifying objects; memory recalled my loved parents, 
little orphans, and once happy home, while I accused 
myself with venturing on the water on the Sabbath, 
a day I had ever been taught to respect. The vessels 
were throwing out their anchors for safety against the 
warring elements; the fishing smacks making for the 
land, which I vainly entreated our Charon to steer for; 
the size of the wherry prevented it, as the shoaly banks 
(leterred any thing but a canoe from attaining the shore. 
Thus surrounded by every danger death seemed ineyvi- 
table, and in the piercing shrieks of the sea-birds as 
they sought their nests, I fancied I only heard my 
funeral knell. In this horrible state of expected death 
we again concluded to hoist our sail, and at all risks, 
proceed for Hampton; but scarcely had it caught. the 
passing winds when again we grounded on another 
bank, far more dangerously situated than: the former, 
when Providence iaterfered in our behalf by sending a 
fishing smack so near that my waving handkerchief, 
as a signal of distress, caught theireyes; they instantly 
hastened to our relief, and conducted us into a creek 
that bordered a plantation, the owner of which was for- 
tunately then walking near the shore; and perceiving 
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our distress, hastened to relieve us by putting off his 
canoe, into which I gladly leaped. “Lhe rain began to 
fall in torrents, and. the lightning’s flash was rapidly 
succeeded by the awful thunder’s appalling roar, yet 
our benevolent host persevered in rescuing us and our 
baggage from destruction, at the hazard of his life, or 
health, and conducted us to his hospitable roof, where 
we were politely received by his lady, who, like a 
guardian angel, ministered to our necessities with a de- 
pres of urbanity that enhanced the obligation she con- 
erred, yet oppressed not our spirits by appearing to 
think she did more than humanity demanded; thus con- 
vincing me that the hospitality of the Virginians, which 
I have ever heard celebrated, had not been exaggerated 
by fame. Here we remained two weeks, agreeably en- 
tertained by a diversity of amusements. Having re- 
covered from the effects of our aquatic excursion, 
Henry W. concluded on going up to Norfolk to 
engage a passage for us, which he did. A vessel came 
to our island by appointment, threw out the signal 
agreed on, when we took leave of our generous preserv- 
ers, and reached her in canoes paddled by their slaves; 
but finding her destination was not what we expected, 
(she being bound to Baltimore.) whither we did not wish 
to go;--the disappointment was painful—we returned 
to the house, where we continued a few days, expecting . 
the arrival of the other brig, till fatigued by her non- 
appearance, Henry again visited Norfolk, and. was 
chen successful, as we obtained a passage to New York, 
and were conducted on board by our friendly host and 
wife, who was one of the most agreeable women I ever 
knew. We parted with mutual regret, and wishes of 
again meeting at a future period; but, our wish, I fear, 
will never be realized in this life. 

The passage was so stormy, isagreeable, and dan- 
eerous, that we were compelled to put into Cape May, 
where we continued till the fury of the storm sub- 
sided, when we again got under weigh, and at length 
made New York harbour. Being once more on terra 
firma, I firmly resolved never to venture to sea again. 
{ took lodging in Liberty-street, at Mrs. , at eight 
dollars per week, where Thad elegant accommodations, 
but totally devoid of comfort. About three weeks 
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after our arrival, I was informed by a friend of Henr 
W——-s’, that he'was arrested, and committed to Bride- 
well, at the instigation of the cashier of the Philadel- 
phia Bank, who was then in New York; and also, for an 
assault and battery on Mr. Allen, a broker in Broad- 
way. I hastily arranged my dress, and set off in search 
of a lawyer; the first office I applied to was Mr. Smith’s, 
in Vesey-street. He being then absent, on .a visit to 
Philadelphia, I was directed to Mr. Price, who I for 
tunately found at home; | introduced myself to him as 
_ the wife of Henry W 8, who, I said, was a merchant 
from the southward, and falsely accused. Mr. Price 
fixing his penetrating eyes on me, emphatically said, 
“ Madam, you had better tell me the whole truth at 
once, or f shall not know in what mahner to proceeds”? 
but warned-by Mr. Jennings’ treachery, | persevered in. 
my assertions, and gave him a note to Henry, who he 
proposed visiting in Kridewell. From the prison he went 
directly to Mr. Smith’s office, being anxious to discover 
from Mr. Fowler, the gentleman that had recommended 
me to him, who and what I was; but here he obtained 
no information. Yo him Mr. Price observed I was a 
Woman of too superior an understanding to be legall 
connected with such men; and, that he suspected I was 
not.the wife of Henry W—-s, Judging that L could so far 
intimidate Mr. Allen as to induce him to withdraw the 
action of assault and battery against Henry, | proceeded 
to thatwentleman’s house, where I so judiciously acted 
“my part, that I effected ny purpose to the entire satis- 
faction of all parties.. There now rested only one ac- 
Cusation against him, which, Mr. Price, for a handsome 
fee, adjusted; and Henry W——sz was liberated, after a 
detension of forty-eight hours. The next day he and 
Lewis left New York for Boston, and, as [ refused to 
accompany them, I was left alone in a strange city. 
Being anxious to revisit my family, I determined on 
returning to Philadelphia, hoping to escape observation 
by remaining constantly, in the house; and my residence 
there continuing unknown to my persecutors, I accord- 
ly took the mail-coach, but had not gone above sixty 
miles from New York when my usual ill-fortune attend. 
edme. A most violent storm of thunder and lightning 
arose—the rain fell in such torrents that the driver was 
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obliged to take shelter in the stage to escape its drenchi- 
ing fury: through it we drove rapidly, though terrified by 
its devastation: trees were torn to atoms, and the flying 
branches whirling over our heads, threatened in their 
descent, to crush the coach to pieces. Such a storm: 
had not-been witnessed for many years. There was ne 
passenger but myself. ‘Thus cheerless and -alone, we 
proceeded, trembling for life and limb; till we stopped 
to take supper and change horses at the actustomed 
inn;—the two mails met at the same moment, and | 
perceived that it also contained but one solitary pas- 
senger, in whom I instantly recognised the sympathetic 
stranger whom | nad met too years. before on the same 
road, in my excursion to Burlington;—he expressed 
great pleasure in Our thus accidentally meeting. and en- 
deavoured to persuade me to.return to New York, ob- 
servitig, that he prejudice in Philadelphia against me 
was as violent as ever, consequently | was only run- 
nine into danger by returning: but not easily intimi- 
dated, 1 determined to proceed on my journey. The 
conflict of nature seemed then congemial with the 
gloomy habit of ny soul; I therefore withstood his in- 
treaties, and entered the coach. Though warring winds 
and pelting storms thus crossed my way, I feared not, 
L cared not—home and its comforts cheered’ my ima- 
gination, and | panted to regain the abode of parental 
<olicitude. ‘The stage stopped at the post-office, and lett 
the mail—them:conveyed me to my father’s house, 16 
Almond-street; but, I had not been one hour at home 
till my return was noised abroad: this so terrified my 
mother that 1 determined on returning to New York, 
and taking my eldest son with me: we sat therefore 
conversing till three o’clock in the morning, when i 
once more quitted Philadelphia, and, with the child, 
went on board the steam-boat, intending to take the 
Bordentown line for that city, thinking I would be less 
liable to excite attention than on the road I had) so re- 
cently passed. On going into the ladies’ cabin I lay 
down in one of the births, drew the curtains, hoping to 
enjoy that repose | stood so much in need of; but ! had 
not long tasted the sweets of solitude, nor scarcely 
closed my weary eyes, ere the babble of two witless 
women disturbed my feverish slumber by their en- 
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trance and impertinent ‘conjectures of who I was that 
I thus secluded myself from society. One of these cu- 
rious ladies was the wife of a grocer in Kensington, of 
the genuine Camptown breed and manners; ignorant as 
the tawdry finery with which she was profusely loaded; 
yet purse-proud, and wrapped in self-conséquence: 
the other was a New Yorker, and was literally, to use, 
a vulgar saying, an “ old ewe dressed lamb fashion.” 
These ladies wére both attended by their husbands, 
plain men of business, whose ideas soared not beyond 
the art of making money. From the conversation of 
the women I was convinced no pleasure could result to 
me by joining them; I therefore remained incog. behind 
the curtain till the hour of breakfast, when my son came 
to me, terror-stricken, saying, “Oh! mama, dont go to 
breakfast, for here is one of your most inveterate ene- 
mies on board, Mr. * * * * * *°g the plasterer.” At this 
information I hastily arose, adjusted my dress, and, to 
prove to my son I was not to be frightened at Mr. 
** * * *s enmity, as well as to check a timidity: that 
was almost peculiar to him, took my place at the break- 
fast-table; chance placed me.along side of this man of 
mortar, who instantly recognized me, and evinced his 
dislike to my vicinity in a variety of grotesque grima- 
ces; fidgeting on his seat, moving his chair, and render- 
ing his neighbour, a respectable merchant belenging to 
the city, extremely uncomfortable: at length, rising 
from table without having tasted his breakfast, he 
whispered the secret ot my name to thé merchant, and 
then, like a hen seeking a nest in which to deposit her 
egg, he hastened on deck, where his cackle soon drew 
round him a croud of gaping auditors. Whether this 
was Mr. Lath and Plaster’s first public display of his 
oratorial powers or not I cannot say, but, certain it is, 
that he excited general attention for a few minutes: 
I, meanwhile, received from the polite merchant marked 
civility, helping me and my son to every thing on the 
table he thought would be agreeable. Thus comfortably 
seated, with my boy on one side and a gentleman on 
the other, Fenjoyed a luxuriant meal, nor thought of m 

hungry enemy’s hasty retreat, or its consequences, until 
Y found the cabin full of curious people come to gaze 
and stare at me. Finding I was known, I determined: 
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to gratify the curiosity of the multitude by a public ex- 
hibition of my person, nor subject them to the pain. of 
pecping,. as I had Mr. justice Fanestoch’s family; I 
therefore walked to and fro on the deck for some time; 
several gentlemen, particularly two from Kentucky, 
joined me, and with them I entered into a pleasing, ra 
tional conversation, till the sun becoming rather warm, 
and having convinced Mr. * * * * * * how light an esti- 
mation I set on his gossiping, by taking no notice of him, 
i descended into the cabin: there my female fellow-tra- 
vellers eyed me askaunce; but notdesiring to form an ac- 
quaintance with them, I, kept a very respectful dis- 
tance. At Bordentown we took the land stage to cross 
the State of New Jersey, that separates New York from 
Pennsylvania. ere my Kentucky friends informed me 
that the two ladies were preparing to exclude me from — 
the back seat; (which is ever, as the best, appropriated 
to females,) irritated by this affront, and attended by the 
friendly Kentuckians, | entered the coach, and too the 
disputed place. At length the two ladies ‘made their 
appearance, when the Yorker peremptorily desired me 
to leave the seat, to which I haughtily replied, * Upon 
my word, madam, I cannot do that even to oblige you, 
until I take the water-carriage,—I gm too well accus- 
tomed to-travelling, and assured of my priority of right, 
io give my place to any one.” ‘The ladies returned to 
ihe inn, passionately declaring they would not pro- 
ceed unless accommodated to their wishes. . Fle inn- 
keeper, after examining: the way-bill, informed them 
that my name was the first entered on the book, and 
that he could not nor would not dispute my right; there- 
fore, they must take another seat, or remain, as they 
chose. Finding there was no remedy, they made a 
virtue of necessity, and quietly seated themselves. 
Our journey, so inauspicious in the commencement, 
was very pleasant, and before we reached New York 
the fine ladies seemed disposed to be on friendly terms 
with me; but | declined their advances, and was so re- 
served they relinquished them in despair. On my arri- 
yal in New York I accidently met Henry W——s’ bro- 
ther in the street, who engaged board for us, in Brook- 
lyn, opposite that city, on Long Island, passing for 
my brother. Myson continued, with me two wecks, 
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when I sent him home to his grandmother. Here I re- 
mained till Henry W——s’ return from Boston, when 
Frank resigning me to his protection, we all removed 
to the city, where we took boarding in a very respect- 
able family from Staten Island, who treated me with 
unremitting kindness; even when accident revealed to 
them my real name, and present unhappy situation, 
they commiserated my afflictions, and preserved a de- 
licate silence upon the knowledge they had obtained, 
till one evening, being present at the representation of 
‘Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage,” my evident distress 
awakened the.sympathy of the youngest daughter, who, 
on retiring with me to my chamber, disclosed her 
knowledge of my unfortunate affairs, and that the whole 
family had been acquainted with them for the last four 
months. Here I remained till my exhausting funds 
aroused me from the stupor of indolence: the violence 
my feelings had endured depressed my spirits; but re- 
lieved from present apprehension, exertion became 
painful to me: yet, when I viewed my sinking’ fund 
daily wasting away, and no plan for replenishing it ap- 
pearing practicable, (as 1 could only do business ona 
capital, or plain sewing, neither of.which I was now 
able to command,) poverty, with her haggered visage 
and emaciated figure, began to haunt my fancy and 
torture my mind. ‘Thus harassed -by the phantoms of 
imagination I became uneasy, and my home, lately so 
delightful, disgusting. ‘Tormented by the terror of ap- 
proaching want, I tied from solitude to the busy haunts 
of men, where the ever-varying scene kept my mind on 
the alert, and banished the sombre visions that pursued 
me in the retirement of my chamber. This was the 
first. time I had ever felt the want of money without 
knowing where to obtain a supply. I dreaded applying 
to my parents, they having my children to support, and 
a large family of their own depending on my father’s 
income; therefore, to draw again on them seemed impos- 
sible; to seek,employment in a strange city I could not 
even attempt, and, to complete my difficulties, both my 
friends were absent, having sometime before left me for 
the southward, as the eastern states did not afford them 
a prolific harvest. 

In this dilemma, as I was one day walking down Broad- 
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way, a gentleman from Philadelphia, a particular friend 
of my family, accosted me by name, gave me the com- 
pliments of the morning, inquired after my bLealth, and 
entered into a lively conversation that for a time be- 
guiled dull care of his victim, cheered my fainting 
spirits and recalled home with all its comforts to memo- 
ry. Mr. N——n escorted me home, waited on me in 
the evening, when he was introduced to the family, 
where he became a daily visitor. He soon gathered 
from me the state of my affairs, and my reasons for con- 
tinuing in New-York, offering to bail me if I would re- 
turn to Philadelphia and reunite with my family. This 
was a kindness not to be refused, yet ere I accepted his 
offer I consulted my friends, Mr. and Mrs. G., and also 
their sister, Mrs. D., with whom I resided; they advised 
my acceptance of it, not from pecuniary motives, as- 
Mrs. D., being a very fashionable mantua-maker, of- 
fered me work sufficient to defray my expenses, and 
to continue with them as long as agreeable to myself. 
But rightly judging a return to Philadelphia would be 
proper under the present) favourable auspices, they 
gave it as their opinion that | had best accept Mr. 
N n’s proposals, and, if not happy in Philadelphia, re- 
turn to New-York and them again. ° Here, Mary, was 
philanthropy pure and unsophisticated by the ostenta- 
tion that marks it in this city of brotherly love; thus 
ruided and advised, I gratefully accepted Mr. N n’s 
frend ship, took a tender farewell of my hosts, and at- 
tended by him and Mr. J——s, his paticular friend, 
reached my father’s residence im safety. Here I found 
my children genteelly clothed, and pursuing their stu- 
dies at a respectable seminary of the city. To defray 
their expenses my mother had sold all my plate, china, ~ 
and superfluous furniture, and a variety of valuable tri- 
fles. Pleased to find the boys had not been a burthen 
on my parents, I cheerfully acquiesced in her proceed- 
ings, and smiled at the sacrifice of my property, but was 
exceedingly exasperated when I learnt from my mother 
that Joe Hutton had, in my absence, clandestinely pur- 
loined maps, books, and valuable charts, belonging to 
Capt. C., and also elegant cut-glass, to a considerable 
amount, from me; thus robbing my orphan children, 
and injuring a woman who had even been a sincere 
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friend to him and his family, and who had frequently 
loaned him and them large sums of money to extricate 
them from difficulties, in which they were frequently 
involved. | 

Detesting the gossiping neighbourhood of Almond- 
street, I prevailed on my parents to remove from it and 
Southwark entirely. A house was rented in Seventh- 
street, opposite the hospital’s vacant lot, where we resi- 
ded one year. Here, in the bosom of domestic life, [ en- 
joyed afew months of tranquillity, occasionally hearing 
from Henry W—-—s and Lewis, who were then in the 
southern states, and found a plentiful harvest amone 
the rich planters, where they had made thousands of 
dollars, which the gaming-table absorbed as fast as they 
purloined it; thus circulating instead of accumulating 
the fruits of -his outlawry, for which he bartered peace 
- of mind, reputation, and a quiet conscience; risked man’s 
dearest privilege, and life’s first blessing, liberty, by 
this nefarious trade, without any advantage whatever to 
himself. The first storm that disturbed my present 
calm was a letter frow him, who was then imprisoned 
in Savanna, state of Georgia. In it he said the proofs 
were so strong against him, and the fact so clear, that 
conviction was almost certain, on which he’ would be 
removed to Milledgeville penitentiary, there to expiate 
his crimes by hard labour, meager diet, and entire seclu- 
sion, united to the horrors of an unhealthy climate and 
total want-of money, that being in the scale of justice, 
whuse sword, he feared, would exclude him forever from 
repossessing it. Distressed _by his forlorn situation, and 
impelled by gratitude, I resolved once more to attempt 
his liberation from these impending miseries. For this 
purpose I addressed a letter to his lawyer, another to 
the judge, and one to each of the evidences, who he in- 
formed me were mechanics trom the southward. In these 
I called him my husband, and a father; painted our dis- 
tress in such an affecting light, that the. kind-hearted 
evidences eloped before the day of trial. The judge was 
indulgent, and the lawyers’ humanity alert, therefore 
Henry W——s was discharged. 

During my residence in Seventh-street, one of the 
family was taken so dangerously ill that the attendance 
of a physician was requisite, and a young doctor being 
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called, whose name I forbear to mention, even to you, 
from motives of delicacy, and respect for his family. He 
attended his patient with unremitting attention till per- 
fectly recovered, yet his visits continued, and Iiis atten- 
tions to me became so pointed that I could no longer 
misconstrue their nature. Again had the mischievous 
urchin been, busy with his darts, and doctor G. was soon 
a declared lover, and candidate for my hand. Yet 
highly as [.esteemed his various excellences, I really 
was not disposed to yield my liberty to his desires, 
though honourable, eligible, and flattering; but the fact 
was I dreaded matrimony as the grave of love, happi- 
ness, and peace, for such it had proven to me. Thus 
prejudiced, doctor G. plead in vain; [ esteemed, nay 
partially loved him, for his many virtues, and pure un- 
sophisticated mind, but not sufficient to subdue my ab- 
horrence to the matrimonial fetters, and induce me to * 
give him my hand, besides he being several years my 
junior, a descendent of a Quaker family on whose in- 
Auence and patronage he was in a degree dependent. 
I was fully conscious of the prejudices prevailing 
against me, as also aware of the chain of connexions | 
had formed among the outlaws of the United States, 
(but with that he was then unacquainted) which I was 
sensible had depreciated mein the estimation of the 
public, although I had partially exonerated myself 
from their society, having no intercourse with any of 
thembut Henry W——s and Lewis. These reasons, com- 
bining with my fears and feelings, strengthened my 
resolution, and | persevered in my refusal to involve him 
in my unfortunate fate, as I dreaded his ruin would be 
inevitable should an irrevocable union bind us together 
without the consent and approbation of his family, which 
we were hopeless of gaining. But, impelled by a sin- 
cere and-ardent affection, be continued his visits, gradu- 
ally became acquainted witha few of the outlaws that had 
lately arrived from the southward, as they transiently 
called on me, among whom was Henry W s. Leven 
snformed the doctor of their several occupations, and 
my connexion with them, yet for eight months he con- 
tinually resisted, induced by a youthful and imprudent 
passion, all opposition, generously extenuating m faults, 
and persevered in contending for my hand, as he said, 
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with outlaws and robbers. Several eligible proposals 
were made him by his friends to settle in Pennsylvania 
or New-Jersey, which he invariably refused, declaring 
to me he never would remove to any situation, however 
advantageous, where [ could not accumpany him and ) 
claim that respect and attention due to his wife. For t 
this purpose he evaded their proposals, and _ sailed for | 
one of the southern states, to combat with a disagreea- 
ble and extremely unhealthy climate, depending on my t 
promises of following him on his obtaining a permanent Fl 
residence, and corresponding regularly during our sepa- 
ration. Thus, from false motives of delicacy, [ resigned ( 
a man to whose virtues, talents, and excellences my 
pen, nay, language is inadequate to do justice. He was, 
indeed, so perfect and sincere “ I ne’er shall look upon 
his like again.” 


——s 
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‘¢ But peace to thy heart, though another’s it be, 
Health to thy cheelx, though it bloom not for me.” 


During doctor G.’s visits to me, my health became deli- 
cate, and he, judging the damp air of the opposite va- 
cant ground was injurious, combined with the large 
grape vines that covered our garden, advised my remo: 
val toa more open and salubrious situation. I compli- 
ed with his opinion, and changed our residence to Ele- 
venth-street, where, after. continuing some time, my 
parents left me, and I took the establishment on myself, 
they removing to Locust-street. 

About this time Henry W s returned from New- | 
York, but had been in Philadelphia only three days when 
his ancient enemy, John Hart, whose inveteracy no time 
could ameliorate, arrested him in my house, ona charge 
of having passed two fifty dollar counterfeit notes; he 
was therefore committed to the county prison for trial, 
from whence my exertions released him by a writ of 
habeas corpus, and proper security being eiven before 
the judge; but no sooner was he at liberty than, like an 
eagle darting on its prey, he seized him, e’er he quitted 
the court, on suspicion of his pistuls being stolen from 
a person unknown, although I knew them as his pro- | 
-perty two years before; they had been in his posses- is 
sion during that period, and were the same with which te 
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Mrs. C—p—r and myself had resolutely determined to 
attack the surly son of Erin’s garrison, on our reute to 
Washington; but from delicacy Henry W s forbore 
to call on me as a witness to prove the property. On 
Hart’s deposition and oath that he believed them stolen, 
Henry W——s was remanded to prison, where he was ta- 
ken with the typhus fever, under which he was struggling 
when I procured security for him to the amount of fif- 
teen hundred dollars. ‘This was obtained at my insti- 
vation by Mary Foster, a smart female, who, for her acti- 
vity in. such cases, is denominated the Southwark state’s 
attorney. From prison he was removed to my house, 
where | attended him till restored to health, when he 
departed for the southward. The pistols were never 
advertised, as the law requires, to my knowledge, or 
claimed by any person, but rests, so says: the female 
state’s attorney, in the undisturbed possession of some 
of the officers of the laws; if. not, we may infer that 
Mrs. Hart is fully prepared for personal defence, should 
her garrison be assaulted by a midnight marauder, as 
Capt. Carson’s and Henry W——s’ pistols will never 
miss fire, and his must be with Capt. Carson’s, in her pos- 
session. Being, by my confederate’s departure, re- 
lieved from the arduous task of attending on him 
through a severe mental and bodily indisposition, 
I devoted myself to various female employments in 
fancy work, which was disposed of in several Shops and 
the neighbouring cities. My-friend, Mr. N n, con- 
tinued his visits and protection to me from our first 
meeting in New-York; he was my sole stay and sup- 
port, and so steady was his friendship, that it extended 
to all my children, whom he clothed, educated, and 
ever treated as an indulgent father. 

On my return from that city, e’er I had scarce in- 
haled my native air, the commonwealth again evinced 
its ancient animosity by seizing the property in Third- 
street, and advertizing it for sale by the sheriff. This 
had been conveyed to my bail, previous to my leaving 
Philadelphia to avoid a prosecution for bigamy, but re- 
mained unnoticed till my return. Being apprised of 
this, and pained at seeing it thus about to be sderificed, 
{ addressed a letter to William Findlay, Esq., then go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, offering to relinquish my claim 
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in favour of my children, and come forward to trial, pro- 
vided he would remit the recognizances my bail had 
forfeited; and, unlike his predecessor, Simon, he, with a 
philanthropy that does honour to his humanity, spar- 
ed the orphan’s property. Accordingly I entered secu- 
rity before chief-justice Tilghman for my appearance 
at the ensuing court, were I attended, but the state’s 
attorney not being prepared for trial, the cause was ad- 
journed. Thus passed two courts, and I still stand 
bound by honour to meet the decision, so you may now 
judge wey what a precarious thread my liberty is sus- 
ended. 
: On Mr. N——n’s appointment of guardian to my 
children, he forbore, from delicacy, to take the proper 
steps to legalise his appointment. But that you may 
perfectly comprehend the unjust measures practised 
towards these defenceless orphans, which has reduced 
their portion of Mrs. Febiger’s estate to an apparently 
inconsiderable sum to what it might have been in the 
hands of disinterested trustees, I will state to you their 
proceedings:-—C C » who, being the 
eldest heir in this country, became administrator to the 
estate, but, from what motive, or by whom chosen, I 
know not, W F—— was associated with him in 
the administratorship, the duties of which C C 
¥F fulfilled till he settled all pecuniary affairs, 
when, as the sale ‘of the real estate was all that remain- 
ed unfinished, he resigned, and Mr. F——, who was 
debtor to the estate in a bond of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, proceeded alone, instead of C—— C F 
choosing a substitute, as the law requires. The estate 
was sold in the dull season of winter, at a very low 
price, to C C—— ¥F—, the orphans being 
powerless to oppose these measures. Mr. F 
having, it is probable, acted perfectly in conformity with 
’s views, he relinquished to him two thousand dol- 
lars, being all the per centage for their united services. 
A knowledge of these transactions at length reached my 
ear, when, impelled by paternal affection, 1 threw 2 
caveat inthe office to prevent Mr. F———’s filing his ac- 
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counts, otherwise he would have been exonerated.—— 
Counselled by Thomas Armstrong, Esq., an application 
was made to the Orphan’s Court, who appointed audi- 
tors to investigate the proceedings of the administrators. 
They had frequent meetings, but no advantage accrued 
to my children, in defiance of Thomas Armstrong, Esq.’s 
exertions, whose friendly desire to serve them was 














counteracted by the specious cunning of T B— 
jun. Esq., counsel for W- K-——._ It. appear- 
ed, on inspection of the accounts, that C C 





F had charged the estate with a number of articles, 
tuo tedious to mention. Among these was the mourning 
provided for himself and his sister, Mrs. § 5 
which was very expensive, particularly one shawl, price 
fifty dollars; but these demands were not permitted to 
pass, the auditors considering every person ought to 

ay for their own clothes. Mrs, Febiger, on Captain 
Carson’s death, requested my permission to provide his 
coffin, dead-clothes, &c. which she did agreeable to her 
own wishes. These were charged for out of the 
portion of the property that devolved to his children, 
and I permitted to pass. It is unnecessary for me to 
say what were my feelings when I beheld the right of 
Mrs. Febiger to dispose of her large income questioned, 
after her death, by this unnatural and parsimonious 
executor. Even now I am astonished how he presumed 
+o counteract a transaction which it was the will of 
the tender protectress of his infancy to perform for 
her deceased nephew. 

T— B , sen., Mr. F——’s father-in-law, be- 
jing security to the court for the proceeds of the estate, 
Mr. N n rested satisfied with educating and sup- 
porting the children for some time, till my eldest son 
designing to go to the southward with my brother, he 
called on Mr. F for money to equip him for the 
voyage, as also on his associate, C—— C F—-; 
but these gentlemen refused to pay one dollar to the boy, 
alleging that proper security was not entered. Mr. 
N n was therefore generous enough to advance his 
own money for the lad, whom he clothed suitable to the 
standing of the family, (and the situation he now fills in 
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MRS. ANN CARSON. 
2 respectable counting-house) rather than an orphan de- 
pending on his bounty. . Here was an instance of —-— 
’s friendship for Capt. Carson, and C *s 
fraternal affection, . thus to subject his brother’s chil- 
dren to the humanity of a stranger, while they, on 
a frivolous pretence, withheld what was justly their due. 

Rumour, ever busy with my name, about this period 
began to circulate a report that Mr. N n’s friend- 
ship for me was of an interested nature, which coming 
to *s ear, progressed to that of my ancient 
enemy's, judge —— who, I understood, was predeter- 
mined not to confirm his appointment. Thus the affair 
rested until after his decease, when, Mr. Hallowell suc- 
ceeding, application was made to him to confirm Mr. 
N—-n’s guardianship, which that gentleman (gene- 
rously overlooking the popular prejudice against me) 
politely acceded te, but which Mr. N n declined, 
from motives of delicacy, and another was appointed 
by the court in his place, who has continued the law- 
suit against the administrators and their securities; but 
the business still remains unsettled, and my children 
dependent on their guardian for even the means of exis- 
tence, their education being totally neglected in conse- 
quence of Mr. —_—— not meeting the demands made 
upon him. 

Mr. N——n continued his protection to me and 
my children, till my friendship for C. A., a friend 
and companion of Lieut. Richard Smith, (while in the 
army,) who frequently visited me, gave him umbrage. 
This young man’s acquaintance with me commenced 
during my excursion to the southern states, His highly 
cultivated mind, superior talents, and polished manners, 
commanded my respect; and he insensibly gained a 
warmer interest in my heart than any other of his sex 
had done since Lieut. Smyth’s death; but he being 
partially initiated with the band of outlaws, my family 
uniformly disapproved of our evident partiality to each 
other that rather chilled my attachment; yet, when in 
Philadelphia,he generally visited at my house as a favour- 
ite. He was Henry W-—s’ friend, and had been, as 
have before said, Richard’s companion in arms, and his 
_ visitor in the hour of death. Even to the cell that se- 
cluded him from every eye, had Charles found'the way, 
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Lie and soothed by sympathy his lonely hours. Thigseem- | 
qe ed a bond of unity between us that formed achord too 
| strong to be dissolved by the united efforts of Mr. 

| N n, Henry W s, or Dr. G... He was ofa re- 

spectable family in one’ of the middle states—his 
bi parents educated and supported him in ease and ele- 

Ta gance, but neglected to give him a knowledge of any 

useful employment by which to earn a genteel living. 

je When at maturity he was an excellent reader, complete 

Pel master of his. pen, and wrote elegantly on various sub- 
Bat jects: but these were rather ornamental than useful to 

| him: however, at the commencement of the war, his 

Pt a family obtained a lieutenancy for him in the army, 

where he served with honour to. himself, and satisfac- 

tion to his superior officers. But. peace on her haleyon 
wings brought only pain to Charles, who was on the list 
of disbanded officers at the termination of the war. 

What steps now to pursue for a living, he knew nots 











his patrimony was exhausted: he had no resource but 
to return to his family, (which his ‘proud soul scorned,) 
é | or seeka living, as many othersido, by their wits. Tn this 
i} dilemma accident introduced him to the acquaintance of 
gome of those delectable persons denominated outlaws, 
or venders of spurious money; among whom he found a 
variety of his former companions in arms, and some 
congenial souls: urged by them, and compelled by ne- 
\ cessity; he occasionally engaged in’ the citeulation of 
counterfeit money, but never in any depredation on the 
property of others. He had been for several years sus- 
pected of being a member of the fraternity, before I be- 
| came acquainted with him, and long.a suspicious char-. 
| a acter. On our introduction to each other, that sympathy 
1 a3! of heart and congeniality of mind that had impelled his 
ti friendship for Richard, seemed in an instant to unite us 
: to each other in ‘the bonds of friendship, which nineteen 
. months of sufferings, imprisonment, and sad reverse of 
} fortune bas not obliterated, or ever will. For a long 
ht time he only visited me occasionally, as his business 
20h Bar would permit,—he being then a bird of passage—seldom 
stationary for any time. My first effort in Charles’ fa-~ 
b ih vour was on his being arrested in Baltimore, in company 
| with Henry W——=s, and committed to prison, | was 
| then on an excursion ta Chambersburg, one hundred 
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MRS. ANN GARSON. 2 
and sixty miles distant from Philadelphia, when the in- 
telligence reached my ear. Actuated by friendship 
for both; I instantly set off for that city, where, by 
stratagem, | obtained admittance to the prison. Al- 
though fully convinced they were guiltless of the charge 
alleged against them, yet my efforts for their liberation 
proved ineffectual, and they remained there six months 
loaded with fetters. During this lapse of time Mrs. 
C—p—r, who had removed to the state of Ohio with 
her family, being ill-treated “by her husband, quitted 
him, taking her child, the interesting Adeline, with her 
on horseback. This intrepid woman. had travelled 


with her infant daughter till her funds were exhausted, - 


when she sold her horse for seventy dollars; and with 
the proceeds reached Philadelphia, destitute of money 
and clothes: I received her with open arms, anda 
sincere heart; my home was her’s—my wardrobe was at 
her command. With me she resided for some time. 
Accompanied by her I again went to Baltimore, having 
learned that a convict by the name of Green intended 
coming against Charles and Henry: however, provided 
with proper documents to obviate this evidence, I set 
off to serve them, but was again unsuccessful. Security 
was not to be obtained at any price, and we were com- 
pelled to abandon them to the chance of atrial. After 
feeing counsel, and putting the documents into their 
hands, we returned home. Our efforts succeeded—on 
trial they were acquitted. 

But Chance, and the vices of mankind, would have in- 
sured their release, had they been guilty, I being her 
humble instrument. ‘The accident was amusing, a con- 
firmation of the mask worn by the respectable adminis- 
trators of justice. I was one evening walking with Mrs. 
C—p—r through Baltimore, when a gentleman address- 
ed us, requesting I would permit him to converse pri- 
vately with me. This I for some time refused, saying, 
I had no secrets from my companion; but he pressed 
me so earnestly, that I complied. He was, as he in- 
formed me, well acquainted with my business in that 
place; where, if I would consent to remain some time 
and receive his visits, he would procure the bill of in- 
dictment against my two friends to be framed in such a 
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manner that they should be acquitted. Where then 
was poor virtue, when the laws were thus to become | 
panders of vice? We had extended our walk ‘to How- — 
ard’s woods, when, on my refusal to give him a 
formal answer, he rudely attempted to detain me* 
against my will, declaring he would not conduct me to 
my residence unless I complied with his request. Exas- 
perated at his treacherous and ungentlemanly conduct, mm 
thus drawing me from my friend to that lonesome place, f 
precipitately fled, and literally became a Daphne pur- 
sued by this judicial Apollo, whither I knew not, being al- 
most a total stranger in the city. However, he soon 
overtook me, when, on my remonstrating against the 
barbarity of his behaviour, promising to consider of his 
proposal, and give him an answer on the following day, 
he conducted me home. 1 immediately informed 
T , Esq, my friends’ counsel, of this offer, who 
assured me he would take a proper advantage of 
jt, and keep his honourable brother to his promise, on, 
pain of public exposition. 

On Charles and Henry W s’ release from prison, 
they visited Philadelphia, where Henry w—s re- 
sained a few weeks, and then departed for New York. 
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But Charles, disgusted with rambling, became stationa- 
xy, and boarded in my family, which then consisted of 
myself, children, and servant, nor did I ever take any 
boarders, (as has been reported) either wnale or female, 
except him, or one of his friends occasionally.» He con- ~ 
tinued to reside at my house for eight or mine moiiths; 
during this period he neither attempted to pass spurious 
money, or pursue any illegal meaus for a livelhthood, 
nor in any way participate with: the banditti in their 
schemes or depredations, but made his living entirely by 
his pen, in drawing bonds, deeds, and other legal writings, 
‘1 which he had almost constant employment. ‘Thus t 
lived happy and contented, nor dreaiwned of future ills. 
Mrs. C—p—r had sometime before quitted me, and 
one to private lodgings. ‘This woman, once so apparently 
chaste and upright, was really depraved in heart, which 
I soon discovered, and we parted mutually dissatisfied 
with each other. I have been informed that during my 
imprisonment she engaged deeply in passing counter- 
feit money, and has become 4 notorious coniacer. About 
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the period when she must, I suppose, have commenced 
this line of business, I was arrested in High-street, on a 
warrant issued by James Barker, Esq., then mayor 
of the city. On being conducted to that gentleman’s 
office, I was ushered into a private room, where I con- 
tinued some time, till at length, growing impatient, I 
opened the door and called Mr. Campbell, the high 
constable. He obeyed the summons, and on my.ex- 
postulating with him on this mysterious arrest and de- 
tention, he apologised, making some frivelous excuses, 
and informed me 1 was at liberty to depart when I 
pleased. I presume I must-have been mistaken for 
some person that had committed arecent depredation, as 
Theard no more of the affair. And T now solemnly de- 
clare to you, Mary, that intentionally, I never passed 
a single spurious note, for | had no occasion to risk my 
liberty, as Mr. N——-n supported me in every com- 
fort, and too highly appreciated my safety to permit 
my being gui'ty of any crime to render me amenable 
to the law, which I stood- in awe of from -the speci- 
wen [ had of its lenity, and the humanity of its instru- 
ments. Moreover, I was frequently assailed with notes, 
letters, and offers the most liberal, from gentlemen of 
rank, family, and fortune, had I been disposed to change 
my situation, particularly one in Chesnat-street. But 
! laughed at their offers, committed their epistles to the 
flames, and forgot the writers’ names, or you should 
have a list of them for your amusement. ‘True, I asso- 
ciated with a class of society which is too marked to 
wear a mask, therefore, not respectable; but the reason 
was obvious. Uhad been the victim of misfortune, from 
whom virtuous persons fly as from a contagion; I loved 
society, and therefore received those to my house whose 
names, like my own, was tarnished by errors, nor sought 
for those that shunned me. 

Susan Elliott, who I had not seen for a long time, 
visited me, and disclosed her present unfortunate and 
embarrassed situation. She had been at house-keeping 
for some time, supported by one of. the banditti, 
J. W t, who had left her in distress, with one quar- 
ters’ rent unpaid, for which she expected her goods 
would have been seized by her landlord, Mr. Carles. 
Knowing the liberality of my-disposition in pecuniary 
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affairs, she applied to me for assistance; but not having 
funds of my own to lend her, 1 proposed her removing 
to my house, and performing the household duties of it, 
as I then was without a servant, mine having gone ona 
visit to her friends in Bristol. - This offer she accept- 
ed, and thus became a member of my family. About 
a month prior to the robbery of Mr. Mann, Charles 
had been sometime dangerously ill; my faithful 
‘black servant married, and settled in a house of 
her own, and the principal part of the outlaws with 
whom I was acquainted dispersed throughout the 
states. Thus occupied in domestic duties, and living 
retired from the world, she became more like a friend 
and companion than what she really was, an object 
of humanity._ She assisted me in attending on Charles 
in his illness, which confined him to the house many 
weeks, and incapacitated him from any exertion to earn 
a subsistence. Thus I became involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, from which his anxiety to relieve me in- 
duced him to unite with the party that robbed, Mr. 
Mann’s house. Mr. N————n being absent in Balti- 
more,l had no resource but my own labour. These 
combining circutstances rendered me uneasy, but this 
E endeavoured to conceal from Charles, as he was then 
convalescent, and |} dreaded retarding his recovery. 
We were one day sitting in the parlour, I at’ work, he 
reclining on the sofa, when Dr. Loring called on pe- 
cuniary business, and instantly recognized Charles as 
a former acquaintance, they having served in the army 
together. ‘Ihe meeting appeared to yield mutual satis- 
faction; they conversed some time on days and dan- 
gers long past, till the doctor took his leave, promising 
to repeat his visit. This he did so frequently, that they 
at Jength excited my wonder, and I became uneasy; 
particularly on observing Charles unusually depressed, 
and evidently agitated in mind, after his departure. 
Anxious for his peace, and the re-establishment of his 
health, which I fancied the doctor’s visits did not pro- 
mote, I expressed my apprehension of some unpleasant 
consequences resulting from them. He evaded these 
inquiries, and soothed my fears; but when l.saw seve- 
,ral suspicious looking men introduced, to whom I was 
#’a perfect stranger, and alse, that their conferences had 
an air of mystery, ever being held when I was absent, or 
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engaged in domestic avocations with Susan, again I re- 
monstrated on the impropriety of these secret meetings, 
from which I augured no good could result; but Charles 
peevishly observed, no evil would arise from any busi- 
ness Dr. Loring was engaged in, and that they were 
united by bonds which I could not properly appreci- 
ate. At this absurd idea I laughed, net very highly 
estimating the masonic brotherhood, por their secret 
bonds of fraternity. The doctor continued his visits, 
partly in his professional line, and on the score of 
friendship; yet there was an air of ambiguity that 
alarmed me. «Charles had been several times arrested 
and imprisoned on the charge of having passed spurious 
money, but, he being innocent, ny efforts effected lis 
rélease. . Fully aware that the circulation of this mo- 
ney was not confined to the cloth, but had become an 
article of traflic among unblemished characters, I trem- 
bled Jest the doctor’s influence might involve him in 
that dangerous pursuit. 

These frequent attempts to deprive him of his liber- 
ty rendered me timid for myself and him, whose safety 
1 appreciated equally, if not greater than my own. 
Circumstances continued to transpire disagreeable to 
me fer some days, when Charles undertook to do some 
writing for the doctor, the purport of which I was ig 
norant of ‘his induced me to entertain -a better 
opinion of him, as [had never seen or known any writ- 
ten contracts among them, the banditti with whom [ 
had been acquainted, generally placing the most im- 
plicit confidence in each other, and I forbore further re- 
monstrance, this negociation commenced about the 
beginning of September, 1820, and continued until the 
Jatter end of the month. At length the fatal thirtieth 
of September arrived, a day replete with horrors almost 
equal to tie memorable twentieth of January, 1816. On 
that evening Charles was absent.till 6 o’clock, when he 
returned, apparently deeply depressed in spirits, threw 
himself on the sofa, and-burst into tears. ‘Terrified at 
his manner, | approached him and endeavoured tv lull 
his griefs to peace bylthe tenderest endearments, when 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, Ann, Iam indeed a ruined man;?? 
but the “storm of despair’’ soon passed over, he brushed 
away the falling tear, and upbraided himself for want 
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of courage, and feminine weakness, in thus giving way 
to the impulse of his feelings. I, judging he was mere- 
ly fatigued by his walk, or by some unpleasant occur- 
ence abroad, inquired no farther, imagining by the ex- 
ression he referred to his exhausted health and wasted 
spirits, both having suffered by his late pecuniary em- 
barrassments. We drank tea, and chatted a short time, 
when he again went out; before he left as he tenderly 
embraced my youngest child, and evinced such strong 
marks of agitation, that my fears were excited for his 
safety. “Lhe evening passed slowly on till ten o’elock, 
when he was still absent; this was unusual, as he never 
was out late, even when in perfect health. ‘The dreary 
night rolled on; time seemed to move on leaden stilts, 
for still Charles came not; to sleep was impossible, and 
1 walked my room with hurried and perturbed steps, — 
painfully watching the rising dawn, when I set off in 
pursuit of him, taking his pointer dog with me as a pro- 
tector. Being acquainted witb but few of bis friends, 1 
knew not whither to direct my steps; however, | went te 
Mr. B. J n’s, where I knew he visited, and aroused 
him from sleep. Mr. B. J———n directed me to a house 
about a mile and a half distant from town, the residence 
of Solomon Price, assuring me he had not seen Charles 
since Saturday afternoon, but it was probable he was 
there; I set olf, but was soon convinced his strength 
would -not have permitted his going so far from home 
at the time of night he left it, and [returned to Mr. 
J n’s, who then directed me to Mr. Stoops’; at the 
corner of South and Fourth streets; thither I hastened, 
knocked up Mr. Stoops, who assured me Charles was 
well and safe, and would perhaps be at home before 
me. Relieved from apprehension, I returned as expe- 
ditiously as possible, but was extremely disappoint- 
ed at not seeing him. It was the Sabbath, and not 
choosing to go out again, I waited patiently his re- 
turn, lost in a maze of conjecture of what could thus 
detain him. On that day, soon after dinner, a note was 
left at the house from Charles, requesting me to meet 
him at an appointed place, and asthe situation was soli- 
tary, desired that Susan shonld accompany me; with 
this I complied; we met, and he paid me seventy dol- 
lars in notes, for his arrearages in board. I inquired 
where he had obtained this money so expeditiously: 
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He petulantly replied,‘ That is not your business.” 
Offended at this answer, I behaved very cool, knowing 
he was right, as it was no concern of mine how he pro- 
cured the means to discharge his debts. 

As the evening was fine we walked on till we reach- 
ed the Centre-square, when Charles told Mr. Price, 
who had accompanied him, to escort us.a short distance, 
as he had some. business to transact with a person who 
he expected® would meet him there. Accordingly we 
left him and returned to the Centre-square, agreeable to 
his wishes, where | found him in company with two men, 
whom I learned were J. Mitchel and P. Russell. Charles 
requested me to goto Mr. Stoops and inform him he 
wished to see him immediately. This I refused, as it was 
a public house, and Susan.voluntarily became his mes- 
senger; | accompanied her, waiting opposite the house 
while she informed him of Charles’ request. Mr. Stoops 
soon joined.us, and we proceeded to Joe Mitchell’s resi- 

-dence, whose wife Susan had?promised to conduct to her 
husband. ‘Fhither Mrs. Stoops guided us, as we were 
total strangers to the whole party. On inquiring for 
Mrs. Mitchell we were informed by one of the neigh- 
bours that she was apprehended as an accomplice in a 
robbery committed in Southwark. Alarmed at this in- 
telligence I hastened to Charles, to whom, in hurried ac- 
cents, I related all that I had heard, intreating him to 
return home instantly:and leave the persons he was 
with; and, as IJ, affrighted, hastened on, he caught me by 
the arm, intreating me for God’s sake to cali my ap- 
prehensions or my manner would alarm the citizens.— 
After conversing some time privately with the men he 
joined us, and we proceeded on our way towards home, 
when Charles informed me he would be absent that 
night, and quitted us, in company with Mr. Price. We 
retired early, but had not been long in bed when a Joud 
knocking aroused me from my pillow; { looked out of 
the window and seen several men standing at-the door;. 
I inquired their business. They demanded admittance, 
which I refused, saying, there was only females in the 
house, therefore I would not open the door. A voice 
then civilly requested me to admit them, as he had a 
communication to make, adding he was Mr. Freytag, 
one of the Southwark magistrates. Curious to knew 
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what he could have to say, I dressed myself and opened 
the door, when the good °squire and a posse of con- 
stables entered. I requested them to be seated, but Mr. 
*Squire said he wished to search the house, to which I 
cheerfully assented. He having examined every place 
strictiy, went into my chamber, carefully closing. the 
door, and informed we a most daring robbery had | been 
committed on Mr. Mann, in Southwark, adding, that 
one of the robbers was taken, and had tirned  state’s 


‘evidence, mentioned Dr. Loring, dlias, Mr Wilson, as 


informer, and proceeded to call over the name of every 
individual.as | have given them to you, among whom 
he named Charles A.; adding, if { would give any 
information 1 should receive a liberal reward for it. 
warmly asserted Charles’ innocence, and promised to 
oblige him, if possible, should any thing come under my 
observation. He then. observed he was in a very dan- 
gerous situation with a pretty woman in her bed-cham- 
ber, to which I-coolly replied, that a magistrate’s integ- 
rity in the execution of his duty could certainiy be in 
no danger any place.. On descending the stairs ’squire 
Freytag abruptly stopped, and in a tone peculiar to him- 
self, said, “ Now, Mrs. Carson, I know the nature of 
woman so wel! that I feel assured, for all the money in — 
Mr. Mann’s house, you would not inform on Charles.’ ? 
I satirically replied, that from bis character I-did not 
question his perfect knowledge of the female sex. We 
then returned to the parlour, and the posse departed, 
when I retired to*bed to reflect on the information I had 
received, which I knew not how to credit, nor yet dis- 
believe. On Monday one of Charles’ friends again 
brought me a note; in it he requested another interview 
that evening. Accordingly , attended by Susan, I went to 
the place appointed, where not finding him, we walked 
to the Centre-square; here he joined us, in company 
with Mr. Price, and conversed on the events of the pre- 
ceding night. Lrepeated Mr. Freytag’s information, 
and Dr. Loring’s “treachery, which he warmly execrated, 
but. denied uh knowledge of the affair, laughed at Mr. 
Freytag, saying he was Tike a meddling old 1 woman, but 
concluded by observing that he would leave Philadel- 
phia to avoid the harpies of the law (as he had been 
twice imprisoned merely on suspicion) till the storm 
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* 
dispersed, directed me where to send his clothes, and 
we parted, nor did I see him again for two weeks. Du- 
ring this time | heard no more of the robbery, except 
through the medium of the daily papers, which teamed 
with the affair. At the expiration of this time Charles 
wrote requesting me to meet him ata short distance 
from the city, with which Tcomplied, and, as usual, took 
Susan with me. - We had preceeded but’a short: dis- 
tance, when a slight shower began to fall, which grada- 
ally increased to a heavy rain; yet we went on till we 
inet Charles and his companion, Price, who, in conse- 
quence of the rain, and being five miles distant from 
their retreat, returned home with us. The next day he 
was feverish and low in spirit, and as the rain still con- 
tinued to pour down in torrents, I prevailed on him to 
continue with me.» About ten o’clock we were alarmed 
by a loud knocking at the door, when, on opening the 
window, to my astonishment and horror I beheld Mr. 
M’Clean, attended by two men, who from their appear- 
ance I judged were myrmidons of the law. For a mo- 
ment my courage failed me,and I yielded to the impulse 
of despair. My imagination pourtrayed Charles the in- 
habitant of a dreary prison—the victim of his own fol- 
ly-—perseeuted and condemned to years of misery and 
labour, but from which a moment’s effort of courage and 
exertion, on his part, might preserve him. Thus impel- 
led, my first impulse was to contrive some means for 
his escape, which being done, with an assumed calmness, 
foreign to the feelings of my heart, [ opened the door, 
and the officers of the law entered. On inquiring their 
business, they produced a warrant to search my house 
for the money Mr. Mann had lost. Accordingly I pro- 


- ceeded with them to the cellar; flattering mysclf that 


while they were engaged there he would effect his 
escape, but Providence had decreed it otherwise, and 


he was taken prisoner. Having made sure of their prey 


the search after the money was discontinued, these 
vultures being satisfied with securing to themselves the 
promised reward for the apprehension of his person.— 
Charles’ extreme ill health obliged them to procure a 
coach for his accommodation, and [, anxious for hig 
comfort, and fearful some advantage would be taken of 
him, rashly stepped into the carriage; no thought of 
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danger for myself entered my mind, and thus fearlessly 
rushed into the greatest extremity I ever encountered. 
On our entrance into Mr. Renshaw’s office, Joseph 
Mitchell} one of the. robbers, was: brought forward to 
confront us, he having also become’an informer to pur- 
chase his wife’s liberty (who has since generously re- 
warded his treachery by choosing another mate from 
among his. brother convicts, assigning as a plea for her 
infidelity her first husband, Mr. Fitner, being still liv- 
ing, and Joe having left a wife behind him in England. 
Thus you see the vilest criminals, and the most notori- 
ous bigamy, is suffered to go unpunished.) As this man 
had been privy to my first assignation with Charles after 
the robbery, he implicated myself and Susan Elliott as 
accomplices in the action. .Charles and me were, on 
his oath, committed to prison fora further hearing, and 
Susan arrested; but on her promising to become evi- 
dence against me, she was bailed by Peter Mierken, 
one of the board of inspectors of the penitentiary. 
Thus secured. from imprisonment, she became my de- 
clared enemy and accuser. The fact was, that Charles 
being a handsome, fascinating man, had attracted 
Susan’s amourous fancy, as also that of my late friend 
Mrs. C——p—r,-who resided with her, and excited her 
in her malice against me; but both being foiled in their 
advances to him, which he ever*met with coldness, their 
jealousy of me, and adesire of vengeance, instigated 
Susan to the inveteracy with which she gave her deposi- 
tion on trial; for you know “ There is no fury likea 
woman scorned” by the- man to whom her passion 
has been exposed, and treated with contempt.” We 
remained four days in the county prison, when 
we were again called out for a second hearing, and ‘to 
eur astonishment beheld Susan brought to swear against 
us, whose testimony was’ corroborated by that of Jo- 
seph Mitchel. Charies was finally committed, but as 
no criminal act was ascertained against me, I was ex- 
onerated from confinement on my word of honour being 
pledged to appear in ten days at the’same office. | 

During my imprisonment I met, in this abode of hor- 
ror, a decent, well informed woman, whose superior 
manners attracted my attention, and learning she was 
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Mrs. Stoops, wife to one of the accomplices in the late 
robbery, therefore, implicated in the same charge 
with me. Judging her case like my own, I fancied 
her innocent; the similarity of our situation soon 
brought on an intimacy between us that ultimately 
injured me. 

Perhaps it will be necessary, for your entire satisfac- 
tion, to relate the facts preliminary to my late impri- 
sonment and final disgrace. Joseph Mitchel and Mr. 
Mann were particular friends, recently emigrated to 
this country from England; therefore, the former was 
the daily visitor and confidant of the latter, and pos- 
sessed the knowledge of his having nine thousand 
Spanish dollars (headed in kegs) in his house, all his 
own property, which, from distrust of our banks, he 
held in his own possession. This Joseph Mitchel 
communicated to Mr. Adam Stoops, who conceiving the 
pian of obtaining all, or a part of the money, possible, 
drew Mr. P. Russell and Price into their views; they 
laid the plan before Dr. Loring, which meeting his ap- 
probation, a scheme was devised to draw Mr. Mann 
from his own house, not wishing to commit personal vio- 
lenceonany body. This plan was thus affected:—Charles 
being induced by Dr. Loring to write a letter to Mr. 
Mann, as from an English gentleman, and his particu- 
lar friend, stating, he had a legal claim on a large and 
valuable property in the state of Delaware, which he 
proposes resigning the onehalf of to Mr. Mann, provided 
1e would become his agent, and recover the whole. 
Of these letters, Dr. Loring, alias Wilson, was to per- 
sonate the bearer from England, but then residing in 
New-York; from hence the letter was apparently to be 
sent, and Dr. Loring forged the post-mark of that city 
at J. Mitchel’s house. ‘This letter was received, but 
prudently cautious, M1. Mann, whose avarice was 
tempted by the bait thus artfully thrown out for him, 
dispatched his son, a lad, and J. Mitchel to ascertain the 
truth of the information; which, to his astonishment, he 
discovered to be in some measure correct, as sucha prop- 
erty was recorded in the office, and they returned to 
report accordingly. The conspirators, foiled by Mr. 
Mann’s sending a substitute, instead of going himself 
fo New Castle, as they calculated, called a genera] 
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meeting at Stoops’ house, when their fertile invention 
soon devised another plan to draw him from home. 
Conscious that the old Enghshman would lose his life 
before his money, which was his idol, a power of attor- 
ney was then drawn, and Dr. Loring, as Mr. Wilson 
from New York, was introduced in person to Mr. Mann, 
by J. Mitchel, to whom he delivered it, and in whose 
house he was politely entertained, and became a daily 
visitor; this scheme succeeded, and Mr. Mann set off 
for Delaware. Having removed their principal adver- 
gary, the confederates persuaded Charles, who had no 
intention of being further concerned than doing the 


writing, to accompany them, aud participate in the 


spoil, which he reluctantly did. One of them watched 
Mr. Mann jun., going out in the evening, when Dr. 
Loring knocked at the door, feigning the son’s voice; 
the old lady admitted him without hesitation; the band 
rushed in, secured her, and proceeded to search the 
house for the money, which, after some time, they dis- 
covered concealed ina clothe-press, in kegs contain- 
ing one thousand dollars each. Designing to be paid 
for plundering, they carried out several kegs, but only 
got two off with them. An immediate alarm rising 
from ‘the neighbours hearmg an unusual noise in the 
house, which excited their attention, the banditti 
were forced to escape with the one-third of their pro- 

osed booty, which was carried off by Russell and 
Stoops, who sectired nearly the whole for their own 
use, as, on division, Charles received only one hundred 
and sixty dollars, Price the same, J. Mitchel three hun- 
dred and twenty-five for his portion, which he decently 
interred that night in the field where the money was 
divided. The remaining three hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars fell to Russell’s share, with which he escaped to 
Boston, where he was apprehended and brought back | 
to this city. Stoops, however, effected his retreat to 
Nova Scotia with the other keg, leaving his wife to 
suffer for his crimes. 

Having now given you the particulars of the robbery, 
as I learned them in the course of the trial, and im part 
from Mrs. Stoops, I will proceed with my story. Af- 
ter Charles’ final commitment to prison for trial, at the 
court of Oyer and ‘Terminer, Mr. Renshaw ivited me 
into his private office, where, after drinking a glass of 
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wine, he proposed my forming an intimacy with Mrs. 
Stoops, by visiting her house, and extracting the know- 
ledge she possessed of the retreat of her husband, who 
was still supposed to be in the city, concealed with 
some of his ends and also of the route Russell had 
taken; observing, that on the detection of these two 
men, and the recovery of the money, every means in 
his and Mr. Mann’s power should be exerted in behalf 
of Charles. Exasperated at Russell and Stoops’ treache - 
rous conduct towards him, in defrauding him of the mo- 
ney for which he was about to suifer, I cheerfully com- 
plied with his request, and visited Mrs Stoops, from 
whom I received part of the information I have given, 
but she artfully concealed her knowledge of the place 
Stoops had fled too. J, however, learned Russell’s route; 
which enabled them to pursue him effectually. This I 
communicated to Messrs. Renshaw and Mann, and 
was still endeavouring to detect Stoops, when, one 
very unpleasant evening, (October the twenty-third, 
1820,) before the limited time elapsed that I was to ap- 
pear at Mr. Renshaw’s office, as I was sitting with my 
children at home, three officers abruptly entered the 
parlour and arrested me “ charged on- oath of Thomas 
Mann with conspiring and confederating together with 
Margaret Stoops, to defraud and impeverish him of his 
estate, as he had just cause to suspect and _ believe.” 
At the office Imet Mr. Mann; Mrs. Stoops was also a 
prisoner, but assisted by the advice of Edward King, 
Esq., her counsel. On hearing the new charge against 
me I remonstrated in vain, alleged its illegality, 
and pourtrayed the artifice Mr. Renshaw had adopted 
to draw me into my present situation (when he well 
knew I was a total stranger to Mrs. Stoops previous to 
my imprisonment on this charge, and it was with ex- 
treme reluctance that I consented ever to visit her 
house. Had Mr. Renshaw been a stranger to me prior 
to my arrest, [ might have excused him; but such 
treachery from a man who had known me at a period of 
life when no obloquy was attached to my character, it 
was barbarous; especially as [had ever estimated him 
in a superior degree to any of his brother magistrates 
in Southwark, who are generally a set of ignoramuses 
risen fr“: the lowest grades of society.) Remonstran- 
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ces’ and intreaties. for permission only to return -home 

with, my children, who bad accompanied me, till I could 

procure bail in-the sum of two thousand dollars, were 

vain, as Mr. Mann warmly opposed the indulgence Mr. 

Renshaw appeared to grant me. ‘Thus, without the pro- 

secutor being compelled to prove the justice of his ac- 

cusation against me, was the commitment made out, 

and’ your unfortunate friend again conducted to prison. 

But Providence interfered in my favour; a strange gen- 

tleman, actuated: by the purest humanity, took charge 

of the youngest. child, while the elder went in search 

of. security, which he obtained, and, in less than an hour 

after my imprisonment, I was again at liberty, restored 

tomy home and. weeping orphans by the kindness of a 
disinterested friend, towards whom the warmest grati- 
tude still swells my heart, which it pants to evince, 
should circumstances. ever permit meso to du. ‘The 
security being given but for a few days, I again attehd- 
ed Mr. Renshaw’s office, fully resolved. on going to 
prison. From hence I could be removed by a writ of 
habeas ccrpus before one of the judges, where, as the 
prosecutor could not substantiate his charge, { am con- 
fident I should have been acquitted; but, on expres- 
sing my determination to this effect, Mr. Kittera, in 
conjunction with Mr. Renshaw, reduced the bail to tive 
hundred dollars. This artifice completely entrapped 
mein their snares, as the fancied indulgence of reduc- 
ing the. bail prevented my realizing my intentions, 
andicompelled me to stand a public trial. Feeling as- 
sured of an acquittal, which | wished should be as pub- 
lic as my persecutions, I left the office, on giving my 
word to enter security the next day. Had any con- 
sciousness of guilt rested on me, I would then have es- 
caped, and thus defeated the malice of my enemies; 
but, in compliance with my word, the requested security 
was given, and I trusted to the equity of our laws for 
exoneration. . 

But I will now return to the unfortunate Charles, 
who, during this time, remained in prison, as every ef- 
fort to obtain bail proved abortive. To him, in the 
first moments of despair, wrote the fatal note which Mr. 
produced against me. This I would transmit to 
you, but Mr, ———=—_ withholds the original under the 
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petty pretence of its being mislaid; and therefore, 
to show you upon what ambiguous testimony ] was con- 
victed, I will, as far as memory serves, transcribe it for 
you. In it Istated. that Susan had been treacherous to all 
parties, even betraying her favoured admirer, Price, as 
far as her knowledge extended, and our late private in- 
terviews., I, wishing to be concise, merely said, “we 
are betrayed,” alluding to the friendship subsisting be- 
tween him and myself. “Susan has blown,” still re- 
fering to my subject; then, to console him, I observed, 
“though dil the world forsake you, yet I never will 
whilst I live.” But despondency predominating in my 
mind, I added, “ would to. God this was the last night of 
my life,” fancying the grave my only refuge from hu- 
man prejudices and persecutions. “These lines I was 
at a loss how to send; but Susan’s ingenuity obviated 
the difficulty, by enclosing the note in a half pound of 
vutter, which was going to him with other provisions 
which f daily supplied him. with. 

You will probably be surprised at Susan’s being in 
my house after’ her recent conduct; but I assure you it 
was entirely accidental; she having found some means 
of supporting a-house, had come to remove her furnt- 
ture, when she suggested this expedient for conveying 
my communication to Charles, which I had written the 
night before. Whether or not she disclosed to the 
keepers of the county prison the secret contents of the 
butter, | cannot say, but she hastily left the house soon 
after the departure of the messenger with the fatal scroll, 
which the turnkey discovered in its couverts he handed it 
to Mr. Dayton, head gacler, who transferred it to my 
old friend, the deputy state’s attorney, by whom, 
with al! due consideration, it was introduced to the 
acquaintance of judge and jury. 

On the inauspicious day of Charles’ trial, I called at 
Mr. Z. Phillips’ office, he being my counsel, who ad- 
vised my going over to court, which | complied with, 
and, contrary to law, was made prisoner in the court, 
my security raised to two thousand dollars, and I 
was therefore conducted to the county prison. Was I 
the deep, artful woman that prejudice pourtrays me, 
Y would have removed my trial te a hicher tribunal, and 
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escaped my enemies’ inveteracy; but, trusting the 
scales of justice, 1 feared not her sword, and be- 
came its victim, as Mr. Sergeant united with his depu- 
ty in the enormous bail demanded of me, contrary to 
the state constitution, which expressly provides against 
heavy bail in’ all cases, its foundation being laid by 
the liberal William Penn, in conjunction with the el- 
ders of the society of quakers, whose philanthropy ex- 
tended to the worst criminals, which I was not, being 
more sinned against than sinning. 

My children being in an eligible situation at board, 
and my house properly secured, I resigned myself to 
this, as | supposed, temporary confinement, with calm 

hilosophy, and patiently waited the impending trial. 
The day at length arrived; all parties met in the court 
house, when the accused persons were arraigned to- 
gether, the judges flattering themselves with making a 
short job of it, being determined to try us al presto, as a 
juggler performs his leverdemain pranks. Of the trio, 
then seated on the wool-sack,’I must give you some 
idea, though Tam conscious my colouring will be faint 
when contrasted with the original. The first and high- 
est In my estimation whom L shall introduce to you, iS 
judge Hiallowell, a man of considerable talent, and 
regularly initiated at the bar, consequently a jearned limb 
of the law, who is held in high estimation in Philadel- 
yhia; therefore, how he became guilty of such a faux 
pas as to attempt trying principals and aécessaries to- 
wether, Lam at a loss to determines, but perhaps he was 
influenced by the associate judges, one of whom, judge 
Ferguson, is, as fatne reports him, a determined woman- 
hater, being an old bachelors and, as there were three of 
the (to him) obnoxious sex arraigned, probably he was 
anxious for an opportunity to vent his spleea on our 
devoted heads. ‘The third one, judge Morton, being a— 


hatter, accustomed te throw all the hats into the colour- 


ing kettle together, was disposed to treat us in the 
same cavalier manuer, as the most expeditious. mode of 
dispatching business. fe is a man of. a weak and_su- 
perficial understanding, and perhaps not teo sane in 
d, as his mother was many years confined for luna- 


min 
Now, as medical -men all admit 


cy by her husband. 
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insanity to be hereditary, he may inherit his mother’s 
complaimt, and have been non compos menius at the 
time of our trial,—but.on this [ cannot decide, certain 
itis they made the attempt to try us all ina bunch, 
(as Mr. King said) like a rope of onions, in defiance of 
law, justice, or common sense, which certainly requires 
the guilt of the principal performers to be substantiated 
before the supernumeraries can be introduced upon the 
stage, But this 1 suppose was overlooked by the igno- 
rance of the associate judges, as we cannot reasonably 
suppose Mr. Morton studied the art and mystery of 
hat-making and the laws of the country together, for I 
believe ne master hatter would permit an apprentice 
boy to lay a law-book before him while at work at the 
planking kettle, or polishing hats. And if youth is the 
only season to acquire learning, I may venture to think 
his honour an unlearned judge, as not only his youth, 
but the meridian of life, was passed in toiling for bread. 
Nor was tlie education of childhood calculated to ex- 
pand his mind, as his parents were poor people, unable 
to expend much on the education of their children, of 


whom they had several. Now these able coadjutors. 


might have prevailed over judge Hallowell’s superior 
knowledge, and as the majority turn the scale, he per- 
haps coincided his sense of justice and law to them, to 
preserve our republican system uncorrupted. But our 
lawyers, Z. Phillips, Edward King, and_D. P. Brown, 
Esqs. were not so accommodating, they warmly, learn- 
edly, and with spirit contended against the illegality of 
their proceedings; but finding it impossible to convince 
the inexorable judges that they were entering on an 
action contrary to law, they resorted to the only legal 
measure that remained for them to pursue in our fa- 
vour, and advised us, by challenging, to exhaust the ju- 
ry. This was done, the judges adjourned the court for 
one month, and we were remanded to prison, where we 
remained during that period. At length we were all 
Separately tried and convicted, with the exception of 
-J. Mitchell’s wife, who received her liberty as the re- 
ward of her husband’s perjury. Charles and P. Rus- 
sell were condemned each to eight years confinement 
and hard labour; J: Mitchell seven, and Dr. Loring 
one year, for forging the New York post-mark. On my 
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being arraigned, Susan Elliott, who Thad sheltered in 
her every extremity, and carefully screened from public 
censure, (even her infamy) appeared in court as the on- 
ly evidence against me, and her testimony, though un- 
important in itself, united with the note I had written 
to the unfortunate Charles, sealed my doom, it appear- 
ing to the jury, when perverted by Mr. ,as a secre} 
acknowledgment of guilt. The sentence, “ we are be- 
trayed,” was the part he chose principally to make 
his learned animadversions on, as that, he said, 
was a direct confession of my being an accomplice in 
the robbery. Nor was he less severéon my assurances 
of fidelity to my ill-fated friend, which. he called base 
and infamous; thus it might appear to him, who perhaps 
never felt the sentiment of friendship, unless upon in- 
terested motives. My desponding aspiration for death, 
though a natural impulse of a spirit oppressed by evils 
which originated in prejudice and worldly persecution, 
he styled impious; observing, I wished to rush into the 
abe of my Creator with all my crimes upon my 
ead. Yet where was the impiety of wishing to encoun- 
ter the judgment of an Omnipotent and Omnipresent 
Creator, to whom all the secrets of our hearts are 
known, rather than a blind, ignorant, prejudiced wor'd, 
whose laws I had unintentionally offended by notprose- 
cuting for a divorce from captain Carson, previous to 
my marriage with Richard Smyth, and since, in terrify- 
ing Simon Snyder. ‘Therefore, to the merey of my God I 
was then more willing to trust than the justice of man; 
and the result of the trial proved [ was ultimately right, 
justice and mercy being the attributes of our Heaven- 
ly Father, while man_prowls like the midnight wolf 
seeking for his prey. fe, however, succeeded for once 
to influence the jury against me, and I-was convicted 
for two years, as an accessary after the robbery was 
committed, for which | must return my humble thanks 
to Messrs. Freytag and Renshaw; the first for the® in- 
formation he gave me in his nocturnal visit, and the 
latter for employing me as a secret emissary in the de- 
tection of Russell, and also in visiting Mrs. Stoops’ 
house, as I was a total stranger to the affair till im- 
volved in it by those gentlemen, and therefore my con- 
Viction was the result of being in their bad company, 
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as | was the last person in the world to whom Charles 
would have divulged so mortifying a secret, he well 
knowing [held all depredations in the most sovereign 
contempt. : 

During the trial Messrs. Brown and King, counsel 
for Mrs. Stoops, displayed an interest in the cause that 
does them honour; both were eloquent and pathetic; 
every faculty was exerted in defence of their client, but 
their efforts failed, and she was convicted, as accessary 
before and after the fact, for the term of four years. My 
trial being the last, Z. Phillips, Esq. arose and address- 
ed the court and. guyry in my defence; but labouring un- 
der indisposition he was very concise, merely stating 
that the testimony before them was of no importance, 
being only calculated to prove too much friendship for 
that young man at the bar, (pointing to Charles,) which 
had Jed me into errors, but not criminality. He then 
asserted that the law did not admit of the accessary be- 
ing tried until all the principals were convicted. This 
the learned judges doubted till he gave them occular 
demonstration, by producing the law-book, and present- 
tng the act to their astonished view. In this it appear- 
ed that if A, B, and C, are confederates together in any 
erime, and any two of the principals escape, that the 
accessaries cannot be legally tried until the whole of 
the principals are taken and convicted; and on this plea, 
fully assured ofits sufficiency, he rested; but the judges, 
in defiance of law, having convicted Margaret Stoops, 
were determined we should not endure the pangs of a 
separation, proceeded with my trial, although three of 
the robbers had escaped, and I became an inhabitant of 
the penitentiary. Indeed the whole of this trial was 
conducted contrary to every principle of law or justice, 
the conspirators being’ indicted for burglary instead of 
grand larceny, burglary being a forcible entrance or 
house-breaking, which they had not committed, the door 
being voluntarily opened to them by Mrs. Mann. How 
Mr. Kittera happened to succeed in throwing this sum- 
merset over the Jaw when he made out the bill of in- 
dictment, or why their counsel suffered it to pass, I 
cannot determine; but we were all sentenced to that ef- 
fect; the punishment for grand larceny being only three 
years, extended to its utmost limits. The counsel for 
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Mrs. Stoops and myself immediately moved for another 
trial, which the court granted, but both were, by an 
overt act of the judges, lodged in the penitentiary, 
where we remained eleven months. 

I will now conclude withsan account of my suffer- 
ings while I remained there, having gone over the per- 
secutions I endured previous to this mock-trial—the 
inconveniences | would have suffered, being partially 
alleviated while in the county prison by the attention 
of my mother, who supplied me with provisions, clothes, 
&c.—and enter on the horrors of the far-famed peniten- 
tiary of Philadelphia, to which, as agconvict, 1 was for 
the first time conducted. On my” entrance into this 
abode of vice, misery, and tyranny, my feelings were 
not so agonizing as on both former occasions, (when 
J had merely been committed for trial) but infi- 
nitely more humiliating. We proceeded from the court, 
in sad procession, to the penitentiary ia a body, namely 
Charles, Joseph Mitchell,-P. Russel, Margaret Stoops, 
and your humble servant, escorted by the harpies of 
the law, who having presented their order, we were 
admitted into this hospitable dome. During my pre- 
vious confinement and trial I supported that dignity of 
character so peculiarly my own, but on advancing to 
take leave of Charles my heroism vanished, and 


The trembling tear then started to my eye, 

My quivering lip betrayed the struggling sigh; 

With anguished heart I pressed his clay cold hand, 
And scarce could pride my smothered grief command. 


We turned different ways; | however walked into the wo- 
men’s hall, wiere the sight of fifty miserable wretches, of 
all colours and ages, spinning, clothed in the convict ap- 
parel, so shecked.me that my fortitude evaporated, and 
mortified pride usurped its place; the idea that I too 
would make one of this delectable group so oppressed 
my heart that, had not a flood of tears relieved me, I really 
think it-would at that instant have burst, and I been 
released from sublunary woes, but this: passion soon 
subsided and a paroxysm of rage succeeded, which f ven~ 
ted on the women for thus abjectly submitting to their 
fate, then on poor Mr. Black, who I threatened to pun- 
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ish if he attempted to exercise any authority over me 
in my fallen state, while my depressed companion, 
Mrs. Stoops, wept incessantly, and by this imbecility 
of mind became the next object of my contempt, as [ 
upbraided her passionately in suffering “ one tear drop 
to fall.”” Having vented my spleen:on all around me, 
my rage impelled me next to attack the dress peculiar 


to this prison, which I vowed no power on earth should. 


compel me to adopt. ‘Thus, in scolding animate and 
inanimate objects, my passion exhausted itself; I then 
walked into the sick-room to reconnoiter its situation, 
and there took upgmy quarters during the day. ‘The 
nurse received me with kinflness, sympathised in my 
misfortunes and svothed my soul to something like har- 
mony. ‘The distress of its miserable inhabitants, when 
contrasted with my situation, ameliorated the bitterness 
of imprisonment. I was blessed with the most perfect 
health and strength of body and mind; my residence 
was transient when compared with many there, who it 
appeared impossible would be released by any thing but 
the dart of death, while I could yet hope to breath the 
air of liberty; this reflection soothed the stormy passion 
of despair, which fled before the calmness of reason.— 
Here the inspectors generously permitted me to re- 
main for a few days, till L became partially reconciled 
to my novel situation, without offering me any employ- 
ment. At length part of the dress was sent me, in which 
I was requested to equip myself; but-this I firmly refu- 
ed to comply with, still adhering to my first resolution. 
Atiength Peter Mierken came up tothe sick-room to 
see me, and entered on a mild expostulation, which sof- 
tened my heart, and a compromise was made. I took the 
detested garments, which I modelled to suit my taste; 
to these I.added part of my own, by his indulgent per- 
mission, which upon the whole was well calculated to de- 
fend me from the damps of this dreary abode, as well 
as protect me from the inclemency of our ever-varying 
climate at that season. Figure to yourself my tall per- 
son arrayed ina striped linsey petticoat, and short-gown 
of the same texture, all of a comfortable thickness, a pair 
of coarse woollen stockings, that seemed if they would 
bid defiance to time; add to these a pair of leather 
shoes and muslin cap, then you have my tout ensemble 
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before you—* Pray how do you like the picturer” Yet I 
assure you in this dress I looked like a bouncing coun- 
try lass, such as Knickerbocker discribes in his picture 
of New-York, and very quietly seated myself to work 
at making shirts of tow-linen, such as is used for wag- 
gon-covers and house-cloths, not even bleached. I con- 
tinued at this employment a short time, when I had the 
honour of being appointed superintendent of the ladies? 
wardrobe, and selecting and repairing their clothes. 
for them; but here [ found ample room for industry, the 
clothes being in a state of extreme distress for want of 
patching, which the wearers did not understand, . or 
were too lazy to perform, they bein®generally the low- 
est grades of society, scarce one removed from Hotten- 
tots; yet these I undertook to civilize and bring into 
some kind of order, but I was, alas! like Orpheus, en- 
deavouring to humanize brutes, or worse than these, the 
Thracian dames, who beat out his brains with his bow 
for endeavouring to harmonize their minds by his melo- 
dy. Many of them hated me for the care I manifested 
for them, toiling all day to keep them decent and com- 
fortable. In addition to. this was added the inspection 
of from four to five hundred shirts weekly, from which 
the worst were to be selected to repair the others, also 
cutting out from twenty to forty new ones in the same 
period and marking all the women’s separate garments 
in their full name with indelible ink; you will, perhaps, 
my dear friend, be surprised that I should undertake to 
erform such various duties in so short a time, but I 


must observe 


“That major-domo was I 
Of this. great family,” 


having several assistant females who worked under 
my direction. The principal of these were my unfor- 
tunate friend, Mrs. Stoops, and Louisa Wolfe, wife of 
the celebrated musician of that name, who was con- 
victed for larceny;—to this uncommon exertion I was 
stimulated by Mr. Mierken having promised me that 
Charles’ liberty should be the ultimate reward of my 
services to the institution in my appointed department, 
conditionally, that I gained the approbation of the in- 
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spectors. ‘Thus excited, J laboured unremittingly for 
him and them. 

As I have probably excited your curiosity, I will now 
give you some information of the general situation of 
the interior of this penitentiary, so celebrated for its 
humanity, and the wisdom manifested in its regulations. 
The part assigned for the use of the females is the west 
end, called the wing; this’ consists of two halls, and 
eight rooms opening into them, the lower one of 
which is appropriated to the use of the spinners.. Here 
promiscuously, without distinction of age or colour, 
they pursue their daily avocations; and also, at one 
table, take their scanty meals, black and white together 
ranged, a “motley group.” Their allowance consists of 
one pint of rye coffee, without milk, and from three to 
tour ounces of brown bread, of the coarsest kind, for 
breakfast; the dinner of one pint of soup each, about two 
ounces of meat, to which is added two potatoes, and a 
smail piece of the same bread. This soup is made of 
the coarest, poorest, and cheapest beef the Philadelphia 
market affords, thickened with rye or Indian meal, and 
frequently bears a stronger resemblance to thin paste, 
or slop for swine, than food for human beings;—the | 
third -meal is a pint of molasses and water, with bread 
of the same quality and quantity. This is their inva- 
riable diet, except when the potatoes are omitted, which 
generally happens in the spring. From these delectable 
viands I shrunk in terror and disgust, particularly on 
seeing the company assembled round the dining-table, 
catching their meat in their fingers, and gnawing it 
like dogs, no knives or forks being then allowed them. 
Disgusted by the appearance of the table, and the gro- 
tesque figures that surrounded it,’ I absolutely refused 
to make one of the group, and, for some time, eat in the 
sick-room. At length Mr. Mierken inquired the reason 
of my thus absenting myself from table; to him I frank- 
ly declared [ could not dine-without a knife and. fork, 
fingers and teeth not being very agreeable substitutes 
for these necessary articles. ‘The next day knives were 
sent in, and as I had a plate and fork of my own, my 
objections were partially obviated. But I failed in my 
attempt to have the coloured people removed, who 
were however placed at the lower end of the table. 
co 
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The first night of my residence in this mansion of 
misery, my suffering companion, who was_ labouring 
under severe mental and bodily indisposition, and my- 
self, were consoled. by the idea that we should be al- 
lowed the privilege of occupying the same apartment; 
but here we deceived ourselves, humanity being ex- 
tinguished by policy in the bosoms of some of the in- 
spectors, who therefore adjudged us to different rooms: 
but this separation was temporary, for, in a few weeks, 
by the order of Dr. , she was removed to my apart- 
ment. This, united with the humane, fatherly kindness 
of’ Mr. Black, who had the care of the west wing, ame- 
liorated the horrors of my situation; and though I some- 
times wept my fate, yet the tears were not embittered 
by severity from the inspectors or keepers, who, gene- 
rally: appreciating my services, issued but few com- 
matids, leaving me to the impulses of my free will, 
generously giving me this semblance of liberty.— 
Thus employed I continued in comparative tranquillity, 
ever busy, generally serene, and sometimes gay. The 
hall was of extensive dimensions, and partially warmed 
by a small ten-plate stove, slenderly supplied with 
fuel—the pipe extending so far along the hall that its 
draught was weakened, and we had frequently volumes 
of smoke to contend with, which materially injured my 
eyes; these, by constant employ and confined air, 
became weak. To avoid those inconveniences, the Sab- 
bath being a day of rest from our labours, I generally 
passed in the seclusion of my chamber, submitting to 
be locked‘ in without fire, rather than encounter the 
smokey hall,which was on that day converted intoa place, 
of worship, where Mr. Manning, with ether preachers of 
the Methodist persuasion, gave exhortations and prayer, 
all joining in the social worship, from which I alone 
was absent; not from disrespect to either my Creator 
or his ministers, but to save myself from idle curiosity, 
rest from labour, and to reflect at leisure—not feeling 
any disposition to unite with the wretches surrounding 
me, when I could: possibly avoid it—considering reli- 
sion as a pure aspiration of the heart, which was as ac- 
ceptable at the throne of grace rising from a cell or 
dungeon, as a cathedral, and not thinking my absence 
from prayer, or attendance, of any importance, In 
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addition to these reasons, I was disgusted with the hy- 
pocrisy of the blacks, who formed a large majority 
in our female republic. They, to ingratiate themselves 
with the visitors, affected to feel the powers of religion 
to so violent a degree, that persons in their immediate 
vicinity were endangered by the surprising feats of 
agility they performed, besides having their attention 
diverted from the service by their grotesque grimaces, 
that frequently excited the risible faculties of those 
around, and their olfactory nerves most grossly offend- 
ed by a noisome effluvia, which to me was insupporta- 
ble. But no sooner were our guests departed than the 
mask fell, and I beheld the cloven foot of their master, 
for the most horrid imprecations issued from.their lips, 
better calculated for the regions of Pluto than uttered 
by tongues that had but a few minutes before been em- 

loyed in prayer and praise of the Supreme Being. 

These women being so sunk in the depth of depravity 
and guilt, that all hopes of their reformation, either from 
example ur préevept, appears impossible. My first severe 
sufferings originated. in my abhorrence of the scenes tf 
have just been describing. 

It was on a sultry Sunday in July that (as I was en- 
joying myself in the mental luxury of perusing avery in- 
teresting work on the divinity of Christ, which one of our 
female visitors had loaned me, seated in the upper hall,) 
my studies were interrupted by the voice of Mr. Geise 
(he having succeeded to Mr. Black’s place for a time, 
who was dangerously ill) running into the hall and 
calling in a loud imperious tone, “Turn down, turn 
down,” then addressing me particularly, individually 
required my attendance, in a tone and manner so totally 
opposite to Mr. Black’s mild, feeling, and gentle meth- 
od of speaking, that it sensibly wounded my feelings, 
and occasioned a momentary irritation of temper, under 
which excitement I hastily followed him down stairs, in 
expectation of seeing Mr. Palmer, under whose imme- 
diate protection the women considered themselves.— 
The west wing had been particularly assigned to his 
direction, and as this gentleman uniformly evinced, to- 
wards all the females under his care, that delicacy and 
protection that women generally look up to man for, he 
was, therefore, not only respected, but beloved by all its 
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inhabitants, who revered him as a guardian spirit, which 
was manifest by the smile.of pleasure that ever irradi- 
ated their countenances on his approach,and seemed the 
harbinger of liberty, as it was generally from his philan- 
thropy, and through his intercessions, these unfortu- 
nate beings obtained their wished-for pardon. But 
instead of meeting the protecting spirit I was in 
search of, I encountered the Vero of the institu- 
tion, of whom [ inquired, did. the regulations of that 
house. enjoin afl persons to attend on divine ser- 
vice as performed there? (I well knowing that liber- 
ty of conscience was. one of the principle privileges 
our national constitution held out to its citizens, to 
purchase which the blood of thousands had been shed, 
and my own family material sufferers) Instead of giv- 
ing me a direct answer, he waved his hand with the 
haughty air of a West India planter to his slave, and 
ina majesterial tone answered, “Madam, ’tis my order 
that you go.” Stung to the soul by his answer and im- 


‘perlous. manner, so far beneath that ofa gentleman, (2 


character he aspires. too,) I replied, “ But, sir, that 1s 
not the question [ asked you:—J wish to know whether 
the inh ane of this house compel every person to at- 
tend meeting?” Again he waved his hand, and in the 
same tone replied, “It is my order, madam, that you go.” 
I then observed that I had no idea of people being thus 
compelled to worship in a form different from the reli- 
gion they were brought up too, and walked away,in- 
tending to.go in the yard, as the service had not com- 
inenced, when, in a tone of the most inveterate rage, he 
exclaimed, “Away with her, put her to the cells,’ waving 
his hand.as he spoke, and _precipitately retreating from 
the door. Mr. ***** approached me, as I expected to en- 
force obedience to the imperial mandate of his superior, 
but halted at a respectful distance, intimidated. by an in- 
ternal sensation of which he alone is the best judee — 
This pusillanimous old man has so long sacrificed hu- 
manity to interest, that he may justly be called an au- 
tomaton, moved at the pleasure of the inspectors, tu 
whom he is a fawning sycophant; for, was his courage 
equal to his servility, he would, indeed, be a proper in- 
strument for any purpose his employers chose to appro 

priate him. Mr. advanced from his: couveré 
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retreat, when, perceiving the keeper’s irresolution, he 
stepped back into the passage, as I supposed, to call ; 
who may be denominated, without deviating from truth, 
the principal, most malicious and inveterate tormentor 
and instrument of torture in this inquisition; for was he 
not restrained by the humanity of some of the inspectors, 
and‘the mildness of Mr. Holloway, hundreds would fall 
victims to his diabolical propensities to torment his fellow 
man; a word, a look, nay, even a momentary smile of 
pleasure on the care-worn countenance of the unhappy 
beings subject to his power is sufficient to excite his mal- 
ice, and subject them to a rigorous punishment. I, my 
dear Mary, have often, when I contemplated the fine fea- 
tures and manly figure of this man, thought pity it were so 
fair an exterior covered so black a soul, for what is the 
form of man when the finer feelings are ingulphed in the 
abyss of cruelty? Imagination has often pourtrayed him 
to my mind’s eye, as exercising his jealous power over 
men to whom he is inferior in every respect, till my 
fancy sickened at the view, and I mentally exclaimed, 
“thank God heis but a turnkey.” For when I have seen 
him drageing a deli¢ate female, but half dressed, down 
a flight of stairs and through a hall, just wet for scrub-_ 
bing, to the cells, for a frivolous offence to Mr. Black, 
which that good old man would willingly have over- 
looked,—I may naturally infer what his treatment of 
the men must be. ‘This incident occurred early in 
the merning, when, roused by the cries of the suffering 
woman, I rushed from my chamber, and beheld the hor- 
rid sight, from which I shrunk appalled, and fancy deli- 
neated him as a savage of the forest dragging its prey 
to the den to satiate its rapacious appetite;) but 1 was 
agreeably surprised when [ heard Mr. Roberts sum- 
moned (who, though strict in the performance of his 
duty, ever ameliorates it by humanity) to Mr. *****’s as- 
sistance. He advanced, and observed that he was sorry 
that it was his unpleasant duty to put me to the cells, but 
that Mr: — ’s commands must be obeyed; re- 
questing me not to contribute to his unpleasant feelings 
by a useless resistance. I, softened by this sympathetic 
address, and fully appreciating the character of the 
speaker, replied, I was sensible of that, and wontd 
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submit, but that I trusted 1 should one day find redress, 


for this act of oppression, from the laws of my country, 


and equity of my fellow-citizens, and your luckless 
friend once more entered this noisome abode, better cal- 
culated for a Turkish prison than one in a mild repub- 
lican government. Here I remained two days without 
even a crust of bread; but water was sent me, which 
quenched the fever of my soul. The cells was then filled 
with negroes, whose odour, added to the effluvia from the 
common sewer, formed a complication of stenches suf- 
ficient to create infectious and malignant distempers. 
The prisoners, when here confined, are only allowed one 
blanket to lay on, without even a stone for a pillow.— 
Let those who so pathetically paint the horrors of Dart- 
mouth prison, or Algerine captivity, wander not so far 
from home, for trust me the cells of the. Philadelphia 
pene y equals, nay, exceeds them all. I have read 
accounts of slavery and imprisonment, but none ever 
said they were left two days without food. Thou God 
who seest in secret, then viewed the anguish I endur- 
ed—let me but live to see the sins of 
visited, as thy commands assures me they will be, on the 
heads of his children, and I will die content. (This idea 
may appear to you bordering on impiety, butif so, itjori- 
ginated with Mr. » whose reply to my mother 
I stand indebted for. On my imprisonment for the 
conspiracy she called on him for a permit to see me, 
when he observed that some of my forefathers must 
have been guilty of a heinous “offence, for which the 
vengeance of heaven had selected meas the victim. To 
this cruel observation she warmly replied, that it was 
an unjust and infamous insinuation, for as far as she 
knew they were just and honourable persons, never in- 
juring or defrauding their neighbours, as she had known 
others todo. Mr. —— then said, “ Madam, do you 
wish to infer that Iam one of those persons.”? ‘ No, 
sir,” replied the irritated matron, “I allude to the 
person who, report says, defrauded Mr. Relf ofa large 
sum of money that he borrowed from him the day be- 
fore his failure.”?) And surely that threat to “those-that 
hate me,” must apply to Mr. ———, for can a man love 
his God with all his heart, soul, and mind, who, to gra- 
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tify pride, the offspring of sin, would thus persecute a 
female, one of that sex he was created to protect? Im- 
possible! It was the month of July, the heat intolerabie, 
and from the feetid damps of these noxious apartments, 
the complaint in my breast returned with additional 
force, to which was added an inflammation of the eyes, 
that rendered my situation almost intolerable. While I 
was labouring under those distressing complaints, Mr. 
in his visit, elegantly and humanely observed 
I was “shaming Abraham,” to which I replied, as the 
phrase was ambiguous, 1 knew no more of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob than [had readin Holy Writ, therefore 
could sham neither of them. On Tuesday my allow- 
ance of bread was brought; it was of the coarsest kind, 
but to me it was more delicious than the most costly 
viands. I eagerly seized the wished-for morse}, while 
tears of anguished joy flowed down my burning cheek. 
There was but three ounces of it, which was scarce suf- 
ficient to assuage the first pang of hunger that gnawed 
my stomach and caused pains the most intolerable. (I 
would not inflict. the same even on a 
did I possess the power.) I gazed on this morsel of 
brown bread as a miser looks on a treasure, which per 
force he must resign, yet dreads to part with.—I turned 
it-—pressed it to my heart—nay applied it to my nos- 
trils—the prefumé was to me more Gdoriferous than the 
rose. ‘ God of heaven,” I exclaimed, as with hasty steps 
IT paced the narrow confines of my cel}, “is this theland 
of liberty, where tyranny stalks abroad unmasked and 
‘ unquestioned?” Is this the freedom my forefathers and 
my husbands fought for, when the daughters of Colum- 
bia perish by the hand of cruelty and oppression, while 
the author of their miseries, beneath the ample cloak of 
relizion, deceives his fellow men, the confiding citizens 
of Philadelphia. - Oh! suffer me but-to survive this op- 
pression, I exclaimed in agony, and I will avenge the 
cause of many that, perhaps, have met their fate in this 
mansion of horror, and unknown, unpitied, sunk to an 
early grave. I divided my allowance and gave one-half 
to a starved prisoner in the adjoining cell, and eat the 
remainder myself, trusting to Providence for-a future 
supply. eh 

The next day Mr. Foering visited the apartments, 
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and expressed his astonishment at the cause of my be- 
ing thus punished, as I was considered the most useful 
woman in the prison, and would instantly have released 
me, but { offended him by observing, that as the grand 
jury was expected in, I meant to lay my case before 
them and seek redress, anticipating from these gentle- 
men a fair investigation and: acquittal. Mr. Foering 
then hastily retired, but privately directed Mr. Black, 
who had _ reassumed his duty, to release me, as he was 
then going to Dover, and would be absent ten days. 
Why his order was not obeyed I know not, for his au- 
thority was at that time equal to Mr. *s ashe 
was then visiting inspector, unless Mr. Black, intimi- 
dated by Mr. —’s haughty, ‘consequential: air, 
dreaded. his resentment and omitted his duty. The 
grand jury not visiting the prison as was expected, I 
continued in my wretched state, subsisting on three 
ounces of brown bread and water, for ten days. The 
sixthor seventh day, this Bashaw of the prison paid me a 
visit, probably to gratify his vengeance further by wit- 
nessing my misery. But conscious that I could meet no 
further punishment, | vented on him the agony that 
wrung my soul, telling him 1 well knew the source his 
malice flowed from towards me was my having recourse 
to law in defence of the rights of my orphan children, 
and thereby bringing the transactions of his brother-in- 
law, W F , to the light of day, which they had 
hoped to buty in oblivion. This charge he hypocritically 
denied, with many asseverations, and concluded with say- 
ing, had his own sister spoken to him as I did, he would 
have inflicted on her a’similar punishment, if she had 
been in his power. (Of this I have not a doubt, as the 
family are not highly celebrated for fraternal affection in 
any of its branches; instance the long pending action 
brought by —— against his brother William’s 
widow, after that gentleman’s decease, for the property 
she had: generously bestowed on his brother, whoit was 
then well known was a poor but worthy man, to whom the 
amiable Miss of New Jersey, had given her 
hand and heart in marriage,and overlooking the disparity 
of fortune between them, justly appreciating his talents, 
education and virtue, above wealth, relinquished to him 
her noble fortune, which ——~ —— ie her fora part 
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of since, although, when dying, her husband disposed of 
it in her favour by will, but as they had no children, old 
demanded one half from her. The action was long 
undecided, but report says he gained it in Philadelphia, 
and lost it in New Jersey.) After some further con- 
versation he left me. The pain in my breast increased 
so rapidly that it was thought requisite to send the visit- 
ing physician to attend me, who ordered a large 
blister to be applied; this I refused to put on, as 
Thad scarcely strength to stand; therefore, did not re- 
quire to-suffer additional. pain or exhaustion, and he 
leftme a prey to my disease. On the tenth day Mr. 
appeared at the cell door, and in a pompous 
veice said, “ Madam I’ve come to release you;’’ to 
which L bowed in silence, but did not leave the cell for 
some time after his departure, resolved that I would 
not gratify his triumphing vanity by witnessing my re- 
moval, as I did not attribute my emancipation to his re- 
laxed hatred, buf the true source, i.e. Mr. Mierken’s hu- 
sin bas cone hos nathaeaon infarmod of my residence in 
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the cells till the ninth day. On finding me an inhabitant 
of them he was astonished, and inquired by whose order 
L was thus subjected to punishment. On hearing 8: 
name he mildly said, “Ann I am surprised at you, who 
know that man so well, to provoke his malice: I had 
hoped you would-have avoided him.” After assuring 
me I should be speedily released, he left me. I, therefore, 
attributed my liberation to this gentleman’s interference, 
and not *s generosity. The cold I then 
caught brought on a general debility, that confined me 
tomy room ten: days. 

On-my recovery, finding Mrs, Stoops appointed to 
perform my recent duties, [ loitered a few days, when 
I was summoned to the watch-room, where I beheld Mr. 
Bevan, the harmony and benevolence of whose coun- 
tenance, when contrasted with the dark, gloomy, proud 
austerity of Mr. , recalled judge Carson to my 
memory, and fancy pourtrayed them as congenial 
spirits. He kindly offered me the situation of nurse, 
in the sick room, which he feelingly said “ he wished 
put under the care of a humane female, such as he 
knew me to be.” I at first declined the offer, not 
wishing to usurp the place of another to. her injury, 
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and pleading as my reason, the probability of my speedy 
release from prison, as I then anticipated I should be; 
but he by mildness overruled my objections, and I ac- 
cepted the. situation, during the latter part of my im- 
prisonment, which, from some unknown cause, was 
shamefully prolonged; but this I suppose originated 
with the court, as they might have considered me dan- 
gerous to society when at liberty; kindly judging I had 

etter remain in prison as a place of safety. Be that 
as it. may, I continued six months longer in the peni- 
tentiary, retaining my place as nurse, and superintend- 
ing the table: to these were svon added my former 
ones, as head of the ladies’ and gentlemans’ wardrobe, 
in which I used my utmost exertions to give universal 
satisfaction to all parties: but like the old man in the 
fable, I soon found that impossible, for, although I di- 
vided the provisions with the strictest equality among 
the women, they frequently murmured, and numerous 


complaints were preferred against me to the inspectors, 
who wenerally dierowsndad ¢h vie teln~ 2) ann) the 
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to the score of jealousy. In ‘addition to these employ- 
ments, [ generally spun from four to five dozen of yarn 
every week, as I had learned that art in my leisure 
hours as an amusement, after the rooms were locked for 
the night, being debarred the use of any book but the 
Bible to while away the tedious winter nights. At 
Jength, by an act of humanity, | incurred the displeasure 
of the attending physician, a man whose natural pro- 
pensities are so. economical, that he confines his pre- 
scriptions to the most simple drugs in the Materia 
Medica. ‘Therefore the apothecary-shop was, at one 
time, so slenderly provided, that a physician from 
one ofthe public institutions coming, to visit one of 
my patients in his accidental absence, wrote a re- 
ceipt, which was sent to the apothecary, a prisoner of 
some humour, who returned it, facetiously writing un- 
der every article “ none, none!” till he came to the wa- 
ter, here he added, “ agua plenty!? meaning to in- 
form me he had at present none of the medicines ordered 
but water. I therefore informed the doctor, on his next 
visit, that the patient could not benefit by his pre- 
scriptions, as there was nothing in the apothecary-shop 
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he had ordered, but water. He loudly expressed his 
astonishment at our extreme poverty, observing, “ there 
was plenty of medicine in all the other public institu- 
tions.” ‘This I assured him was not at present the case 
‘in the penitentiary; and, if he wished to benefit the pa- 
tients, he must confine himself to the simplest drugs, ow- 
ing to the economy of Dr. ——, as the inspectors were 
wholly governed by him in that particular. This 
gentleman I offended in favour of one of the poor 
women, who entreated me, if practicable, to procure 
her a few oysters, which I as modestly as possible 
requested him to allow her. But he sternly turned 
and haughtily replied, “*Madam, this is no board- 
ing-house,” thus refusing the desired morsel to an 
apparently dying creature, dependent on his mer- 
cy; who had been near three years in the house, and 
one of the most industrious females belonging to the 
institution. But Mr. Samuel Wood, one of the inspec- 
tors,to whom [next preferred my petition, humanely pur- 
chased them at his own expence for her. Oh! Mary, had 
you seen, as I did, her eager eyes fixed on the wished- 
for viands, or heard her languid lips praying for a bless- 
ing on the charitable doner, you would have enjoyed a 
luxury worth more than the doctor will ever command, 
or be capable of feeling. 

My next offence was preparing a few short-cakes 
and gingerbread for the suffering invalids, which hei- 
mous crime was punished by reducing our allowance of 
molasses and flour; in the sick room, down to one-third 
of our usual quantity. My third, last, and most un- 
pardonable crime, was equally in favour of one of these 
unhappy sufferers, whose’ complaint was complicated, 
being a hemorrhage, attended with diarrhcea, in so vio- 
lent a degree that she was only relieved by opium, 
which she had ever been permitted the use of until the 
doctor thought proper to withhold her usual allow- 
ance. ‘This prohibition threw her into such agonies 
that I despaired of her outliving the deprivation, which 
commenced on Saturday. On Sunday I begged two 
opium pills for her from one of the keepers; these gave 
a transient alleviation to her misery, and on Monda* I 
entreated for the restoration of her medicine, which the 
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doctor absolutely refused, although I alleged it was imn- 
possible she could survive without it. “ Fhen’’ repli- 
ed he “1 will. take her death on my _ shoulders.” 
«But, Sir, b-am not willing to take the additional 
trouble on) mine,” J replied. He, however, peremp- 
iorily persevered in his refusal, and she became so 
dangerously ill, that 1 feared she would expire, 
while her feeble voice tortured my heart by continually 
entreating me, for God’s sake, to proeure the medicine, 
and relieve her from the agonies she endured. ‘Lues- 
day and Wednesday passed without the doctor pay- 
ing us a. visit, although duty required his attend- 
ance daily.. Thus three days had been passed in 
mournful entreaty, which I stoicly withstood, but on 
Thursday, as the doctor did not appear, (and 1 had 
been habituated to act in such cases from my own 
judgment, which had heretofore met his entire appro- 
bration) she fell on her knees, pathetically entreating 
me, for humanity sake, to obtain her an opiate. Over- 
come by her distress and supplicating attitude, and be- 
ing sensible she required rest, asshe had passed the last 
seventy-twohours without sleep, Lrequested Mr.Geise to 
procure a small portion of laudanum, and the apothecary 
inadvertently filled the phial. Part of this I poured 
into another, fearing she would require more than was 


proper, if she knew I had been so liberally supplied. 


Before I administered the desired medicine the doctor. 
made his appearance, who, after his usual inquiries 
amoung the patients, asked to see the laudanum. | I pre- 
sented him with the part I intended for immediate use, 
supposing he merely wished to ascertain its quality, 
which having done, he placed the phial on the table, 
and then, unperceived by me, put it in his pocket; but 
the poor patient’s watchful eyes pursued him, observed 
the action, and informed me of it. On his quitting the 
apartment I went down into the hall, and commenced 
my usual employment of cutting out shirts. In a few 
minutes he returned, accompanied by Mr, Geise, when 
1 was summoned to the sick-room, where he angrily 
demanded the residue of the laudanum; this I instantly 
vave him, and assigned my reason for dividing it, 
which. he took in silence, made his exit, and went 
down to the wateh-room, where he ascértained 
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that none was missing. In thé course of an hour after- 
wards, Messrs. Howe and Wood, then visiting inspec- 
tors, entered the sick-room, when Mr. Wood angrily 
demanded why I.had secreted the laudanum from the 
doctor. I denied any such intention, and assigned the 
same reason I had given the doctor, for the division; 
but, prejudiced by that gentleman’s statement, he re- 
mained incredulous, petulantly saying “ Thee did at- 
tempt to conceal it, and thee shall be punished accord- 
ingly.” The poor patient humbly entreated the punish- 
ment might be inflicted on her, for if there was any 
fault, she was the author, while I mildly represented to 
him that if I had any sinister views | could have denied 
ever having received it, as Mr. Geise had placed it in 
the window, whence it could easily have been purloined 
by any of the prisoners; but unconvinced, he hastily 
quitted the apartment, which Mr. Roberts soon after 
entered, and informed me that I was ordered to the 
cells. At this I started, not supposing the doctor’s 
anger would have extended further than removing me 
from the sick-room, and, knowing there was no appeal 
from this cruel mandate, I silently obeyed. Thus was I, 
in the depth of a cold winter, removed from a warm room 
and comfortable bed to a damp, dreary cell, slightly 
warmed by a stove in the passage, the plank my bed, a 
blanket my covering; yet what was my crime? an act 
of humanity, for which the recording angel will drop a 
tear on many a future error of my life, and blot it from 
the book of fate, as my Creator will approve. the act, 
though Dr. condemned it. In the cells [ remained 
one week, the first two days as usual without food, and 
the whole time almost perished with cold, being obliged 
to walk half the night to retain a natural heat in my be- 
numbed frame by constant action. At length Messrs. 
-Wood-and Howe paid mea visit, who, on my representing 
to them the probable injury my health would sustain, 
and, I suppose, missing my services, released me. This 
punishment incapacitated me from any active employ- 
ment for a few days, when I. determined to toil no 
longer, or exert my abilities further than the law re- 
quired, which is to spin five dozen of yarn per week. 
This I could do without being sensible of fatioue, every 
other service that I had rendered the institution being 
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voluntary. ‘Thus resolved, I demanded flax from Mr. 
Palmer, who seemed surprised and offended at my 
request, observing that he wished me to return to my 
former department as superintendant of the shirts and 
women’s wearing apparel, and as I did not long expect 
to be subservient to any persons’ authority, I sacrificed 
my intentions to his request, and resumed my former — 
employment, in which I continued until the fourteenth 
of venbaae when the sentence being reversed by the 
court, in favour of Mrs. Stoops and myseif, we were re- 
moved to the county prison until we could give bail in 
two thousand dollars each for our appearance at the 
court of Oyer and Terminer, to stand another trial. 

Why this second trial was omitted, is best known to 
the satellites in power, but from the county prison I 
was as illegally discharged as I had been previously con- 
victed, imprisoned, slandered, and stigmatized. 

You will, no doubt, be fatigued by the perusal of-this 
dull, dry tale of misery and misfortune, which, had not 
my spirits been rather pensoroso, I might have embellish- 
ed by afew amusing anecdotes of the petty fracas’s 
ihe inspectors, Mrs. Stoops, and myself had, for some 
irifling minutia in our dress, beneath the attention of 
men ‘These were, our unfortunate white stockings, neat 
muslin caps and ruffles, all of which they perhaps fan- 
cied abominations or temptations, I really cannot de- 
fine which; but after -several severe contests, my poor 
stockings were quietly placed in Mr. Black’s hands for 
safe-keeping, to avoid the cells, with which I was threat- 
ened, and my feet underwent a severe penance, during 
the hottest summer days, in a pair of thick woollen 
stockings... Our caps and ruffles soon underwent the 
same fate, though we defended them with a courage 
that would have done honour to Roman matrons, till the 
cells rose in terrorem to intimidate us. to compliance. 
This grand victory, over-these necessary articles of fe- 
male attire, so elated the conquering heroes, that they 
sung fo riumphe, and the laurel of victory was from 
thenceforth entwined with the olive of peace between 
us while we remained in the penitentiary. 

During my imprisonment I lost all my personal pro- 
perty, which was valuable, my furniture being sold at auc- 
tion for almost nothing; my wearing apparel purloimed 
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by friends to whose care they were entrusted; and thus, 
without a dollar that I could command, or even the 
means of securing a permanent home, was your. unfor- 
tunate friend cast on an unfeeling world; 


‘¢ Deserted in my utmost need, 
By those my former bounty fed.” 


And for three months previous to my enlargement, left 
by my family to suffer on six ounces of brown bread 
for twenty-four hours. Nay, when Mr. Holloway and 
Mr. Dayton, with a humanity that does honour to their 
hearts, separately called on my mother, at my instiga- 
tion, to request her to enter a nominal security for me, 
on which I would have been instantly released, (as my 
dear father had two years before paid the debt of na- 
ture,) she haughtily refused, assigning as her reason, 
the dread of offending her brother, a rich planter in 
New Orleans. But I have since learned that her refu- 
sal originated with my affectiona’e sisters, and the Hut- 
ton family, who, with an ingratitude that.is proverbial, 
ceased to remember favours once conferred, and in the 
isolated and unhappy Ann Smyth, forgot their once 
flourishing benefactress, Ann Carson. Forsix months 
Ihave depended on personal labour for a precarious 
subsistence, (during this time 1 closed the eyes of my 
unfortunate fellow prisoner, Mrs. Stoops, who, in ten 
days after our release, 1 beheld consigned to her parent 
earth, the victim of mental derangement, and Mr 
Mann’s vengeance.) At intervals of leisure, I have, 
as a tribute of friendship, penned, as you requested, for 
your perusal, the foregoing sheets. ‘That I have erred, 
I candidly acknowledge, but to those errors I have 
either been impelled by feeling, or driven by necessity 
and persecution. For my faults, [ have bitterly atoned, 
and many of my errors I now sincerely repent; but this 
rests In my bosom. 


My cares and griefs are all my own, 
‘ My. sorrows sacred and unknown. 


FINIS. 
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